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'EDITOR’S NOTE 

Thk author's original spelling of Indian names is archaic 
and almost ifttoFerable to the modern reader. I have there¬ 
fore adopted the modern accepted selling, and for the 
arduous work of transliteration I am indebted to L. Tej 
Ham, M.A., Profcssorof Mathematics at the Randhir College, 
Kapurthala. 

The author's text and notes have remained unaltered, 
but. where necessary I have added additional notes, which 
will he found in brackets. 

Hy permission of the Government of the Punjab, I am 
enabled to reproduce some of the results obtained by the 
recent examination of the manuscript records of the Sikh 
days, which have long been lying in the archives of the Civil 
Secretariat. In this connexion l have been greatly assisted 
hy L. Situ Ham Kohly, Rl.A., the research student, in charge 
of the work. Apart from this, he has been id' great, help 
in preparing the entire volume and, in particular, in the 
drawing up of the Bibliography. Finally, I lender my very 
grateful thanks to the Hon. Mr, J. P. Thompson, I.C.S., 
Chief Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, who has 
kindly looked through the manuscript and to whom I am 
indebted for many valuable hints and suggestions. 


Lahork, 
r till 


II. L. O. GAKKKTT. 
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The original edition of Capt. Cunningham’s book appeared 
in 1849. A second edition was finished in 1851, but, as is 
explained in the second preface by his brother, this edition 
did not make its appearance till 1853, after the death of the 
author. The second edition did not differ materially from 
the first beyond certain re-arrangements and certain addi¬ 
tions to the notes, with the exception of Chapter IX. This 
chapter, which deals with the events leading up to, and the 
progress and result of, the first Sikh War, was considerably 
modified in the second edition. Even in this form the 
chapter contains many statements of an injudicious nature. 
Indeed, as the result of certain strictures upon the policy of 
the Government of India in dealing with Gulfib Singh of 
Jammu, the author was dismissed from his employment, in 
the Political Department by the Honourable East India 
Company and sent back to regimental duty. These 
strictures, together with a note upon the subsequent 
punishment meted out to the author, will be found in 
their proper place in Chapter IX. 

To turn to the volume as a whole. The author, as he tells 
us in his own prefatory note, spent eight years of his service 
(from 1888 to 1848) in close contact with the Sikhs, and that 
too during a very important period of their history. Ilis 
experiences began with the interview between Lord Auckland 
and Ranjlt Singh in 1888 and lasted down to the close of 
the first Sikh War, when he became resident in Uhopfd. The 
result of his eight years’ residence was to give him a great 
insight into the history of Die Sikhs and to inspire in him a 
partiality which is only too clearly visible in his handling 
of the events leading up to the outbreak of hostilities 
with the Drilish. The whole hook bears evidence of most 
meticulous care, and the voluminous footnotes show the 
breadth and variety of the author’s study. 

Chapter I deals with the country and its people. There 
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is a detailed description of the industries of the Punjab and 
its dependencies, much of which has been rendered 
archaic by the natural march of events. The ethno¬ 
logical part of this chapter has been carefully done, though 
this again is in need of supplementation in the light of 
modern research. It seems hardly necessary to guide the 
modern reader in this direction when so many excellent 

nf if w-n ff n ° W available ’ but for a very lucid summary 
Hdl States of the Punjab and their peoples, a subject 
m which the author is a little difficult to follow, reference 
may well be made to an article (in vol. iii of The Journal 
Z th \ Pu ^f. Historical Society ) by Messrs. Hutchison and 
ogcl, which is admirably explicit and is supplemented by a 
short bibliography on the subject. 

Chapter II is concerned with the old religions of India. 
Here again knowledge has moved forward and much of the 
author s information is archaic. His conception of the lin- 
gam and its significance, for example, is not in consonance 
with modern theory. Unfortunately, too, he lived before 

h^ d Z S ] f b ° urfi of tbc Archaeological Department 

had thrown a flood of light upon the leaching of Ruddlm 
and the prevalence of his religion in India. Indeed, his 
only reference to the British in this connexion is an aeeusa- 
on of iconoclasm which reads strangely to a modem 
generation. His account of ‘ modern reforms ’ naturally 
stops at an early point, and lie seems to have been led inti, 

wnrM° m w Wll i at crr ° n “ us “"elusion that the whole Indian 
world—Hindu and Muhammadan—at the time that he 
wrote, was moving in the direction of a new revelation. As 
I have pointed out m a supplementary note, the tendency 
is rather, m the case of both creeds, towards a reversion to 
The C ?„ P T ty and f 1 ! removal of accretions and corruptions. 

M " ,ua * of Guia »*«* 

"In” oono f“ a ’ ri «' l™ and laaolu„ g „f 
the Gurus. XHo gradual spread of the Sikh religion in 

*iiSto ,a Thi d f° U f C csteblisbl »cntofasortof imperimi in 
mpmo. This development caused the Mughal emperors to 
iollow a line of policy much like that adopted by the Roman 
emperors when confronted by the rising organization of 
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the Christian Church. This policy—one of repression and 
persecution—caused a profound modification of the whole 
Sikh system* The simple altruism of the early days was 
laid aside and, under Gofoind Singh, the tenth and last 
Guru, the Sikhs became a definite lighting force. At first 
the armies of the KhaLsa met with little success, and the 
death of Gobind Singh in 1708 , followed by that of Banda, 
his successor in the command of the armies, in 1710, 
seemed to sound the knell of Sikh hopes and ambitions. 
But the fervour of their belief rose triumphant over 
persecution, and the Sikhs found their opportunity in the 
years of disorder which followed the death of the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah in 1712. 

Chapter IV relates the gradual establishment of Sikh 
independence down to 1704. Northern India was a wild 
welter ol confusion. The Mughal Empire was falling 
rapidly to pieces under the repented blows of invaders from 
north and south. First Nadir Hindi and his Persian hosts, 
and then the Afghan Ahmad Shiih Durrani, swept down 
upon the imperial capital. Like Rome of ol«L Delhi felt 
again and again the hand of the spoiler, and its glories 
became a thing of the past. The advent of this Mari!lifts 
upon the scene seemed ul first the prelude to the establish* 
meat of Hindu supremacy in the north of India. Rut the 
battle of Ptlnipat ( 17 ( 11 ) proved fatal to their ambitions 
and left the stage open for the development of n new 
power in the Punjab. 

Amid all this confusion the Sikhs gradually achieved 
their independence* At first they were mere bands of 
plunderers, but gradually these bands became united into 
, * formidable fighting force. In 1748 the army of the 
Kh&it*a became a recognized organization under Jims si 
Hingh, and though it frequently suffered defeat, it never 
lost its definite character after that date* The Sikhs 
sustained their greatest disaster at. (he bands of the Afghans 
at Ludhiflna in 17(12, but (he waves of Afgliftn InvmUm 
had spent their strength. In 1708, at Bfrhimb the Sikhs 
avenged their defeat of Ihe previous year ami permanent iv 
occupied^ the province of Sirhind. In the following year, 
winch witnessed the last Afghlin invasion, they became 
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masters of Lahore, and in the same year, at a meeting at 
Amritsar, organized themselves into a ruling political 
system, described by the author as a ‘ theocratic con¬ 
federate feudalism \ The condition of the Punjab during 
these years of bloodshed and disorder was miserable in the 
extreme. To find any parallel in European history one 
would have to go back to the days of King Stephen in 
England or to some of the worst episodes of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Waris Shah, the author of the story of Hit 
and Ranjha, who flourished during this period, gives, in 
the epilogue of this poem, a vivid account of the state of 
the country : 

Fools and sinners give counsel to the world. 

The words of the wise are set at naught. 

No man tells the truth or cares for justice,, 

Telling what is untrue has become the practice in the world. 

With violence men commit flagrant iniquity, 

In the hands of tyrants there is a sharp sword. 

There is no Governor, Ruler, or Emperor. 

The country and all the people in it have been made desolate. 

Great confusion has fallen on the country, 

There is a sword in every man’s hand. 

The purdah of shame and modesty has been lifted 

And all the world goes naked in the open bazaar. 

Thieves havo become leaders of men. 

Harlots have become mistresses of the household. 

The company of devils has multiplied exceedingly. 

The state of the noble is pitiable. 

Men of menial birth flourish and the peasants are in great prosperity. 

The Jats have become masters of our country, 

Everywhere there is a now Government. 1 

The Sikhs had become a nation and, in theory, a united 
nation, but in actual fact such was far from being the case. 
The new State was composed of a number-twelve is the 
usually recognized total—of leagues or ‘Misals Instead of 
uniting and forming a solid State, these 4 Misals ’ were almost 
constantly engaged in civil war, grouping and regrouping 
in the struggle for pre-eminence. It needed a strong hand 
to check these internecine disputes, and, fortunately for the 

1 [1 urn indebted to Mr. 0. E. Usborne, O.S., for the above translation.] 
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Punjab, Ranjit Singh appeared on the .scene. The career of 
the one-eyed Lion of the Punjab is fully described In the 
text and needs but little reference at this point. The 
Maharaja’s real career commences with his acquisition of 
Lahore in 1790. From that date he steadily ext tun led his 
sway over the whole Punjab. .Many books have been written 
on the career of this remarkable man and upon the system 
of comparatively orderly government which he introduced. 
There exist in the Secretariat at Lahore a number of manu¬ 
script records (accounts, muster rolls, pay sheets, &e.) of 
bis government. These are now under examination, and 
it is hoped that a great deal of additional light will Ik* thrown 
upon his system of government as a result. The papers 
that have been examined up to the present time (1915) 
show how actively Ranjit Singh interested himself in the 
details of his administration. As regards his character, 
be was not altogether without faults. Temperance and 
chastity were not his conspicuous virtues. Rut with all Ids 
shortcomings, he was a strong and able ruler admirably 
suited to the conditions of the time* 1110 Maharaja's 
territorial expansion brought him info contact with the 
Cis-Sutiej States, which were under English protection, and 
so into contact with the English. The result of this was the 
Treaty of 3800, which Ranjit Singh loyally observed down 
to bis death in 1899* although at times he showed symptoms 
of irritation at the rising power of the English. 

The death of Ranjit Singh in 1889 was the signal for the 
outbreak of a series of palace revolutions, in which the army 
of the KhEIsa played a part hardly dissimilar from that of 
the Praetorian Guards at Iheir very worst. This period of 
the story is fully dealt with by the author in Chapter VIIL 
The disorder culminated in the crossing of tlie Sutlej by the 
Sikh forces and the consequent outbreak of the first Sikh 
War. From this point of the story the partiality of (In* 
author causes many of his statements to be viewed with 
suspicion. In bis eyes the war represents a national tide of 
self-preservation rising against the ever-encroaching power 
of England. Such was far from being the case, ami very 
different motives actuated the corrupt administration of 
Lahore, Terrified of the power of the army, that admin is- 
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tration flung its legions across the Sutlej in the hope that 
they would be either annihilated or so seriously crippled as 
to cease to be a danger in the future. At the same time the 
outbreak of hostilities would divert attention from the short¬ 
comings of the central government—a political manoeuvre 
strongly reminiscent of some of the actions of Napoleon III. 
The author gives a somewhat turgid description of the battles 
of the war—indeed, the language in the account of the 
battle ol Sobraon reminds one of the story of the battle in 
the poems of Mr. Robert Montgomery—and he concludes 
his narrative by some general remarks upon English policy 
in India. From the latter I have removed some passages 
which are not only injudicious but which have been stultified 
by the march of events. 

Beyond a bare reference the author does not touch on the 
second Sikh War and the resultant annexation at all; but, 
as he was transferred to Bhopal at the conclusion of the 
first war, he probably lost touch with Punjab politics. 

It is not possible in a short introduction of this nature to 
follow the history of the Sikhs in detail since the Punjab 
came under British control. That the Sikhs settled down 
peacefully and loyally under the new regime is sufficiently 
borne out by the records of the Mutiny, when the newly 
raised Sikh regiments—many of them composed of the 
disbanded regiments of the K ha Isa army—did excellent 
service. The Sikhs have displayed their warlike aptitude in 
other fields since 1857 and are to be found to-day taking 
their share in the great European War. 

In 1011 the Sikh population of the Punjab numbered a 
little over two millions out of a total population of some 
twenty-three and a half millions. As regards modem con¬ 
versions to Sikhism and the relation of that religion to 
Hinduism, Mr. Cam Her has the following interesting remarks 
in an article which appeared in Blaclmooifx Magazine in 
September 1000 : The truth is that the Sikhs have only 
partially rid themselves of caste. They were able to suppress 
the instinct so long as it endangered {heir existence, but 
when they became paramount in the Punjab and the Khulna 
was sufficient for its own needs, the old exclusive Brahmani- 
cal spirit returned* The influence of Ranjlfc Singles Court 


ADDENDUM 


xii, 11. 12-14. The passages referred to, with the exception 
of n single note (see p. :m), have now been restored, and the 
original text is given unallered, as stated in the Editor’s Note, 
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increased this retrogressive tendency, and in spite of the 
Guru’s teaching it is not always easy for a low-caste Hindu 
to become a Sikh to-day. Still, it is not always impossible. 
The acceptance or rejection of a convert is likely to depend 
on whether the majority in the district Singh Sabha or 
Sikh Council is conservative or progressive. The so-called 
Conservative Party is naturally exclusive, while the so- 
called Progressive Party are really purists who would revert 
to the injunctions of Nanak and Gobind. They are ready 
to receive all converts whom they believe to be genuine, of 
whatever caste. The Sikhs now number a little over two 
millions, and in the last ten years the numbers have only 
risen in proportion to the general increase in the Punjab. 
The lack of converts is due as much to apathy as to obstacles 
placed in the way by the priests.’ 


II. L. O. GARRETT. 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
ON THE CUNNINGHAM FAMILY 

Allan Cunningham, the father of the author of this 
volume, was born in the parish of Keir, Dumfriesshire, in 
1784. Although apprenticed to his elder brother, then a 
stonemason, he soon showed a literary bent. At the age of 
eighteen he made the acquaintance of Hogg, the Ettrick 
shepherd, and the acquaintance ripened into a warm friend¬ 
ship. Early in the nineteenth century he commenced his 
career as an author, and his poems began to appear in 
various periodicals. When R. H. Cromek, the engraver, 
was travelling in Scotland in 1809, collecting Scottish songs, 
he met Cunningham, who showed him some of his work. 
Upon Cromek’s advice Cunningham then went up to London 
to try his fortune at literature. For some years he worked 
both as a mason and as a literary man, producing a number 
of poems in the Day and the Literary Gazette. In 1814, 
Chantrey, the sculptor, to whom he had been introduced by 
Cromek, engaged him as his superintendent of works, and thin 
connexion lasted down to Chantrey’s death, in 1841. During 
this period he produced a quantity of literary work of n 
varied nature. He had become acquainted with Sir Walter 
Scott, when the latter was sitting for Chantrey, and in 1820 
submitted to him a drama, Sir Marmaduke Maxwell. It was 
considered unsuitable to the stage, but Scott was favourably 
impressed with the style. In 1825 appeared The Songs of 
Scotland, Ancient and' Modem, which contained the well- 
known sea song, ‘ A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea.’ His 
connexion with Chantrey gave him an intimate knowledge 
of the artistic world, which he turned to account in his Lives 
of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects , 
which he published from 1829-83. His last important work 
was an edition of Burns, which appeared in 1834. Late in 
life he made the acquaintance of Carlyle, who had a warm 
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regard for him. Cunningham died In 1842, leaving live sons 
and a daughter. 

Joseph Davey Cunningham, the eldest son and tin* author 
of the present volume, was born in 1812. At an early age 
he showed such aptitude for mathematics that his father 
was advised to send him to Cambridge, But as he was 
keenly desirous of becoming a soldier a cadetship in the 
East India Company’s service was procured for him, through 
the good offices of Sir Walter Scott, After a brilliant career 
at Addiscombe he sailed for India in 3 884, an<i was at first 
employed on the staff of the chief engineer of the Bengal 
Presidency. In 1887 he was appointed assistant to Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Claude) Wade, the ,»pal|ti,c^4 M m % ml the 
Sikh frontier. For the next eight years he held various 
appointments under Colonel Wade and his successors, and 
at the time of the outbreak of the first Sikh War was poll! icnl 
agent in the State of Bahawalpur. Upon the commence¬ 
ment of hostilities he was attached first to the staff of Sir 
Charles Napier and then to that of Sir Hugh Gough. He 
was present, as political officer, with the division of Sir Hurry 
Smith at the battles of Bmldawal and Allwll. At Sobruoii 
he served as an additional aide-de-camp to the Governor* 
General, Sir Henry Ilardinge. Tils services earned him n 
brevet and the appointment of political agent to the State 
of BhopSh In 1849 appeared his Hintory qf the Sikhn* Ah 
has been noted elsewhere in this edition, the views taken 
by the author were anything but pleasing to his mijwnom. 
As a punishment, he was removed from his political appoint* 
ment and sent back to regimental duty. The disgrace tin* 
doubtedly hastened his death, and soon after Ids appointment 
to the Meerut Division of Public Works he tiled midditnly at 
Amb&ia, in 1851. 

Like Joseph Davey Cunningham, his younger brothers 

inherited their father’s literary abilities. Alexander, tint 
second brother, had a distinguished career In India* He, 
too, obtained Ms cadetship through the influence of Bir 
Walter Scott, and arrived In India In 1888* Lord Auckland 
appointed him one of his aides-de-camp, and while on the 
Governor-General’® staff he visited Kashmir, then almost 
an unknown country. He served with distinction In the 
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Gwalior campaign of 1843 and acted as executive engineer 
of Gwalior until the outbreak of the first Sikh War. In this 
war and also in the second Sikh War he did good service, 
and then returned to Gwalior, In 1850 he was appointed 
chief engineer in Burma (after a brief period of service in 
Multan, where he designed the Vans Agnew and Anderson 
monument), and remained there till 1858. He was trans¬ 
ferred to the North-Western Provinces in 1858, and remained 
there till his retirement in 1861 with the rank of major- 
general. 

It was at this stage that he commenced his archaeological 
career. The Government of India decided to appoint an 
archaeological surveyor, and Cunningham, who during his 
whole career in India had displayed the greatest activity in 
this direction, was appointed to the post. This he held (with 
an interval from 1865 to 1870) down to his final retirement 
in 1885. His work in this capacity is too well known to need 
detailed treatment in a note of this nature. He continued 
his interest in Indian archaeology after his retirement, and 
the collection of coins in the British Museum bears testimony 
to his generosity. He died in 1808 as Sir Alexander Cunning¬ 
ham, having been created a K.CJ.K. in 1887. 

Peter Cunningham, the third brother, under whose 
editorship the second edition of this book appeared in 
1858, was a well-known antiquary. He held an appoint¬ 
ment in the Audit Office, which he obtained through Sir 
Robert Peel in 1884. His chief work was the Handbook of 
London, which first appeared in 1849 and is still regarded as 
a standard authority. He also edited a large number of 
books—the collected letters of Horace Walpole (1857) and 
the works of Oliver Goldsmith (1854) being well-known 
examples of his work* He retired from the public service 
in 1860 and died in 1869. 

Francis Cunningham, the youngest brother, also served 
in India, He joined the Madras army in 1888 and won 
distinction at the siege of JalSlibld. He retired from the 
army in 1861, and after his retirement devoted himself to 
literature, for which he displayed the family aptitude. He 
published editions of Marlowe (1870), Massinger (1871), and 
Ben Jonson (1871)* His death took place in 1875, 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO TIIE 
SECOND EDITION, 1853 


The sheets of this Edition wore seen and corrected by 
their Author, and were ready for publication several months 
previous to his death, in February, 1851. The reasons 
of a painful, though temporary character— for the delay 
in the appearance of the work will be found in u Memoir 
already written and to be published hereafter, when regard 
for the living will no longer interfere with the truth of 
History. 

The author fell a victim to the truth related in thin book. 
He wrote History in advance of his time, and sttfferrd 
for it; but posterity will, I feel assured, do justice to Iiih 
memory. 

My brother’s anxiety to be correct was evinced in the 
unceasing labour he took to obtain the most mimitc 
information. Wherever he has been proved to be wrong 
and this has been in very few instances be has, with 
ready frankness, admitted and eorreeted his error. In 
matters of opinion he made no change not from obsf iuney s 
but from a firm conviction that he was right. 

The new notes to this Edition contain some informa¬ 
tion of moment, contributed by Lord Hough, Kir Charles 
Napier, and others, and all received my brother's sanction. 

The printed materials for the remit History of India are 
not of that character on which historians can rely. Sfafr 
Papers, presented to the people by * both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment have been altered to suit the temporary views of 
political warfare, or abridged out of mistaken regard to flic 
tender feelings of survivors, 1 In matters of pwate life, 

1 The character and career of Alexander Humes have both tuva 
misrepresented in those col lections of Htate Fafters which are mtpfs vied 
to furnish the best materials of history, but which are often only mm* 
sided compilations of garbled documents, - counterfeits, which the 
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some tenderness may be shown to individual sensif ivoness, 
but History, to be of any value, should be written by one 
superior to the influences of private or personal feelings. 
What Gibbon calls 4 truth, naked, unblushing truth, flu* 
first virtue of more serious history \ should alone direef 
the pen of the historian; and truth alone mfiueiiml the 
mind and guided the pen of the Author of this book. 


Kensington, 

18 th January , 1863. 


PETKR Ci\\NINOUAU. 


ministerial stamp forces into currency, defrauding a prmuit gem-no 
tion, and handing clown to posterity a chain of daiigiroiw In, 
Kaye, Ajfylmmkm, iL 13. 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION 


In this Second Edition the author has made Nome 
alterations in the text of the last chapter, where it seemed 
that his readers had inferred more than was meant ; hut 
the sense and spirit of what was originally written have 
been carefully preserved, notwithstanding the modifications 
of expression now introduced. Throughout the gram¬ 
matical imperfections detected on repcrusul have been 
removed; but no other changes have been made in the 
text of the first eight chapters. Home notes, however, 
altogether new, have been added, while others have itreii 
extended ; and such as by their length crowded a series of 
pages, and from their subject admitted of separate treat* 
ment, have been formed into Appendices, 

The author's principal object in writing this history luc* 
not always been understood, and he therefore thinks it 
right to say that his main endeavour was to give Sdilmm 
its place in the general history of humanity, by showing 
its connexion with the different creeds of India, by exhibit¬ 
ing it as a natural and important result of the MuJmmitindun 
Conquest, and by impressing upon the people of England 
the great necessity of attending to the mental changes now 
in progress amongst their subject millions in the Hunt , w ho 
are erroneously thought to be sunk in superstitious apathy, 
or to be held spell-bound In Ignorance by a dark mid 
designing priesthood. A secondary object of the nutlior'* 
was to give some account of the connexion of the English 
with the Sikhs, and in part with the Afgliliw, from ilm 
time they began to take a direct interest in the affairs nf 
these races, and to involve them in the web of their policy 
lor opening the navigation of the Indus* and for bringing 
Turkestan and Khurasan within their commercial influence* 
It has also been remarked by some public critics inwl 
private friends, that the author leans unduly towards the 
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Sikhs, and that an officer in the Indian army should appear 
to say he sees aught unwise or objectionable in the acts of 
the East India Company and its delegates is at the least 
strange. The author has, indeed, constantly endeavoured 
to keep his readers alive to that undercurrent of feeling or 
principle which moves the Sikh people collectively, and 
which will usually rise superior to the crimes or follies of 
individuals. It was the history of Sikhs, a new and 
peculiar nation, which he wished to make known to 
strangers ; and he saw no reason for continually recurring to 
the duty or destiny of the English in India, because he was 
addressing himself to his own countrymen who know fisc 
merits and motives of their supremacy In the East, and 
who can themselves commonly decide whether the parti¬ 
cular acts of a viceroy are in accordance with the general 
policy of his government. The Sikhs, moreover, sire ho 
inferior to the English in resources and knowledge that 
there is no equality of comparison between them. 

The glory to England is indeed great of her Eastern 
Dominion, and she may justly feel prowl of the increasing 
excellence of her sway over subject nations; hut the* 
general expression of the sense and desire of the English 
people does not show that every proceeding of her delegates 
is necessarily fitting and far-seeing. The wisdom of England 
is not to be measured by the views and acts of any one of 
her sons, but is rather to be deduced from the ehnrnetm 
of many. In India it is to be gathered in part from the 
high,^ but not always scrupulous, qualities which ilk* 
tinguislicd Clive, Hastings, and Wellesley, who acquired 
and secured the Empire; in part from ilya generous, but 
not always discerning, sympathies of Burke, Cornwallis, 
and Bentinek, who gave to English rule the stamp of 
moderation and humanity; and also in part from the 
ignorant well-meaning of the p«x)jd<s at large, who justly 
deprecating ambition in the abstract vainly strive to cheek 
the progress of conquest before its necessary limits have 
been attained, and before the aspiring energies of |fn» 
conquerors themselves have become exhausted. By com 
quest, I would be understood to imply tint extension of 
supremacy, and not the extinction of dynasties, for such 
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imperial form of {domination should be the aim and scope of 
English sway in the East. England should reign over 
kings rather than rule over subjects. 

The Sikhs and the English are each irresistibly urged 
forward in their different ways and degrees towards remote 
and pei'haps diverse ends: the Sikhs, as the leaders of 
a congenial mental change ; the English, as the promoters 
of rational law and material wealth ; and individual chiefs 
and rulers can merely play their parts in the great social 
movements with more or less of effect and intelligence. 
Of the deeds and opinions of these conspicuous men, the 
Author has not hesitated to speak plainly but soberly, 
whether in praise or dispraise, and lie trusts he may do 
both, without either idly flattering or malignantly traducing 
Ids country, and also without compromising his own 
character as a faithful and obedient servant of the State; 
for the soldiers of India arc no longer mere sentinels over 
bales of goods, nor is the East India Company any longer 
a private association of traffickers which can with reason 
object to its mercantile transactions being subjected to 
open comment by one of its confidential factors. The 
merits of the administration of the East India Company 
are many and undoubted ; hut its constitution is political, 
its authority is derivative, and every Englishman has 
a direct interest in the proceedings of his Covernmenl; 
while it is likewise his country’s boast that her children cun 
at fitting times express in calm and considerate language 
their views of her career, and it is her duty to see that 
those to whom she entrusts power rightly understand both 
their own position and her functions. 


2Mi October, 18411, 











PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 1 

One who possesses no claims to systematic scholarship, 
and who nevertheless asks the public to approve of his 
labours in a field of some difficulty, is bound to show to his 
readers that he has at least had fair means of obtaining 
accurate information and of coming to just conclusions. 

Towards the end of the year 1887, the author received, 
through the unsolicited favour of Lord Auckland, the 
appointment of assistant to Colonel Wade, the political 
agent at Ludhiana, and the officer in charge of the British 
relations with the Punjab and the chief's of Afghanistan. 
He was at the same time required as an engineer officer, 
to render Fcrozcpore a defensible post, that, little place 
having been declared a feudal escheat, and its position 
being regarded as one of military importance. His plans 
for effecting the object in view met the approval of Sir 
Henry Fane, the Commander-in-Chief; but it was not 
eventually thought proper to do more than cover the town 
with a slight parapet, and the scheme for reseating Shah 
Shuja on his throne seemed at the time to make the English 
and Sikh Governments so wholly one, that, the matter 
dropped, and Ferozepore was allowed to become a canton¬ 
ment with scarcely the means at hand of saving its am* 
munition from a few predatory horse, 

The author was also present at the interview which took 
place in 1888, between llanjft Singh and Lord Auckland. 
In 1880 he accompanied Shahzfida Tuimur and (blond 
Wade to Peshawar, and he was with them when they 
forced the Pass of Khaibar, and laid open the road to 
Kabul. In 18*10 he was placed in administrative charge 
of the district of Ludhiana; and towards the end of the. 
same year, he was deputed by the new frontier agent, 
Mr. Clerk, to accompany Colonel Shelton and his relieving 
brigade to Peshawar, whence he returned with the troops 

1 Published in I vol. Bvo tOtb March, 1840. 
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escorting Dost Muhammad Khan under Colonel Wheeler. 
During part of 1841 he was in magisterial charge of the 
Ferozepore district, and towards the close of that year, 
he was appointed—on the recommendation again of Mr. 
Clerk—to proceed to Tibet to see that the ambitious Rajas 
of Jammu surrendered certain territories which they had 
seized from the Chinese of Lassa, and that the British trade 
with Ladakh, &c., was restored to its old footing. He 
returned at the end of a year, and was present at the inter¬ 
views between Lord Ellenborough and Dost Muhammad 
at Ludhiana, and between his lordship and the Sikh chiefs 
at Ferozepore in December 3842. During part of 1843 
he was in civil charge of Ambala ; but from the middle of 
that year till towards the close of 1844, he held the post of 
personal assistant to Colonel Richmond, the successor 
of Mr. Clerk. After Major Broaclfoot’s nomination to the 
same office, and during the greater part of 1845, the author 
was employed in the Bahawalpur territory in connexion 
with refugee Sindhians, and with boundary dispute# 
between the Daudputras and the Rujpftts of Bikaner and 
Jaisalmer. When war with the Sikhs broke out, the 
author was required by Sir Charles Napier to join his army 
of co-operation; but after the battle of Ferozeshah, he 
was summoned to Lord Gough*# haul-quarters. He was 
subsequently directed to accompany Sir Harry Smith, 
when a diversion was made towards Ludhiana, and he was 
thus present at the skirmish of Badowal and at the battle 
of Allwal. He had likewise the fortune to be a participator 
in the victory of Sobraon, and the. further advantage of 
acting on that Important day as an aide-de-camp to the 
Governor-General. He was then attached to the head 
quarters of the Commander-in-Chief, until the army broke 
up at Lahore, when he accompanied Lord Hnrdmgeks camp 
to the Simla Hills, preparatory to setting out for BliopuI, 
the political agency in which state and its surrounding 
districts, his lordship had unexpectedly been pleased to 
bestow upon him. 

The author was thus living among the Sikh people for 
a period of eight years, and during a very Important 
portion of their history* He had intercourse, under every 
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variety of circumstances, with all classes of men, and he 
had at the same time free access to all the public records 
bearing on the affairs of the frontier. It was after being 
required in 1844, to draw up reports on the British con¬ 
nexion generally with the states on the Sutlej, and especially 
on the military resources of the Punjab, that he conceived 
the idea, and felt he had the means, of writing the history 
which he now offers to the public. 

The author’s residence in Malwa has been beneficial to 
him in many ways personally; and it has also been of 
advantage in the composition of this work, as he lias had 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the ideas and 
modes of life of the military ’colonies of Sikhs scattered 
through Central India. 

Sehobe, Bhopal, 

December 9, 1848. 



NOTE 


In the references, and also in tho text, from Chap. V to the end 
of the volume, tho names of military officers and civil functionaries 
are quoted without any nice regard to the rank they may have held 
at tho particular timo, or to tho titles by which they may have boon 
subsequently distinguished. But as thoro is one porson only of each 
name to be referred to, no doubt or inconvenience can arise from this 
laxity. Thus tho youthful, but discreet Mr. Motealfo of tho treaty 
with Kanjit Singh, and tho Sir Charles Motealfo so honourably 
connootod with tho history of India, is tho Lord Motealfo of ripor 
years and approved services in another hemisphere. Lioutonant- 
Coloncl, or more briefly Colonel, Pottingor, is now a Major-General 
and a Grand Cross of tho Bath; while Mr. Clerk has boon made 
a knight of tho same Order, and Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrenno has 
boon raised to an equal title. Captain, or Lieutenant-Colonel, or 
Sir Claudo Wade, moan ono and tho same person: and similarly tho 
lato Sir Alexander Burnes sometimes appears as a simple lieutenant, 
or as a oaptain, or as a lioutenant-eolonol. On tho othor hand, 
Sir David Ochterlony is referred to solely under that title, although’ 
whon ho marched to tho Sutlej in 1800, ho hold tho rank of lieutenant.’ 
colonel only. 
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A HISTORY OF THE SIKHS 


CHAPTER I 

THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE 

Geographical Limits of Sikh Occupation or Influence—Climate, Pro¬ 
ductions, &c. of the Sikh Dominions—Inhabitants, Races, Tribes 
—Religions of the People—Characteristics and Effects of Race 
and Religion—Partial Migrations of Tribes—Religious Proso- 
lytism. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of (he ftcographi- 
Christian era, Nanak and (lobind, of tlie Kshatlriya race, '' al 1 " mH - 
obtained a few converts to their doctrines of religious 
reform and soeial emancipation among the .Jilt jxmsants 
of Lahore and the southern banks of the Sutlej, The 
‘ Sikhs or ‘ Disciples have now become a nation ; and 
they occupy, or have extended their influence, from Delhi 
to Peshawar, and from the plains of Sind to the Karakoram 
mountains. The dominions acquired by the Sikhs are thus 
included between the 28th and tfOlh parallels of north 
latitude, and between the 71st and 77lh meridians of east 
longitude ; and if a base of lour hundred and fifty miles 
he drawn from PiInTpat. t o the Khaibar Pass, t.wo t rinngles, 
almost equilateral, may he described upon it, which shall 
include the conquests of Ran jit Singh and the fixed colonies 
of the Sikh people. 

The country of the Sikhs, being thus situated in a medium climate, 
degree of latitude, corresponding nearly with that of north- 1’^“*,. 
era Africa and the American States, and consisting either 
of broad plains not much above the sea level, or of moun¬ 
tain ranges which rise two and three miles into the air, 
possesses every variety of climate and every description of 
natural produce. The winter of Ladilkh is long and rigorous, 
snow covers the ground for half the year, the loneliness of 
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its vast solitudes appals tlie heart, and naught living meets 
Grain, and the eye ; yet the shawl-wool goat gives a value to the rocky 
of LaVakh 1 wastes °$ that elevated region, and its scanty acres yield 
unequalled crops of wheat and barley, where the stars can 
be discerned at midday and the thin air scarcely bears the 
sound of thunder to the ear . 1 The heat and the dust storms 
of Multan are perhaps more oppressive than the cold and 
the drifting snows of Tibet; but the favourable position of 
the city, and the several overflowing streams in its neigh- 
Silks, in- bourhood, give an importance, the one to its manufaelures 
cotton of silks and carpets, and the other to the wheat, the indigo, 
Multan. and the cotton of its fields.- The southern slopes of the 


1 Shawl wool is produced most abundantly, and of the finest 
quality, in the steppes between the Shayuk and (ho main branch of 
the Indus. About 100,000 rupees, or £10,000 worth may he carried 
down the valley of the Sutlej to Ludhiana and I >el hi. {, fount a l „ Uiatir 
Society of Bengal, 1844, p. 210.) The importation info Kunlun ir ahum 
is estimated by Moorcroft (Travel*, ii. 165) at about £ 75 , 000 , and t Ihih 
the Sutlej trade may represent loss than a tenth of the whole. 

Moorcroft speaks highly of the cultivation of wheat and barley in 
Tibet, and he once saw a field of the latter grain in that country such 
as he had never before beheld, and which, he says, an English fanner 
would have ridden many miles to have looked'at. (Trank* L imp, 
280.) , ' 


The gravel of the northern steppes of Tibet yields gold in grains, 
but tho value of the crude borax of the lakes surpasses, as an art ieh 
of tradej that of the precious metal. 

In Yarkand an intoxicating drug named churru*^ much uned in 
India, is grown of a superior quality, and while opium could ho f akon 
across the Himalayas, the Hindus and Chinese earned on a brisk 
traffic of exchange in tho two deleterious eommodit ics, 

. Tlle trado in through Tibet to Kashmir and Kabul in of incut 
lm ?T!f n00 * ^ oc ^ s weigh about eight pounds, and sell for 12u. 
and 16s. up to 86s, and 48s. each, according to tin* finality, ((‘f 
Moorcroft, Travels, t 350, 351,) 4 1 ’ 

2 The wheat of Multan is beardless, and its grain is long and hen v y. 
3L\? S . ^P orted ia * ar £° quantities to Kfijputana, and also, emee the 
Hntrsh occupation, to Sind to an increased extent. Tin* vnltm of 
tho carpets manufactured ia Multan docs not perhaps exceed 50,000 
rupees annually. The silk manufacture may he wort h five Utiwn that 
in 1 c J udin ^ l t i )a ; t ! )f Bahawalpur, 400,000 rupees in nil; but 
the demand for such fabrics has markedly deel ined since f he ex r mhdou 

S ! nd - , Tho raw Hilk oI f*okl.ar« in UK,.,i in 

preference to that ot Bengal, as being stronger and more glossy, 

English piece-goods, or (more largely) cotton twists to be woven 
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Himalayas are periodically deluged with rain, which is almost 
unknown beyond the snow, and is but little felt in Multan 
or along the Indus. The central Punjab is mostly a bushy 
jungle or a pastoral waste ; its rivers alone have rescued 
it from the desert, but its dryness keeps it free from savage 
beasts, and its herds of cattle are of staple value to the 
country ; while the plains which immediately bound the 
hills, or are influenced by the Indus and its tributaries, are 
not surpassed in fertility by any in India. The many 
populous towns of these tracts are filled with busy weavers 
of cotton and silk and wool, and with skilful workers in 
leather and wood and iron. Water is found near the su rfaee, 
and the Persian wheel is in general use for purposes of irri¬ 
gation. Sugar is produced in. abundance, and the markets 
of Sind and Kabul are in part supplied with that valuable 
article by the traders of Amritsar, the commercial emporium 
of Northern India . 1 The artisans of Kashmir, the varied 

into cloth, have been introduced everywhere in India; hut those 
well-to-do in the world can alone buy foreign articles, and thus while 
about eighteen tons of cotton twist are used by the weavers of 
Bahawaipur, about 300 tons of (cleaned) cotton are grown in the 
district, and wrought up by the villagers or exported to'Uujputaua. 

The Lower Punjab and Balmwalpu yield respectively about 750 
and lf)0 tons of indigo, it is worth on the spot from tk/. to U. \\d 
the pound. The principal market is Khurasan ; but the trade has 
declined of late, perhaps owing to the quantities which may be intro¬ 
duced into that country by way of the Persian Gulf from India. The 
fondness of the Sikhs, and of the poorer Muhammadans of the Indus, 
for blue clothing, will always maintain a fair trade in indigo. : It 
seems hardly necessary to state that tin* prosperity of the Western 
Punjab to-day depends principally upon its grain, and that cultiva¬ 
tion has received a great stimulus from t he* canal system. 

As regards the second paragraph of the note the statement about 
the consumption of foreign cotton, &c\, reads strangely to a modern 
generation.—E d.] 

1 In 1844 the customs and excise duties of the Punjab amounted 
to £340,000 or £350,000, or to one-thirteenth of the whole? revenue? of 
Kan jit 8ingh, estimated at £3,350,000. [* Under the present system 
of decentralization in finance, the Imperial Government delegates to 
the Punjab Government the control of expenditure on the ordinary 
administrative services, together with the whole or a certain propor¬ 
tion of certain heads of revenue suOieient to meet those charges. ()f 
the various heads of revenue, post ofliee, telegraphs, railways, opium, 
and salt are entirely Imperial. Land revenue, stamps, excise, income* 
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The saffron productions of that famous valley, its harvests of saffron, 
and the^ an( j -j ts important manufacture of shawls, are well known 
ic£i?r. and need only be alluded to. 1 The plains of Attoek and 
nice and Peshawar no .longer shelter the rhinoceros which Rftbar 
PesMwar delighted to hunt, but are covered with rich crops of rice, 
eS aW of wheat, and of barley. The mountains themselves pro- 
Drugs, duee drugs and dyes and fruits ; their precipitous sides 
dyes, and support forests of gigantic pines, and veins of copper, or 
Se hi]ls. f extensive deposits of rock salt and of iron ore are contained 
within their vast outline. The many fertile vales lying 
between the Indus and Kashmir are perhaps unsurpassed 
in the East for salubrity and loveliness: the seasons are 
European, and the violent 4 monsoon ’ of India is replaced 
by the genial spring rains of temperate climates. 

Inhabi- The people comprised within the limits of the Sikh rule 
tants. or influence, are various in their origin, their language?, and 
their faith. The plains of Upper India, in which the Brah¬ 
mans and Kshattriya had developed a peculiar civilization, 
have been overrun by Persian or Scythia tribes, from the 
age of Darius and Alexander to that, of Babur and Nadir 
Shah. Particular traces of the successive conquerors may 
yet perhaps be found, but the main features are : (l) the 
tioifofThe introduction of the Muhammadan creed ; and (2) the long 
Jats, and antecedent emigration of hordes of Juts from ( lie plains of 
tootSu- U PP er Asia * rt is not necessary to enter into the ant h 
hammad- quities of Grecian 4 Getae ’ and Chinese 4 Yueehi \ to discuss 
amsm. the asserted identity of a peasant. Jfifc and a moon-descended 
Yadu, or to try to trace the blood of KadphLses in the? veins 

tax, and major irrigation works are divided between Urn Imperial and 
Provincial Governments in the proportion of one-half to each. Minor 
irrigation works and some minor heads an*, divides! in varying pm 
portions, while the revenue from forests, registration, court h of law, 
jails,police, and education are wholly provincial, as well as the income 
of district boards and municipalities. The Budget for 19 M Io shows 
a total revenue (including opening balance) of Rh. M4,50 000 and 
a total expenditure of Re, 5,00,29,000, leaving a dosing balance of 
Us. 1,44,21,000 .’—Indian Year Book, 1915,} 

1 Mr. Moorcroft (Travels, if. 194) estimates i ha annual value of t in* 
Kashmir manufacture of shawls at £300,000, hut thin seems n small 
estimate if the raw material he worth £75,000 alone {Trunin, il 105, 
worth^T^ horse loads of 300 pounds, each pound being 
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of Ran jit Singh. It is sufficient to observe that the vigorous 
Hindu civilization of the first ages of Christianity soon 
absorbed its barbarous invaders, and that in the lapse of 
centuries the Jats became essentially Brahmanical in lan¬ 
guage and belief. Along the southern Indus they soon 
yielded their conscience to the guidance of Islam ; those 
of the north longer retained their idolatrous faith, but they 
have lately had a new life breathed into them ; they now 
preach the unity of God and the equality of man, and, 
after obeying Hindu and Muhammadan rulers, they have 
themselves once more succeeded to sovereign power. 1 'The 
Musalman occupation forms the next grand epoch in 
general Indian history after the extinction of the Buddhist 
religion ; the common speech of the people has been par¬ 
tially changed, and the tenets of Muhammad are gradually 
revolutionizing the whole fabric of Indian society ; but the 
difference of race, or the savage manners of the conquerors, 
struck the vanquished even more forcibly than their creed, 
and to this day Juts and others talk of 1 Turks 1 as synony¬ 
mous with oppressors, and the proud Bajpfits not only 
bowed before the Musalmans, but have perpetuated the 
remembrance of their servitude by adopting *■ Turkhana \ 
or Turk money, into their language as the equivalent of 
tribute. 

In the valley of the Upper Indus, that, is, in Ladakh and Tin* 

Little Tibet, the prevailing caste is the Bholi subdivision of 

of the great Tartar variety of the human race. Lower down ‘ ‘ ' 
that classical stream, or in (digit and Chulass, the remains The unriwit 
of the old and secluded races of Dardus and Dfmgars are 
still to be found, but both in iskanlo and in (digit itself, Turkomans 
there is some mixture of Turkoman tribes from the wilds of( digit, 
of Pamer and Kashkar. The people of Kashmir have from Tin* Ku*h. 
time to time been mixed with races from the north, the miviH 
south, and the west; and while their language is Hindu 
and their faith Muhammadan, the manners of the primitive 
Kash or Hatch tribes, have been influenced by their proxi¬ 
mity to the Tartars. The hills westward from Kashmir to attjI fh(iir 
the Indus are inhabited by Kukas and Bam ban, of whom 'v<**n*m 
little is known, but towards the river itself the Yusufzuis \ l ^ m 
1 Bee appendix i. 
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Kukas, and other Afghan tribes prevail; while there arc* many 
Bambas^ se cluded valleys peopled by the widely spread <»ujars, 
ujars, c. wiioge j 1 | stor y has y e t to be ascertained, and who are the 
vassals of Arabian 4 saiyids or of Afghan and Turkoman 
lords. 

The Gak- In the hills south of Kashmir, and west of the Jhclum 
the 8 and ' t0 Attock and Kalabagh on the Indus, are found Gakhars, 
Janjuas. Gujars, Khattars, Awans, Janjuas, and others, all of whom 
may be considered to have from time to time merged into 
the Hindu stock in language and feelings. Of these, some, 
as the Janjuas and especially the Gakhars, have a local 
reputation. Peshawar and the hills which surround it, an* 
The Yusuf- peopled by various races of Afghans, as Yusuf/nLs and 
Z A %. Mohmands in the north and west, Khalils and others in Hie 
& c . centre, and Afridis, Khattaks, and others in tin* south and 
east. The hills south of Kohat, and the districts of Tank 
another and ® amm » are likewise peopled by genuine* Afghans, as 
Afghans!^ the pastoral Waziris and others, or by agricultural 1 ribas 
claiming such a descent; and, indeed, throughout the 
mountains on either side of the Indus, every valley has its 
separate tribe or family, always opposed in interest, amt 
sometimes differing in speech and manners. Generally it. 
may be observed, that on the north, the Afghans <m nrn- 
side, and the Turkomans on the other, are gradually pressing 
upon the old but less energetic Danins, who have been 
already mentioned. 

Ju a ts C and - In the districts on dthCT Hide of the Indus south of 
Rains, of Kalabagh, and likewise around Multiin, llie* population is 
Middle partly Balueh and partly Jat, intermixed, however, wifli 
“ us ' other tribes, as Aroras and Rains, and towards the inouti- 
Bh n t‘ d tainS ° f Suleim5n some Afghan tribes arc likewise lo bo 
KatiS' an found located. In the waste tracts between {.lie Indus and 
cL*t le i Sutlej ' are found Juns > ShllK, Kurruls, KiUhls, and 

plains. other tribes, who are both pastoral and pnslnt.ory, and who, 
Chibs and the Cbibs and Buhows south of Kashmir, between the 

thfCe? Jhelum and - Chenab » ma y be the first inhabitants of the 
hills. country, but little reclaimed in manners by Hindu or 
Muhammadan conquerors; or one or more of them, as 
the BKutis, who boast of their lunar descent, may represent 
9 . tribe of ancient invaders or colonizers who have yielded 
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to others more powerful than themselves. Indeed, there 
seems little doubt of the former supremacy of the Jibuti or 
Bhati race in North-Western India,: the tribe is extensively 
diffused, but the only sovereignty which remains to it is 
over the sands of Jaisalmer. 1 The tracts along the Sutlej, 
about Pakpattan, are occupied by Watt us and .Jfohiya 
Rajputs, 2 while lower down are found some of the Lungah 
tribe, who were once the masters of I Vh and Multan, 

The hills between Kashmir and the Sutlej are possessed 
by Rajput families, and the Muhammadan invasion seems 
to have thrust the more warlike Indians, on one side into 
the sands of Rajputana and the hills of Bimdrlkhund, and 
on the other into the recesses of the Himalayas. But tin* 
mass of the population is a mixed ruee called Dogras about 
Jammu, and Kanets to the eastward, even as far as the 
Jumna and Ganges, and which boasts of some Hajpui 
blood. There are, however, some, other tribes intermixed, 
as the Gaddis, who claim to be KshuU.riya, and an tin* 
Kohlis, who may be the aborigines, and who resemble in 
manners and habits, and perhaps in language, the forest 
tribes of Central India. Towards the snowy limits there is 
some mixture of Bhutis, and towards Kashmir and in the 
towns there is a similar mixture of the people of that valley. 

The central tract in the plains stretching from the* Jliehim 
to Hanfli, Hissfur, and Pfmlpat, and lying to the north of 
Klmshab and the ancient Dlpfdpur, is inhabited chiefly 
by Jats ; and the particular country of tin* Sikh people 
may be said to lie around Lahore, Amritsar, and even (hijrftt 
to the north of the Sutlej, and around Bhatinda and Smturn 

1 The little chiofship of Karauii, hot wren 'hiiptir.'iud Lwaiim*. may 
also bo added. The Rftja in admitted by tic* gemnlogiidH to be ill 
the Yadu or Lunar rare, but ptmplo sometimes any that fits Iw-mg ins 
AMr or Cowherd forms his only relationship to Krishna, the tJimioral 
Apollo of the Indiana. 

2 Tod ( Mjasthm, U 118) regards the Johiyaa im extinct s but they 
still flourish as peasants on either hank of the Butlej, lad ween K astir 
and Bahawaipur : they are now Muhammadans. The !)ahk of Tod 
(L 118) are likowiae to he found tm cultivators and m Mtihammudaim 
on the Lower Sutlej, under the name of Ikhoh, or Diihur and Ihdntr ; 
and they and many other tribes seem to have yielded on one ishp m 
Bahtor BajpGts, and on the other to Baluchis?/ 
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to the south of that river. The one trad is prc-eminently 
called Manjha or the middle land, and the other is known 
as Malwa, from, it is said, some fancied resemblance in 
greenness and fertility to the Central Indian province of 
mixed with that name. Many other people arc, however, intermixed, 
Uujars, as Bhutis and Dogras, mostly to the south and west, and 
PatMns* Rains, Rurs, and others, mostly in the east, (hljurs are 
and others, everywhere numerous, as are also other Rajputs besides 
Bhutis, while Pathans arc found in scattered villus's and 
towns. Among the Pathans those of Ka.sur have long been 
numerous and powerful, and the Rajputs of Rfthon have 
Relative a local reputation. Of the gross agricultural population of 
of some° nS centra * tract > perhaps somewhat more than four-tenths 
principal may be Jat, and somewhat more than one-tenth < bijar, 
races. while nearly two-tenths may be Rfijpilts more or less pure. 

and less than a tenth claim to be Muhammadans of foreign 
origin, although it is highly probable that about a third of 
the whole people profess the Musuhnan faith, 1 2 3 

In every town and city*there are, moreover, tribes of 
religionists, or soldiers, or traders, or liamliemftsmen, and 
thus whole divisions of a provincial capita! may be peopled 
by holy Brahmans 2 or as holy Kaiyids, by Afghan or 
Kshattri- Bundela soldiers, by Kshnttriyas, Arormo and ffnnnb en* 
Immof in tracle > by Kashmiri weavers, and by mcohumes im<| 

the cities, dealers of the many degraded or inferior races of Hindustan, 
None of these are, however, so powerful, so united* or mi 
numerous as to affect the surrounding rural popnlaUom 
although, after the Jilts, the KHlinttriyiw are prrtmpH the 
most influential and enterprising race in the country , 4 
The wail- Of the wandering houseless races, the (’hangars are the 
Changars. most numerous and the best known, and they seem to 
deserve notice as being probably the same ns the Clilngiiiirlw 

1 See Appendix II, 

2 bi the Punjab, and along the (huigea, Brilftniittw Ihivo imtnUv 
the appellation of Missar or Mitter (h e. MitlimJ given to f hem, if 111;* 
distinguished as Pandits (i, 0. as doctors or men of loaraiiigh The 
title seems, according to tradition, or to the surmise of well informed 
native Indians, to have been introduced by the hod Mtihammmhn 
invaders, and it may perhaps show that the UrtUumitm were held to 
be worshippers of the sun by the Unitarian knnoehmta, 

3 See Appendix III. 
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of Turkey, the Russian Tzigans, the German Zigueners, the 
Italian Zingaros, the Spanish Git aiios, and t he English 
Gypsies. About Delhi the race is called Kan jar. a word 
which, in the Punjab, properly implies a court e'/an dancing 
girl. 1 

The limits of Race and Religion are not the saint*, other* 
wise the two subjects might have been considered together Hminm 
with advantage. In Ladakh the people and the dependent "[ij, 1 ’* 
rulers profess Lamaie Buddhism, whieh is so widely diffused nmntn,-, 
throughout Central Asia, but the Tibetans of Iskfirdo, the ' r L‘ 
Dardus of Gilgit, and the Kfikas and Bambas of the ruggt*d 
mountains, are Muhammadans of t he Shiah persuasion. The 
people of Kashmir, of Kishtwar, of Bhimbar, of Pakhli, Muhufam/o 
and of the hills south and west to the salt range and the ‘Limit 
Indus, are mostly Sunni Muhammadans," as are likewise ^ , 

the tribes of Peshawar and of the valley of the Indus Mulmnml* 
southward, and also the inhabitants of Multan, and of the 
plains northward as lar as Pind-Dadan-Khfm, Chiniot, and r/-VhTwar # 
Dipalpur. The people of tin* 1 linmluyas, east ward of Kisht* ^ 
war and Bhimbar, are Hindus of the IhriilinmiiiVa] faith, wit h ri^ikk^ 
some Buddhist colonies (o the north, and some Miilutne muni*»H»iH 
madan families to the south-west. The* •hits of 4 Milnjlni * 
and ‘Malwa ’ are mostly Sikhs, hut perhaps not orio-tltml of 
of the whole population between the* dltelum and dunum * r !» l phu*^ 
has yet embraced the* tenets of Nilnak and Unbind, the whTilsuil,- 
other two-thirds being still equally divided between Islam niamni* 

and Brahmanism. LT 1 ! 

, r , Mmmiiimu* 

,Xn every town, excepting perhaps Loh, arid in most of 

tho villages of thu Muhammadan districts of I’osltflwur and 
KaNlnnir, and of tho Sikh districts „f Miinjhn and Mfdwft, u'Lsnf 
there arc always to he found Hindu traders and shnpkcejierH. •'hilwimmi ■ 
The Kshattriya prevail in the northern towns, and the ' i "‘ 

Aroras are numerous in the province of Multan. The Kash¬ 
miri Brahmans emulate in intelligence and usefulness the 

t 1 J’’or the -whole question of Indian gipsies the render is referred to 
an article on ‘The Indian Origin of the Uipsjrx in Kurimc *, hy 
Mr. A. (’. Woolner, which npixcarx in vol. ii of the Journal at thr. 

Punjab Uhhricttl xNVWrfi/. j 

^ 1 he author leftrus from his brother, Major A. ('uimiiighiuu who 

hm twice visited Kashmir, that the MulmmmjuianH of that valley are 
nearly all Bhmh, instead of Haim*, an «tated iu the text, *1, I>„ t\ 
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Maratha Pandits and the Baibas of Bengal; the*}' are a good 
deal employed in official business, although the Kshatlriya 
and the Aroras are the ordinary accountants and farmers 
Village of revenue. In 6 Malwa ’ alone, that is, about BImfcmda and 

abou^Bha- Sunam, can the Sildi po])uIation be found unmixed, and 
tinda there it has passed into a saying, that the priest, tin* soldier, 
§ikh! J the mechanic, the shopkeeper, and the ploughman are all 
equally Sikh. 

Thede- There are, moreover, in the Punjab, as throughout India, 
based and seve ral poor and contemned races, to whom Brahmans will 

SGClUuGCL A 

races,wor- not administer the consolations of religion, and who have* 
supers no t been sought as converts by the Muhammadans. These* 
gods and worship village or forest gods, or family progenitors, or < hey 

oracular invoke a stone as typical of the great mother of mankind : 
divinities. _ , ' . , ; , ,, , . , 

or some have become acquainted wdli the writings oi tin* 

later Hindu reformers, and regard themselves as inferior 
members of the Sikh community. In the remote I iimalayas, 
again, where neither MuIIa, nor Lfuna, nor Brfdmian, has 
yet cared to establish himself, the people an* equally without 
instructed priests and a determinate faith ; they worship 
the Spirit of each lofty peak, they erect temples to the 
limitary god of each snow-clad summit, and believe that 
from time to time the attendant, servitor is inspired to utter 
the divine will in oracular sentences, or that- when the 
image of the Daitya or Titan is borne in solemn procession 
on their shoulders, a pressure to the right or left denotes 
good or evil fortune. 1 

Character- The characteristics of race and religion are everywhere 
race and of S reater importance than the accidents of position or the 

religion, achievements of contemporary genius ; hut the influences 
of descent and manners, of origin and worship, need not 

1 In the Lower Himalayas of the Punjab there are many shrines to 
Gfiga or Goga, and the poorer classes of the plnhm likewise reverence 
the memory of the ancient hero. His birth or appearance j H variously 
related. One account makes him the chief of Ghr/.ni, nmi onuses him 
to war with his brothers Arjfm and Hurjan. He wiut Minin by f hew* 
but behold ! a rock opened .and Q uga again sprang forth armed tmd 
mounted. Another account makes him the lord of l>urcM>tm-hr,t, m 
the wastes .of Rajwara, and this corresponds in some degree with 
what Tod (M&jaath&n, ii, 447) says of the same champion, who diet! 
fighting against the armies of Mahmud* 
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be dwelt upon in all their ramifications, The systems of 
Buddha, of Brahma, mid of Muhammad are extensively 
diffused in the Eastern world, and they intimately affeoi the 
daily conduct of millions of men. But, for the most part, 
these creeds no longer inspire their vot aries wit h enthusiasm; 
the faith of the people is no longer a living principle, hut 
a social custom,—a rooted, an almost instinctive deference 
to what has been the practice of centuries. The Tibet am 
who unhesitatingly believes the Deity to dwell incarnate in 
the world, and who grossly thinks he perpetuates a prayer 
by the motion of a wheel, and the Hindu, who piously con¬ 
siders his partial gods to delight in forms of stone or clay, 
would indeed still resist the uncongenial innovations of 
strangers ; but the spirit* which erected temples to Silky a 
the Seer from the torrid to the frigid zone, or which raised 
the Brahmans high above all other Indian races, and w hieh 
led them to triumph in poetry and philosophy, is no longer to 
be found in its ancient simplicity and vigour. Tin* Buddhist 
and therevererof the Vedas, is indeed each satisfied with his 
own chance of a happy immortality, but he l% indifferent 
about the general reception of truth, and, while la* will not 
himself be despotically interfered with, he cures not what 
may he the fate of others, or what becomes of those who 
differ from him. Even the Muhammadan, whose imagina¬ 
tion must not be assisted by any visible similitude, is prone 
to invest the dead with the powers of hdereessurs, and to 
make pilgrimages to the graves of departed mortals ; 1 and 
we should now look in vain for any general expression of 
that feeling which animated the simple Arabian disciple, 

L l Such a phenomenon is not eoidined to Inline alone. If would 
seem to he a ehuraetemtie development in many religions, Wien 
onee what one may call the 4 human tnueh ' weakens, and when the 
gulf separating the worshipper nuci the founder of his eiml aeetmi 
sharply defined, then* is u tendency to interpose some form of media 
tioix to bridge mieh an imaginary gulf. To tnieh a feeling Put Italic 
Europe owes the introduetion of the worship of the Blenaed Virgin 
and the invoeatiou of count leas Habits, To mich n hading, at no. 
Buddhism owes the introduction of the Bodhmnttva or Piw, tic* 
mediators for lent houIh, And it will further he found i hat in 
course of time nueh mediating forces tend to lo«e their general 
character arid to become localised tutelary flowers, * Kn,f 
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or the hardy Turkoman convert, to plant thrones across 
the fairest portion of the ancient hemisphere. It is true 
that, in the Muhammadan world, there are still many 
zealous individuals, and many mountain and past oral i ribes, 
who will take up arms, as well as become passive martyrs, 
for their faith, and few will deny that Turk, and Persian, 
and Pathan would more readily unite for conscience's sake 
under the banner of Muhammad, than Russian, and Swede, 
and Spaniard are ever likely to march under one common 
satisfied 6 Labarum The Musalman feels proudly secure of Jus 
with their P ath t f0 salvation ; he will resent the exhortations of those 
own faith, whom he pities or contemns as wanderers, and, unlike the 
Hindu and the Buddhist, he is still actively dt ■sirous of 
acquiring merit by adding to the number of t rue believers, 
notberra- But Buddllist > and Hrahmanist, and Muhammadan have 
soned into eac ^ an instructed body of ministers, and each eoniides in 
r'n : t an authoritative ritual, or in a revealed huv. Their reason 
iam,y. an(1 their ] l0pcs are jj 0th sfitislicd, and lienee flic difficulty 
of converting them to the Christian faith by the methods 
of the civilized moderns. Our missionaries, earnest, and 
devoted men, must be content with the cold arguments of 
science and criticism ; they must, not rouse (he feelings, or 
appeal to the imagination ; they cannot, promise aught 
which their hearers were not sure of before ; they cannot 
go into the desert to fast, nor retire to the mount atnd ops to 
pray; they cannot declare the fulfilment of any fondly 
cherished hope of the people, nor, in announcing a great 
principle, can they point to the success of the sword and 
the visible favour of the Divinity. No austerity of saneth 
tilde convinces the multitude, unit the Pandit and the Mullit 
can each oppose dialectics to dialectics, morality to morality, 
and revelation to revelation. Our zealous preachers may 
create sects among ourselves, half QuictM ami half Epi¬ 
curean, they may persevere in their laudable resolution of 
bringing up the orphans of heathen parents, amt they may 
gain some converts among intelligent inquirers as well as 
among the ignorant and the indigent, hut it seems hopeless 
that they should ever Christianize the Indian ami Muham¬ 
madan worlds. 1 

1 The masses can only be convinced by mean* repudiated by y«it« 
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The observers of thft ancient creeds quietly pursue the 
even tenor of their way* self satisfied and almost indifferent 
about others ; but the Sikhs are converts to a new religion, sikhbm ;m 

the seal of the double dispensation of Brahma and Muhum- : *'*Lye and 
. pervjwiuig 

mad : their enthusiasm is still fresh* and their faith is still principle. 

an active and a living principle. They are persuaded that, 

God himself is present with them* that He supports them 
in all their endeavours, and that sooner or later He will 
confound their enemies for His own glory. This feeling of 
the Sikh people deserves the attention of the English, both 
as a civilized nation and as a paramount government. 

Those who have heard a follower of Guru Goblnd declaim 
on the destinies of his race* his eye wild with enthusiasm 
and every muscle quivering with excitement* can under¬ 
stand that spirit which impelled the naked Arab against the 
mail-clad troops of Rome and Persia,* and which led our 
own chivalrous ami believing forefathers through Europe 
to battle for the cross on the shores of Asia. The Sikhs do 
not form a numerous sect, yet their strength is not to he 
estimated by tens of thousands, but by the unify and 
energy of religious fervour and warlike; temperament. * They 
will dare much, and they will endure much* for the mystic 
6 Khalsa ’ or commonwealth ; they are not; discouraged by 
defeat* and they ardently look forward to the day when 
Indians and Arabs and Persians and Turks shall all acknow¬ 
ledge t he double mission of Nfinnk and Gobind Singh. 

The characteristics of race are perhaps more deep-,*seated 
and enduring than those of religion ; but, in considering 
any people* the results of birth and breeding, of descent 

and the instructed intellect of man, ami the futility of ondeu vouring 
to convince the learned hy argument is exemplified in Marty n’u 
Persian Controversies, translated hy Dr. Dm, in the dmeusmon 
carried on between the Christian missionaries at Allnhfihitil and the 
Muhammadan Mtillas at Lucknow, in Rim Mohan Roy**! work on 
Deism and the Vedas, and in the published oom$«|H»ndonoe of the 
fafcubodhni Huhha of Calcutta. For an instance of tlm satisfaction 
of the Hindus with their creed, see Moore reft, Tmwh r *, IIH, where 
some Udotflfl commend him for believing, like them, in a Clod I |Goh 
Kennedy (Em* fhrul, Mytfml^ p. 141) states that the Brill mm ns 
ihmk : little of the Christian missionaries (m propagandists), although 
Wu) knghsh have held authority in India for several generations, 

D. C.] 
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The Jats and instruction, must be held jointly in view. The Jid s 
indus- are knowll i n the north and west of India as industrious and 
mdhigh- successful tillers of the soil, and as hardy yeomen equally 
spirited. rea( jy to take up arms and to follow the plough. They 
form, perhaps, the finest rural population in India. On the 
Jumna their general superiority is apparent, and Rhartpur 
bears witness to their merits, while on the Sutlej religious 
reformation and political ascendancy have each served to 
give spirit to their industry, and activity and purpose to 
The Rains their courage. 1 The Rains, the MfilTs, and soon* others, are 
and some no t inferior to the Jilts in Iahoriousness and sobriety, 
scarcely although they are so in enterprise and resolution. The 
inferior as Rajputs are always brave men, and they form, too, a dc~ 
tihers of sirab | e p easan try. The Gujars everywhere prefer pasturage 
ground. to the plough, whether ol the Hindu or Muhammadan faith. 

The Baluchis do not become careful cultivators even when 
Robots, long settled in the plains, and the tribes adjoining the hill.s 
The Gujars are of a disposition turbulent and predatory. Tiny most h 
peoifjc° ial devote themselves to the rearing of camels, and they fra* 
The verse Upper India in charge of herds of thud useful animal. 
Baluchis The Afghans are good husbandmen when they have been 
and accustomed to peace in the plains of India, or when they 
predatory. f ee j secure in their own valleys, hut they are even of a more 
ghlnfin- turbulent character than the Baluchis, and they are every- 
dustrious, where to be met with as mercenary soldiers. Both races 
lcnt. tUrbU " arc? * n own country little better than free¬ 

booters, and the Muhammadan faith has mainly helprd 
them to justify their excesses against unbelievers, and to 

1 Under the English system of selling tin* propriftnry right, in 
villages when the old freeholder or former jmrrhuaer nrny be tJisitf4r 
to pay the land tax, the data of Upper India are yrmlunify l*mmiing 
the possessors of tho greater portion of the soil, ft hu t whieh the 
author first hoard on tho high authority of Mr, Thnmiiwm, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of tho North* WwiteruVrovinmn It m h common 
saying that if a Jat has fifty rupees, he will rather dig i$ well or buy 
a pair of bullocks with the money than sjamd if on the idle mpm iugn 
of a marriage. [/ Hotmdly tho landed Haases stand high, and of these 
the Jats, numbering nearly five millions, are the most important. 
Roughly speaking, one-half of the Jilts are Mulnmiothm, one-third 
Sikh, and one-sixth Hindu. In distribution they urn ubiquitous innl 
are equally divided over tho five divisions of f he provinre. 4 * 

Year Book, 1915.] 
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keep them together under a common banner for purposes 
of defence or aggression. The Kshattriya and Aroras of the 
cities and towns are enterprising as merchants and frugal 
as tradesmen. They are the principal financiers and 
accountants of the country ; but the ancient military spirit 
frequently reappears amongst the once royal 4 Kshattriya \ 
and they become able governors of provinces and skilful 
leaders of armies. 1 The industry and mechanical skill of 
the stout-limbed prolific Kashmiris are as well known as 
their poverty, their tameness of spirit, and their loose 
morality. The people of the hills south and east of Kashmir 
are not marked by any peculiar and well-determined 
character, excepting that the few unmixed Rajputs possess 
the personal courage and the pride of race which distinguish 
them elsewhere, and that the Gakhars still cherish the 
remembrance of the times when they resisted Babur and 
tided Humayun. The Tibetans, while they are careful 
cultivators of their diminutive Helds rising tier upon tier, 
ire utterly debased in spirit, and at present they seem 
ncapable of independence and even of resistance to gross 
>ppression. The system of polyandry obtains among them, 
lot as a perverse law, but as a necessary institution. Every 
ipot of ground within the hills which can lx? cultivated has 
>een under the plough for ages ; the number of mouths 

1 Harl Singh, a Sikh, and the most enterprising of Ranjlt Singh’s 
;cnerals, was a Kshattriya; arid the best of Iuk governors, Mohkam 
3hand and Sawan Mai, were of the same rant. 1 !. The learning of Bolu 
M, a Kharma Kshattriya, and a follower of the Sikh ehief of Ahlu- 
raha, excites some little jealousy among the Brahmans of Lahore 
jiid of the fJullundur Douh ; and Chandii Lai, who ho long managed 
ho affairs of the* Nizam of Hyderabad, wan a Khattrt of Northern 
ndia, and greatly encouraged the Sikh mercenaries in that princi- 
>ality, in opposition to the Arabs and Afghans. The declension of 
ho Kshattriya from soldiers and sovereigns into traders and shop- 
:eopors, has a parallel in the, lust ory of the dews. Men of active minds 
dll always lind employment for themselves, and thus we know what 
heeks became under t he victorious Romans, and what they are 
nder the ruling Turks. We likewise know that the vanquished 
loora were the* most industrious of the subjects of mediaeval Spain ; 
hat the Mughals of Brit ish India are gradually applying themselves 
o the business of exchange, and it is plain that the tralHekers as well 
s the priests of Saxon Kngl&nd, Frankish Gaul, and Gothic Italy 
lust have been chiefly of Roman descent. 
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must remain adapted to the number of acres, and the 
proportion is preserved by limiting each proprietary family 
to one giver of children. The introduction of Muham¬ 
madanism in the west, by enlarging the views of the people 
and promoting emigration, has fended to modify this rule, 
and even among the Lamaic Tibetans any casual influx of 
wealth, as from trade or other sources, immediately leads 
to the formation of separate establishments by the several 
members of a house. 1 The wild tribes of Chibs and Buhows 
in the hills, the Juns and Kathls, and the Dogras and 
Bhutis of the plains, need not be particularly described ; 
the idle and predatory habits of some, and the* quiet pas¬ 
toral occupations of others, are equally the result of posit ion 

The Juris ag 0 f character. The Juns and Kathls, tali, comelv, and 
and v * 7 

Kathls long-lived races, feed vast herds ot camels and black cattle, 

pastoral w hich furnish the towns with the prepared butter of flic 
peaceful, east, and provide the people themselves with their loved 
libations of milk. 2 * * 

Partial mi- The limits of creeds and races which have been described 
trhbes^nd must not he regarded as permanent. Throughout India 
prosely- there are constant petty migrations of the agricultural 
religion, population taking place. Political oppression, or drought s. 
Causes of or floods cause the inhabitants of a village, or of a district, 
migrations, to seek more favoured tracts, and there are always chiefs 
and rulers who are ready to welcome industrious emigrants 


1 Regarding tho polyandry of Ladakh, Moon to ft {Trawl ij, j, 
322) may be referred to, and also tho Journal of Ihr Axialir, Surirft/ of 
BengalfoT J 84-4, p. 202, & o. The effects oft he synt mu on hast ard y hi- cm 
marked, and thus out of 760 people in the little dint riot iff Hnngmn;% 
around tho junction of tho Butloj and Pifcteo (or Spit*) rivers, there 
wore found to be twenty-six bastards, which gives a proportion of 
about one in twenty-nine; and as few grown-up people admitted 
themselves to be illegitimate, the number may even be greater* In 
1835 tho population of England and Wales was about 14,750,000 and 
tho number of bastards affiliated (before t-he new poor btw mine inf o 
operation) was 65,475, or 1 in about 220 (Wade’s HritM ffktw 
pp. 1041-55); and oven should the number so bom double tlmso 
affiliated, the proportion would still speak ngamnf polyandry nw if 
affects female purity. ‘ * 

2 On milk sustained, and blent with length of days, 

The Hippomolgi, peaceful, just, and wise. 

IMad, xiih Cowim*s Tmn8La?!om» 
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tnd to assign them lands on easy terms. This causes some 
luctuation in the distribution of races, and as in India the 
,endency is to a distinction or separation of families, the 
lumber of clans or tribes has become almost infinite. 

Yithin the Sikh dominions the migrations of the Baluchis uu 

ip the Indus are not of remote occurrence, while the oecu- m,! 

>ation by the Sindhian Daudputras of the Lower Sutlej 
ook place within the last hundred years. The migration arid <!r tV«* 
•f the Dogras from Delhi to Ferowpore, and of the Johiyas ha«d- 
rom Marwar to Pakpattan, also on the Sutlej, are historical |j l t *! 
ather than traditional, while the hard-working Hindu Migration* 
lehtums are still moving, family by family and village by ♦»! 1 ^ 
ullage, eastward, away from the Rfivi and Chen&b, and are 4 
nsinuating themselves among less industrious but more siipI >l«h- 
warlike tribes. * iumHt 

Although religious wars scarcely take place among the 
hiddhists, Brahmanists, and Muhammadans of the present 
ay, and although religious fervour has almost disappeared 
rom among the professors at least of the two former 
aiths, proselytism is not unknown to any of the three 
reeds, and Muhammadanism, as possessing still a strong 
itality within it, will long continue to llnd converts among 
he ignorant and the barbarous. Islamism is extending up Mamium 
he Indus from Iskardo towards Leh, and is thus encroach- JiT tIlcI ^ 
ig upon the more worn-out Buddhism ; while the limits 1 
f the idolatrous 6 Kafirs \ almost bordering on Peshawar, 
re daily becoming narrower. To the south and eastward 
f Kashmir, Muhammadanism has also had recent t riumphs, 
nd in every large city and in every Mumilmiln principality nml 
i India there is reason to believe that the religion of the ^ l”* 1 " 
.rabian prophet is gradually gaining ground. In the mwn* *»•*« 
Cimalayas to the eastward of Kishtwilr, the Riljpfit con- 
ucrors have not carried Brahmanism beyond the lower IhMUmn 
alleys ; and into the wilder glens, occupied by the Ignorant l^w***** 
orshippers of local divinities, the Buddhists have recently 
3gun to advance, and Lamas of the red or yellow sects f 11 ^ !twM “ 

1 ' e now ^>nnd where none had set foot a generation ago, 

- mong the forest tribes of India the influence of the Brfth- »-.m hh **" 

] ans continues to increase, and every Bhfl, or (haul, or 
: ohll who acquires power or money, desires to bet thought is tim H 

a 
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wilder a Hindu rather than a 6 Mlechlia’; 1 but, on the other hand, 
the^lains the Indian lait y has > during the last few hundred years, 
Butthe*' lar g el Y assumed to itself the functions of the priesthood, 
peasantry and although Hinduism may lose no votaries, Gusainfi and 
chants" secu * ar Sadhs usurp the authority of Brahmans in the diree- 
generally tion of the conscience. 2 The Sikhs continue to make con- 
are becom- ver ts, but chiefly within the limits of their dependent sway, 
SlnBrlh- for the colossal power of the English has arrested the pro- 
manism. gress of their arms to the eastward, and has left the Jilts of 
the Jumna and Ganges to their old idolatry. 

1 Half of the principality of Bhopal, in Central India, wan founded 
on usurpations from the Gonds, who appear to have migra t«*d in f< >ree 
towards the west about the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
to have made themselves supremo in the valley of the Narbada* ala mi 
Hoshangabad, in spite of the exertions of Aurangzeb, uni il an Afghan 
adventurer attacked them on the decline of the empire, and eomplef ely 
subdued them. The Afghan converted some of the vanquished 1 o his 
own faith, partly by force and partly by conferring Jagir.s. pari ly to 
acquire merit and partly to soothe his conscience, and there are now 
several families of Muhammadan Gonds in the possession of little 
fiefs on either side of the Narbada, These men have more fully go I 
over tho gross superstition of their race, than the Gombs who*have 
adopted Hinduism. 

[ 2 The recent spread of the 4 Marwari ’ traders over I,lie centre, and 
to the south and east of India, may also be noticed, for f he greater 
number of them are Jains. These traffickers of Kajputunu seem in 
have received a strong mercantile impulse about a hundred years 
ago, and their spirit of enterprise given i hem at the* same, fri me a uoehd 
and a religious influence, so that many families of Vumfmave nr 
Brahmanical traders either incline to Jainism or openly (unbrace 
th$fc faith. Jainism is thus extending in India, and conversion is 
rendered tho more easy by tho similarity of origin and oeou potion of 
these various traders, and by tho Quietism and other ohnmetermf h » 
common to the Jains and Vaishnavas.—J, 1). C.j 


CHAPTER II 


OLD INDIAN CREEDS, MODERN REFORMS, AND 
THE TEACHING OF NANAK, UP TO mo a.d. 

The Buddhists — The Brahmans and Kshattriyan — RoaH ion of 
Buddhism on victorious Brahmanism—Latitude of orthodoxy— 

Shankar Acharj and Saivism— Monastic orders—Ramanuj and 
Vaishnavism—The Doctrine of ‘Maya’—The Muhammadan 
conquest—The reciprocal action of Brahmanism and Muhamma¬ 
danism—The successive innovations of Ramanand, (iorakhnat h, 

Kabir, Chaitan, and Vallabh—The reformation of Nilmik, 

The condition of India from remote ages to the present indin and 
time, is an episode in the history of the world inferior only ‘ 

to the fall of Rome and the establishment of Christianity, imlnf*. 
At an early period the Asiatic peninsula, from the southern 
‘ Ghats 5 to the Himalayan mountains, would seem to have 
been colonized by a warlike subdivision of the Caucasian 
race, which spoke a language similar to the ancient Medic? 
and Persian* and which here and there, near the greater 
rivers and the shores of the ocean, formed orderly commu¬ 
nities professing a religion resembling the worship of T| v u 
Babylon and Egypt—a creed which, under varying types, dhhi * ‘ 
is still the solace of a large portion of mankind. - Arva- 
varta the land of good men or believers, comprised Delhi 
and Lahore, Gujr&t and Bengal; but it was on the banks Tim m:\h~ 

. of the Upper Ganges that the latent energies of the people n l imH imi 
first received an impulse, which produced the peculiar 
civilization of the Brahmans, and made a few heroic 
families supreme from Araehosia to the Golden Chersonese?, 

India illustrates the power of Darius and the greatness of 
Alexander, the philosophy of Greece and the religion of 
China; and while Rome was contending with Germans 
and Cimbri, and yielding to Goths and Huns, the Hindus 
absorbed, almost without an effort, swarms of Seylhie 
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barbarians : they dispersed Sacae, 1 they enrolled Ckdae 
among their most famous tribes, 2 and they made others 
serve as their valiant defenders. 3 India afterwards cheeked 
the victorious career of Islam, but she could not wholly 
resist the fierce enthusiasm of the Turkoman hordes ; she 
became one of the most splendid of Muhammadan empires, 
and the character of the Hindu mind has been permanently 
altered by the genius of the Arabian prophet. The well¬ 
being of India’s industrious millions is now linked with the 
fate of the foremost nation of the West, and the representa¬ 
tives of Judaean faith and Roman polity will long wage 
a war of principles with the speculative Brahman, the 
authoritative Mulla, and the hardy believing Sikh. 

The Brahmans and their valiant Kshattriyas had a long 
and arduous contest with that ancient faith of India, 
which, as successively modified, became famous as Bud¬ 
dhism. 4 When Mann wrote, perhaps nine centuries before 

1 Vikramaj It derived his title of Sukari from his exploits a gainst t he 
Sacac (Sakae). The race is still perhaps preserved pure in the wilds of 
Tartary, between Yarkand and the Mansarawar Lake, when 4 i he 
Hofapoa called Kolmaks (Calmues) by the Muhammadans, continue 
to bo dreaded by the people of Tibet. [A dread effectually removed 
by the systematic conquest of Eastern Turkestan by the Chinese 
during the nineteenth century.—K n. | 

2 The Getao are referred to as the name with the ancient Chinese 
Yuechi and the modern .Tats, but their identity is as yet, perhaps, 
rather a reasonable conclusion than a logical or critical deduction. 

3 The four Agnikula tribes of Kshattriyas or Rajputs are hero 
alluded to, viz. the OhohfmH, ftolunkees, Rowars (or Prumurs). and 
the Purihars. The unnamed progenitors of these races seem efeariy 
to have boon invaders who sided with the Brahmans in their warfare, 
partly with the old Kshattriyas, partly with increasing schismut jes, 
and partly with invading Graeco-Hadrians, and whose warlike merit, 
as well as timely aid and subsequent conformity, got them enrolled 
as 4 fireborn % in contradistinction to the solar ami lunar families. 
The Agnikulas are now mainly found in the tract of country extending 
from IJjjain to Rewah near Benares, and Mount Abu is asserted to be 
the place of their miraculous birth or appearance. Vikmmajit, the 
champion of Brahmanism, was a Powar according to the common 
accounts, 

4 The relative priority of Brahmanism and Buddhism continues 
to bo argued and disputed among the learned. The wide diffusion at 
one period of Buddhism in I ndia is as certain as t he later predominance 
of Brahmanism, but the truth seems to bo that they arc of indepen¬ 
dent origin, and that they existed for a long time contemporaneously ; 
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Christ, when Alexander conquered, and even seven hundred 
years afterwards, when the obscure Fabian travelled and 

the former chiefly in the south-west, and the latter about Oudh and 
Tirhut. It is not, however, necessary to suppose, with M. Burnouf, 
that Buddhism is purely and originally Indian {Introduction it 
VHistoire du Buddliimm Indian, Avertissemcnt i), notwithstanding 
the probable derivation of the name from the Sanskrit ‘ Buddhi 
intelligence; or from the 6 bo ’ or 4 bodee i. e. the ficus relir/iosa or 
peepul tree. The Brahmanioal genius gradually received a develop¬ 
ment which rendered the Hindus proper supreme throughout the 
land ,* but their superior learning became of help to their antagonists, 
and Gautama, himself a Brahman or a Kshattriya, would appear to 
have taken advantage of the knowledge of the hierarchy to give a 
purer and more scientific form to Buddhism, and thus to become its 
great apostle in succeeding times. [The whole subject, however, is 
complicated in the extreme ; and it is rendered the more no by the 
probability that the same Gautama is the author of the popular 
‘ Nyaya 5 system of Philosophy, and that Buddha himself is one. form 
of the favourite divinity Vishnu ; although the orthodox explain 
that circumstance by saying the Preserving Power assumed an hereti¬ 
cal character to delude Deodas, king of Benares, who hy his viilues 
and authority endangered the supremacy of the (Imls. (('f. Kennedy, 
Res. Bind. MyttJioL, |>. 248, &e.)—J. D. (J.'| Of the modern faiths, 
Saivism perhaps most correctly represents the original Vedie worship, 
(Of. Wilson, Ah, Mes.>x vii. 171, &c,, and Vishnu Pimm, preface, Ixiv.) 
Jainism and Vaishnammn are the resultants of the two beliefs in a 
Buddhist and Brahmanieal dress respectively, while* Bahtism still 
vividly illustrates the old superstition of the'masses of the people, 
whose ignorant minds quailed, before the dread goddess of famine, 
pestilence, and death. The most important monument of .Buddhism 
now remaining is perhaps the Hope ’ or hemisphere, near Bhilsa in 
Central India, which it is a disgrace to the English that they partially 
destroyed a generation ago in search of imaginary chambers or vessel's 
containing relics, and are only now about to have delineated, and so 
made available to the learned. The numerous hasmlUfs of its singu¬ 
lar stone enclosure still vividly represent the manners as well as tin* 
belief of the India of Asoka, and show that the Tree, the Sun, and t he 
Stupa (or * tope ’) itself- apparently the type of Meru or the (Vntrnl 
Mount of the World—were, along with the i in personated Buddha, 
the principal objects of adoration at that period, and that tin* country 
was then partly peopled by a race of men wearing high caps and short 
tunics, so different from the ordinary dross of Hindus. [It is now 
usually accepted that, by about <K)G b, o. Brahmanism was generally 
the chief religion of India-, and the probable date of the birth of 
Gautama (567 B.e.) makes Buddhism the younger of the two religions. 
It seems hardly necessary to add that, since the author wrote the 
above note, our knowledge of Buddhism in India has been enormously 
increased by the careful researches of the Archaeological Department, 
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studied, there were kingdoms ruled by others than ; Aryas ’ * 
and ceremonial Buddhism, with its indistinct apprehension 
of a divinity, had more votaries than the monotheism of 
the Vedas, which admitted no similitude more gross than 
hn% or air, or the burning sun.* During this period the 
genius of Hinduism became fully developed, and the Brah¬ 
mans rivalled the Greeks in the greatness and the variety 
of their triumphs. Kpic poems show high imaginative and 
descriptive powers, and the Hanmyaim and Mahfibharata * 
still move the* feelings and affeet the character of the 

Thm- It;? ve readied in t he dineovery < »fa very large numberof Buddhist 
remains which in great eontnmt fn dm ironoehmtie vandalism men- 
tmned by the author Isave been carefully preserved. Collections of 
sueli reuminn may U' ween in many immeumn in India-there in ono 
typical collection in the Central Alimoum in Ddmre^amt to such 
collections and the various descriptive works on the subject the 
reader in referred, - Kn. j 

* "There wtm to have l«*en no images and in# visible types of the 

objects of worship; miyn Ur. Klphimdone, in Ida most useful and judi- 
mmm // ktory (i, 71b, quoting Professor Wilson, Oxford Lee turn and 
the Vkhnit Pumn ; while, with regard to fire, it m to be remembered 
Unit m die Old Testament, and even in the New, if is the principal 
symbol of f he Holy Spirit. (Stratum, Up ofJum.% lid!.) The Vedas, 
however, allude to pemuiified ctterpieiumd attributes, but the mono- 
! heinii? of the sywtem m nut more affected by the introduction of the 
creating Brahma, the destroying Siva, and other minor powers, than 
the omnipotenee of Jehovah In interfered with by the hierarchies of 
t ho Jewish heaven. Vet, in truth, uiueh has to he learnt with regard 
to the \edas ami Vodanlism, notwit hut anding the invaluable labours 
of Coiebrooke and other**, and the useful commentary or interpreta¬ 
tion of Hum Mo him Hoy. {Amutir Hrmarvhtn f viii; Trmmmtmm 
Moya l Amalie AonVfy, i and ii; and Him Mohan Hoy on the Vedas.) 

I he translation of the Vrthint Mr in Wnrdk Minima (in 175), and 
the improved version of Hr, Boer {Journal Amntk HoHtly of Menml 
February 1 845, No. 108), may consulted with advantage. If trims- 
Iiitow would result the Hanskrit terms with expanded minings in 
Iwiglwli, instead of using terum of the scholastic or modern systems 
write ii seem to them to la* equivalent, they would materially help 
^' ll ! t understand the real doctrine of the original speculators. 

r fhese epien are rarely read in rjrttnm by a modern generation, 
owing to n luck of knowledge of Hanwkrit ami also to their enormous 
iwigth iind the numerous later interpolations, A literal translation 
In English of the Midifibhiimta wan made by Mr, Ik C. Itoy in 1804, 
But it ia in tolerably lengthy and, for ft simple nummary of this Indian 
epie, the reader Ii referred to The Omit War of India, by Thakur * 
litjemlrti Bktgh, published in AlkMhiki In im.—En,} 
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people. Mathematical science was so perfect, and astro¬ 
nomical observation so complete, that the paths of tin* sun 
and moon were accurately measured. 1 The philosophy oi 
the learned few was, perhaps, for the first time, firmly 
allied with the theology of the believing many, and Brah¬ 
manism laid down as articles of faith, the unity of G<h1 9 
the creation of the world, the immortality of the soul, and 
the responsibility of man. The remote dwellers upon the 
Ganges distinctly made known that future life about which 
Moses is silent or obscure, 2 and that unity and omnipotence 
of the Creator which were unknown to the polytheism of 
the Greek and Roman multitude, 3 and to the dualism of the 

1 The so-called solar year in common use in India tubes no 

of the precession of the equinoxes, hut, as a sidereal year, if is almost 
exact. The revolution of the points of intersection of the ecliptic 
and equator nevertheless appears to have been long known f«» fin 
Hindus, and some of their epochs were obviously ba.-ed on tic 
calculated period of the phenomenon. (Gf. Mr. Davis's paper in l la* 
As. Rea., vol, ii, and Bentley’s Astronomy of the Hindi***, pp. 2 
88 .) 

2 One is almost more willing to admit that, in effect. the *h 
generally held Jehovah to he their God only, or a limitary divinity, 
than that the wise and instructed Moses (whom Strabo held to he an 
Egyptian priest and a Pantheist, as quoted in V(duty's Uuin*\ chap, 
xxii, § 9 note) could believe in the perishable nut tire of t he ml ; hut 
the critical Sadducees nevertheless so interpreted their prnpln I. 
although the Egyptians his masters wore held by Her* slot iik f EnH » 
exxiii) to be the first who defended the undying nature of the j pint 
of man. (Socrates and Plato, with all their longings, could only f»-> i 
assured that the soul had more of immortality than aught elec. 
(Phaedo, Sydenham and Taylor’s translation, iv. 82*1.) 

8 The unknown God of the Athenians, Kate, the avenging Ncmr.m., 
and other powers independent of Zeus or Jupiter, show the diwuif ol¬ 
faction of the ancient mind with the ordinary mythology iyef the 
unity of the Godhead was the doctrine of the obscure < mpheun, ot 
Plato the transcendentalism and of such practical men an Dicer,. and 
Socrates*—J. I>. O.j; and unless modern criticism has defected inter* 
polations,perhaps both Bishop Thklwall ( History of Greece, i« IH2 f itv .) 
and Mr. Grote (history of Greece, L J and chap, xvi, part t generally) 
have too much disregarded the sense which the pious and admiring 
Cowper gave to Homer’s occasional mode of using 4 thews \ {(Miymt ;/ t 
xiv with Cowper’s note, p. 48, vol. ii, edition of 1802.) |Gf. also t he 
care of the Greek or the Eoman in addressing a deity, and in part ienhir 
Zeus or Jupiter, in Ms particular "capacity’ most suited to flic 
occasion,—Em] 
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Mithraic legislators ; while Vyasa perhaps surpassed Plato 
iu keeping the people tremblingly alive to the punishment 
which awaited evil deeds . 1 The immoil ality of the soul was 
indeed encumbered with the doctrine of transmigration 2 
the active virtues were perhaps deemed less meritorious 
than bodily austerities and mental abstraction, 0 and the 
Brahman polity was soon fatally clogged with the dogma 

. X t hitter (Ancient Philosophy, ii, 387} labours to excuse Plato for 
hiH 4 matte? turn 5 to the subject of duty or obligation, on the plea that 
the Socratie system did not admit of necessity or of a compulsory 
principle, j Xcverthclcss, Socrates, nprrstnUd by Xenophon, may 
be considered to have held 11 orship of t he (hxlsto he a Duty <,f Man 
(See the Jh mo rah Hi a, b. iv, e. iii, iv, vi, and vii.) ■ d. ]). C.'j Bacon 
hes openin an inferior degree to t he,same objection as Plato, of under¬ 
rating the importance, of moral philosophy (ef. Hailanfs Literature of 
hurope, m. H)l, ami Macaulay, Edinburgh lit virir, .July 1837 p 84) - 
and yet a strong sense of duty toward^hid is essential to thVwell- 
bezng of society, if not to systems of transcendental or material 
philosophy. In the Fast, however, philosophy has always been more 
closely allied to theology than in civilized (irmw or modern Europe 
i Into, indeed, arraigns the dead and torments Urn souls of the wicked 
(see for instance (tor(/ins,tiydmh;un and Taylors translation iv 45 1) 
and practically among mra t he doet rim* may ho effective or Hufflefont • 
but with the (beck piety is simply justice towards the gods, and a 
matter of choice or pleasure on the* part of the imperishable human 
spirit. ((4. Seldeicrmueher's / ntrod net ions to Plato's JJialot/ues, p, 181 
and Hitter’s d/auV/g Philosophy, it, 374.) Nor can it bo dis¬ 
tinctly said that \yasa taught the principle of grateful righteousness 
as now understood to be binding <m men, and to constitute their duty 
and obhgatmn ; ami probably the Indian may merely have the ad van. 
t4ige of being a theological f eacher instead of an ontological speculator 

- I ho more mdoxm (Ihrintiim writers on Hindu theology seize upon 
the doctrine of transmigration as limiting the freedom of the will and 
Urn degree of isolation of the soul, when thus successively manifested 
m the world clouded with the imperfection of previous appearance's. 

A man, it ih Hftid. thus becomes subject to the Fate of tlm (becks and 
liomaiiH, (Cf. Ward on The Hin<loo,%ii * Introductory Remarks, xxviii, 
mu) .Hut the houI no weighed down with the sins of a former existence 
does not seem to differ in an etldeai point of view, and as regards our 
conduct in the present life, from the soul encumbered with the* sin of 
Adam. Philosophically, the notions seem equally but modes of 
accounting for tin* (existence of evil, or for its sway over men. ISco 
also note 3, p. 44,. -.R 1). <!,} {Socrates, who inculcated every active. 
virtue, neverUndosH admitted, 4 that ho who wanted least wan nearest 
to the Ihyimtv ; for to need nothing wag the attribute of (JodP 
(MemouMm, b. 1, vi, «. la) J. j>. (i.j 
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of inequality among men, and with the institution of a body 
of hereditary guardians of religion. 1 

The Brahmans succeeded in expelling the Buddhist faith 
from the Indian peninsula, and when Shankar Acharj 
journeyed and disputed nine hundred years after Christ, 
a few learned men, and the inoffensive half-conforming 
Jains, 2 alone remained to represent the 4 Mleehhas the 
barbarians or 4 gentiles ’ of Hinduism. The Kshattriyas 
had acquired kingdoms, heathen princes had been subdued 
or converted, and the Brahmans, who ever denounced as 
prophets rather than preached as missionaries, were power¬ 
less in foreign countries if no royal inquirer welcomed 
them, or if no ambitious warrior followed them. Hinduism 
had attained its limits, and the victory brought with it the 
seeds of decay. The mixture with strangers led to a partial 
adoption of their usages, and man’s desire for sympathy 
ever prompted him to seek an object of worship more 

1 Bee Appendix IV, on 4 Caste \ 

2 The modern Jains frankly admit the connexion of their faith with 
that of the Buddhists, and the Jaini traders of Eastern Mlilwa claim 
the ancient ‘ tope 5 near Bhtlsa, as virtually a temple of their own 
creed. The date of the general recognition of the Jains as a sect is 
doubtful, but it is curious that the 4 KSsh or vocabulary of Amar 
Bingh, does not contain the word Jain, although the word 6 Jin ’ is 
enumerated among the names of Mayadevi, the regent goddess of i he 
material universe, and the mother of Gautama, the Buddhist patri- 

' arch or prophet, in the Bhagavad, again, Baudh is represented as 
the son of Jin, and as about to appear in Kikat Des, or Bihar, (Bee 
Colonel Kennedy, lies. Mind . Mythol, pp. 243-50.) Amar Bingh, the 
author of the Sanskrit 4 Korn \ or vocabulary, was himself a Buddhist; 
and he is differently stated to have flourished in tlio first century 
before, or in the lifth after, Christ (Colonel Kennedy, as above, pp. 127, 
128), but in Maiwa he is traditionally said to have been confuted in 
argument by Shankar Acharj, which would place him in the eight h or 
ninth century of our ora.—J. 1>. €.] [‘ Jainism is professed by a com¬ 
paratively small sect, and it tends to shade off into ordinary Hindu¬ 
ism. Many Jains employ Brfdunans in their domestic worship, 
venerate the (tow, and often worship in Hindu temples. Jainism and 
Buddhism have much in common, and up to recent years Jainism was 
believed to be an offshoot of Buddhism. It is now known that it 
originated independently of, though at the same time as, Buddhism : 
that is, in the sixth century before Christ.’—flolderness, Peoples and 
Problems of India . (Bee Btevonson, The Heart of Jainism. Oxford 
University Brens, 1915.)—Em] 
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nearly allied to himself in nature than the invisible and 
passionless divinity. 1 The coneession of a simple black 
stone as a mark of direction to the senses, 2 no longer 
satisfied the hearts or understandings of the people, and 
Shankar Acharj, who could silence the Buddha materialist, 
and confute the infidel Charvak, 3 was compelled to admit 


1 Mr. Elphinstone (History of India , i. 189) observes that Hama 

and Krishna, with their human feelings and congenial acts, attracted 

more votaries than the gloomy Siva ,* and 1 hav % e somewhere noticed, 

I think in the Edinburgh Review, the truth well enlarged upon viz. that 

the sufferings of Jesus materially aided the growth of Christianity by 

enlisting the sympathies of the multitude in favour of a mteilied Cod 

Ihe bitter remark of Xenophanes, that if oxen became religious their 

gods would be bovine in form, is indeed most true aw expressive of a 

general desme among men to make their divinities anthropomorphous. 

History of Greece, iv. 523, and Thirlwall, UixUm,, ii i3b ) 

- Hindu Saivism or the worship of the Lingam, seems to represent 

the compromise which the learned Brahmans made when fhev on- 

deavoured to exait and purify the superstition of the mult itude* who 

throughout India continue to this day to see the mark of the near 

presence of the Divinity in everything. The Brahmans may than 

e taught the mere fotichist, that when regarding a wimple black 

stoae, they should think of tho invisible ruler of (ho universe • « m i 

tkey may have wishod to leave tho Buddhist image worshippers 

reZr? 4 ° f dir °° ti0nfOT the S “ Thllfc «‘‘‘ is t vpl'lli of 

confciod toT 0 ? 7 S T S - Wh0lI - y '\ notion 0f ( ««<» <■<’ >«' 

confinod to tho few who ingeniously or perversely see recondite 

meanings in ordinary similitudes. (Of. Wilson, ' Vi«hnu Puna, 
preface, lxiv [and Colonel Konnody {Ran.Hind.MMoI., up. ‘JUI ‘SOU )’ 
the'?/ ls , tmot . ly sa y s tho Ungam and Youi are not held (n il' f~y t.iV-ul of 
in the S ^r°- tXVe f and r T' 0dllCtiVa pOWOm ; amI Lhut there is'nothiJ 
m ans to sanct,I0n su oh an opinion.—J. V. O.l ) I'l'he hiller 

not °’ wMch ,,e « s th ° whoi “ 'S 

worship is hardly m agreement with modern theory.- Kd | 

the rt,°- feS -? r Researches, xvi. IK) derives t <■ title of 

the Charvak school from a Muni or seer of that name but the 
Brahmans, at least of Malwa, derive tho distinctive name both of 
the teacher and of tho system, from 

^alctif’ 8 p ° e 0 l r thus “ aki "K tho school simply the’ logical or 
dialeotie, or perhaps sophistical, as it has become in fart The 

£or a a ™T a 7 Wh ° lly and in torivZ ZZLJw 

bo T a , ggregatl0n or condition of the elements ( ,f t.| H! 

tho^makes'^th^braLTo ^ 10 ?' 1 ^' 1 **? ^“"H'ist, Dr. Uw««, 
rnsr "T bram to socreto thought as tho liver secretes bile 

hasDatf th^ n S th S *n led tIle V5r husputyn, and the name of Vrb 

with Athdsm sav^hl^T ° f th ® W ailet Ju P»< ! D hecame connect ed 
Atticism, say the Hindus, owing to tho jealousy with which the 
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the worship of Virtues and Powers, and to allow images, 
as well as formless types, to be enshrined in temples. The 
' self-existent ’ needed no longer to be addressed direct, 
and the orthodox could pay his devotions to the Preserving 
Vishnu, to the Destroying Siva, to the Regent of the Sun, 
bo Ganesh, the helper of men, or to the reproductive energy 
)f nature personified as woman, with every assurance that 
lis prayers would be heard, and his offerings accepted, by 
he Supreme Being. 1 

The old Brahman worship had been domestic or solitary, 
ind that of the Buddhists public or congregational; the 
Brahman ascetic separated himself from his fellows, blit¬ 
he Buddhist hermit became a coenobite, the member of 
i comipunity of devotees ; the Brahman reared a family 
>efore he became an anchorite, but the Buddhist vowed 
selibacy and renounced most of the pleasures of sense, 
these customs of the vanquished had their effect upon the 
sonquerors, and Shankar Acharj, in his endeavour to 
trengthen orthodoxy, enacted the double part of St. Basil 
,nd Pope Ilonorius.® He established a monastery of Br&h- 

3condary or delegated powers of Heaven saw the degree of virtue 
3 which man was attaining by upright living and a contemplation 
f the Divinity; wherefore Vrihaspati descended to confound the 
uman understanding by diffusing error. (Of. Wilson, As. Rvs. f xvii. 
08, and Troyer’s Dabwtan, ii. 108, note.) 

1 The five sects enumerated are still held to represent, the most, 
cthodox varieties of Hinduism, [and of the eighteen Durans, five 
nly give supremacy to ono form of Divinity over others. ((Lionel 
Kennedy, Res. Enid. Mythol, pp. 203, 204.)—J. D. 0.] 

2 All scholars and inquirers are deeply indebted to I Vofesadr Wilson 
>r the account he has given of the Hindu sects in the sixteenth and 
wenteenth volumes of the Asiatic. Researches. The works,indeed, 
hich are abstracted, are in the hands of many people in India, 
xrticularly the Bhagat Mala (or History of the Saints) and its epi- 
>mes ; but the advantage is great; of being able to study the subject 
ith the aid of the notes of a deep scholar personally acquainted with 
io country. It is only to bo regretted that Professor Wilson has not 
itomptod to trace the progress of opinion or reform among sectaries ; 
it neither does such a project appear to have occurred to Mr. Ward, 

_ his elaborate and valuable but piecemeal volumes on the Hindus, 
uhsin Fani, who wrote the Dabut&n, has even less of sequence or of 
‘gument, but the observations and views of an intelligent, although 
trrulous and somewhat credulous, Muhammadan, who flourished 
sarly two centuries ago, have nevertheless a peculiar value; and 
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man ascetics ; he converted the solitary * Damii \ ^iih iu S 
staff and waterpot, into one of an order, a monk or friar 
at once coenobitic and mendicant, who lived upon alms 
and who practised chastity. 1 The order was rendered still 
further distinct by the choice of Kiva as the truest type of 
God, an example which was soon followed : and, during 
R ^nuj the eleventh century, Ramamij established a fraternity of 
other SheS oilmans, named after himself, who adopted some refined 
orders, rules of conduct, who saw the Deity in Vishnu, ami who 
Vishnu as de S radwl thc Supreme Being by at intuiting in him form 
a tutelary and qualities . 2 A consequence of (in- institution of an 
100CM200. order or fraternity is the necessity of at lention to if s rules. 


Capt. foyer'scareful transhd ion has nowreudered l he booh aeeessihlo 
to the English public. |Colonel Kennedy, in ilia valuable lt,.-,„rrh,; 
takes no notice of the modern reformers : and he even sava that the 
Hindu religion has remained unchanged for three thousand years 
in' 7. m ™ning, however, it. would »rin, tlmf the Cnity „f 

the Godhoad is still the doctrine of Philosophy. f „,d that JSrfdmm 
Vishnu, and .Siva are still the prineipal divinities of Polythcisni.—. 
J. JU, G.J 


bhankar Acharj was a Brftlnnan <»f tin- Month uf India and 
according to Professor Wilson (,l*. to*.. *vii. 181.), I,e ih.mW/, 
during the eighth or ninth century : hut hh. date h, doubtful und if 
as is commonly said, Jiflmanuj was his disciple and sister's son lu’ 
perhaps lived a wrntury or a century and a half Inter. He is believed 
to have established four ninths, or monasteries. or denominations 
headod by the four out of his ten instructed disciples, who fait I,fully 
adhered to his views. The adherents of these four are specially 
regardod as Dandis or, including the representatives of the sit; 
herotica 1 sehoo s, the whole are culled * Dnsnumes (<’[. Wilson 
As. Res., xvu. 360 , &<*,) ' 

* Ramanuj is variously stated to have lived some time between 
the begmmng of the eleventh and tin* end of the twelfth century 

styled his congregation that of Sri, or Ufoiliml. The of her t hie wre 
successively founded by, first, M.ulhav . seeon.ll y. by tdu!" 
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or to the injunctions of the spiritual superior. I he permit 
of a Brahman had always been held snored. It was helloed 
that a pious Buddhist could disengage Im soul or ntinm 
to divinity even in this world ; and when Shankar AHmrj 
rejected some of his chosen disciphvs for nonconformity or 
disobedience, he contributed to centre the growing bailor** 
of reverence for the teacher solely upon a mortal moil : 
and, in a short time, it was considered that all thingn re 
to be abandoned for the sake of the ‘ <i»rft'* «»'* fl f if 1,1 
him were to be surrendered ‘Tain Dlmu » or bod> , 

mind, and worldly wealth. 1 2 Absolute nnhnmshm to the 
spiritual master readily becomes a lively impress,it of «tm 
divinity of his mission ; the inward evidences of grace ure 
too subtle for the understanding of the hurharie e»»n\rrf ; 
fixed observances take the pirns* of wntimenL and hr 
justifies his change of opinion by some iimterinl art »»I 
devotion.- But faith is the usual test of mid 

pledge of favour among the sectarians of pracHnf and 
instructed communities, and the reformers or Iwlm 
began to require such a declaration of myrtle belief and 
reliance from the seekers of salvation. 

Philosophic speculation had kept pare in diversity with 
religious usage; learning and wealth* and an intended 
intercourse with men, produced the ordinary fritiitwy to¬ 
wards scepticism, and six orthodox schools opposed 
heretical systems, and made devious attempts to m quire 
a knowledge of (hid by logical deduction* from the pin no* 
mena of nature or of the htitnun initid. :l The\ i§bp»it«d 
about the reality and the eternity of mutter ; iibou* eon 
sdousness and understanding ; and about life and the will, 


1 Of. Wilson, /U AVm xvi.HO. 

2 The reader wilt remember tie* fervent exelnmat ion of I how 

listening after a victory to the ntory of the pitiwmit wad #<f 

Chrfet/ho became a convert to tin* faith of hi* wife* and a itwlpb* >4 
the ancient pastor of Rheinm ; * Had I lieeit pteweui at lie' le*4 of 
my valiant Franks, I would have revenged Ilia Inpiiir^/ tfifblton, 
Decline and Fa ll of the fitnwm Fmpirt, vb Itftlf Tint Mi* Immune bio 
tell precisely the same story of Tnimftr and Httmln lli«* mm *4 41t 

‘ I would have hurried \ said the conquering Tartar* * loan o-mmrv»i 
India, to have prevented or avenged the death *4 the fi?«ij?Hrrd 
Imara,’ 3 Hro A|i|on4i % V, 
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as separate from, or as identical with one another and with 
God. The results were, the atheism of some, the belief of 
others in a limitary deity, and the more general reception 
m of the doctrine of ‘ Maya ’ or illusion, which allows sensa- 
a t,on t0 be a true on this side of the grave, but sees 
nothing certain or enduring in the constitution of the 
material world ; a doctrine eagerly adopted by the subse- 
quent reformers, who gave it a moral or religious annli- 
cation. 1 ■ 

- Such was the state of the Hindu faith or polity a thousand 
- I**™ t hrist. The fitness of the original system for 
general adoption had been materially impaired by the 
gradual recognition of a distinct ion of race ; the Brahmans 
had isolated themselves Iron, the sol,liers and the peasants 
U!K . 1Ju -y <b “ s|r< >yc<l their own unanimity by admitting 
a virtual plurality of gods, anil by giving assemblies of 
ascetics a pre-eminence over communities of pious house¬ 
holders. In a shorf time the gods were regarded as rivals 
and their worshippers as antagonists. The- rude Kshattriva 
warrior became a politic chief, with objects of ins own, and 
ready to prefer one hierarchy or one divinity to another • 
while (lie very latitude of the orthodox worship led 
the multitude to doubt the sincerity and the merits of 
a body of ministers who no longer harmonized among 
themselves. ” 

> A new people now entered the country, and a new element 
hastened (he decline of corrupted Hinduism. India had 
but, little fell, the earlier incursions of the Arabs during the 
hr,st and second centuries of the ‘ Ilijri ’ ; and when the 
Abbasides became caliphs, they were more anxious to con¬ 
solidate their vast empire, already weakened by the separa¬ 
tion of Spain, than to waste their means on distant con¬ 
quests which rebellion might soon dismember. The Arab 
moreover, was no longer a single-minded enthusiastic’ 
soldier, hut a selfish and turbulent viceroy ; the original 
impulse given by the prophet to his countrymen had 
achieved its limit of conquest, anil Muhammadanism re¬ 
quired a new infusion of faith and hardihood to enable it, 
to triumph over the heathens of Delhi and the Christians 
1 Hoo Appendix VI. 
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of Constantinople. This awakening spirit was acquired 
partly from the mountain Kurds, but chiefly from the 
pastoral Turkomans, who, from causes imperfectly under¬ 
stood, were once more impelled upon the fertile and wealthy 
south. During the ninth century, these warlike shepherds 
began to establish themselves from the Indus to the Black 
Sea, and they oppressed and protected the empire of Mu¬ 
hammad, as Goths and Vandals and their own progenitors 
had before entered and defended and absorbed the dominions 
3 f Augustus and Trajan. Tughril Beg and Saladin are the 
counterparts of Stiliclio and Theodorie, and the Mullas and 
Saiyids of Bagdad were as anxious for the conversion of 
unbelievers as the bishops and deacons of the Greek and 
Latin Churches. The migratory barbarians who fell upon 
Europe became Christians, and those who plundered Asia 
adopted, with perhaps greater ease and ardour, the more 
jongcnial.creed of Islam. Their vague unstable notions 
fielded to the authority of learning ami civilization, and 
;o the majesty of one omnipotent, God, and Urns armed with 
♦cligion as a motive, and empire as an object, the Turks 
xrecipitated themselves upon India and upon the diminished 
^winces of the Byzantine Caesars. 

Muhammad crossed the Indus in l,he year 1001, not long 
ifter Shankar Achiirj had vainly endeavoured to arrest the 
progress of heresy, and to give limits to the diversity of 
aith which perplexed his countrymen. The Punjab was 
jermanently occupied, and before the sultan's death, 
£anauj and Gujrat had been overrun. The Ghaznivides 
verc expelled by the Oho ns about 1180. Bengal was eon* 
luered by these usurpers, and when the Ibak Turks sup- 
canted them in 1200, Hindustan became a separate portion 
>f the Muhammadan world. During tin* next hundred and 
ifty years the whole of India was subdued ; a continued 
nflnx of Mughals in the thirteenth, and of Afghans in the 
ifteenth century, added to their Bueeesfdve authority as 
ulers, gradually changed the language and the thoughts 
if the vanquished. The Khiljls and Tughlaks and Lodfs 
rare too rude to he inquisitorial bigots ; they had a lawful 
ption in tribute, and taxation was more profitable, if less 
meritorious, than conversion. They adopted as their own 
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the country which they had conquered. Numerous mosques 
attest their piety and munificence, and the introduction of 
the solar instead of the intractable lunar year, proves their 
attention to ordinary business and the wants of agriculture. 1 
And the The Muhammadans became Indianized; and in the sixteenth 
become century the great Akbar conceived the design of establishing 
Indianized. a national government or monarchy which should unite the 
elements of the two systems: but political obedience does 
not always denote social amalgamation, and the reaction 
upon the Muslim mind perhaps increased that intolerance 
of Aurangzeb which hastened the ruin of the dynasty. 
Action and The influence of a new people, who equalled or surpassed 
Muham- 0f Kshattriyas in valour, who despised the sanctity of Brfth- 
mans, and who authoritatively proclaimed the unity of God 
nianism. " and abhorrence of images, began gradually t o operate on 
the minds of the multitudes of India, and recalled even the 
learned to the simple tenets of the Vedas, whieh Shankar 
Acharj had disregarded. The operation was necessarily 
slow, for the imposing system of powers and emanations 
had been adapted with much industry to the local or pecu¬ 
liar divinities of tribes and races, and in the lapse of ages 
the legislation of Manu had become closely interwoven with 
the thoughts and habits of the people. Nor did the proud 
distinctions of caste and the reverence shown to Brahmans 
fail to attract the notice and the admiration of the barbarous 

1 Tho solar, i. o. really sidereal year, called the 1 Sim bur San or 
vulgarly the \Silr San % that, is, the year of {Arabic} months, was 
apparently introduced Into the Deccan by TughJnk Shah towards t ho 
middle of the fourteenth century of Christ, or hut ween 1341 and VM t, 
and it is still used by the Marathas in all their more important docu¬ 
ments, the dates being inserted in Arabic words written in Hindi 
(Marathi) characters. (Cf. Prinsep’s thrfulTablvH, ii. 30, who refers 
t° a Report by Lieut,-Colonel Jervis, on Weights and Measures.) The 
other Rash’, or ‘harvest’ years of other parts of India, were not 
introduced until the reigns of Akbar and 8hah Julian, and they 
mostly continue to this day to he. used, even by the KugUsh, in revenue 
accounts. The commencement of each might, without much violence 
bo adapted to the 1st of July of any year of the Christian era, and the 
Muhammadans and Hindus could at the same time retain, t he former 
the Hqri, and the latter the Shak (8ilka) and Bambat names of the 
months respectively. No greater degree of uniformity or simplicity 
is required, and the general predominance of the KSnglish would 
render a measure so obviously advantageous of easy introduction. 
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victors. Shaikhs and Saiyids had an innate holiness assigned 
to them, and Mughals and Pathans copied the exclusiveness 
of Rajputs. New superstition also emulated old credulity. 
4 Pits ’ and 4 Shahids saints and martyrs, equalled Krishna 
and Bhairon in the number of their miracles, and the 
Muhammadans almost forgot the unity of God in the 
multitude of intercessors whose aid they implored. Thus 
custom jarred with custom, and opinion with opinion, and 
while the few always fell hack with confidence upon their 
revelations, the Koran and Vedas, the public mind became 
agitated, and found no sure resting-place with Brahmans or 
Mullas, with Mahadev or Muhammad . 1 

1 Gibbon has shown ( History , ii, 5o6) how the scepticism of learned 
Greeks and Romans proved favourable to the growth of Christianity, 
and a writer in the Quarterly JRevtew (for Juno 1846, p. 116) makes 
some, just observations on the same subject. The cause of the 
scepticism is not perhaps sufficiently attributed to the mixture of 
the Eastern and Western superstitions, which took place after the 
conquests of Alexander, and during the supremacy of Romo. 

Similarly, the influence of Muhammadan learning and civilization 
in moulding the European mind seemH to bo underrated in thopresenf 
day, although Hallam ( Literature, of JSurope^ i. 00, 03, 140, 150, 157, 
158, 189, 190) admits our obligations in physical, and even in mental 
r f nd a of Oxford, the critical yet fanciful 

William Gray (Sketch of English Pro. ho ,Literature , pp, 22, 57), not only 
admires the fictions of the East, but confesses their beneficial effect 
on the Gothic genius. The Arabs, indeed, were the preservers and 
diffusers of that science or knowledge which was brought forth in 
Egypt or India, which was reduced to order in Greece and Romo, and 
which has been so greatly extended in particular directions by the 
moderas of the West. The pre-eminence of the Muhammadan 1 over 
the Christian mind was long conspicuous in the metaphysics of the 
schoolmen, and it is still apparent In the administrative system of 
Spain, m the common terms of astronomical and medicinal science, 
xnd in the popular songs of feudal Europe, which ever refer to the 
Arabian prophet and to Turks and Saracens, or expatiate on the 
ictions of the Cid, a Christian hero with a Musalman title. 

Whewell (History of Inductive, Sciences , i. 22,276), in demonstrating 
that tho Arabs did very little, if aught, to advance exact science, 
physical or metaphysical, and in likening them to tho servant who 
Had tho talent but put it not to use, might yet have excused them on 
Jin plea that the genius of the people was directed to tho propagation 
j® reh £ 10118 truth—to subjecting tho Evil Principle to tho Good in 
I ersia, to restoring Monotheism in India, and to tho subversion of 

a ? ry rel 0m 0f Afrioa sti11 untrodden by Kuruoeium. 

With this view of the English Professor may be contrasted the opinion 


The popu¬ 
lar belief 
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Riimanand The first result of the conflict was the institution, about 
establishes th e e nd of the fourteenth century, of a comprehensive seel 
Sensmi™" by Rumanand of Benares, a follower of the tenets of 
sect, at. Be- Kainanuj. Unity of faith or of worship had already been 
about! destroyed, and the conquest of the country by foreigners 
a. r>. MOO; diminished unity of action among the ministers of religion. 

Learning had likewise declined, and poetic fancy and family 
tradition were allowed to modify the ancient legends of the 
4 Purans ’ or chronicles, and to usurp the authority of the 
and intro- Vedas. 1 The heroic Rama was made the object of devotion 
worship 0 - 1 * 0 " to this new sect; of the Middle (hinges, and as the doctrine 
but main- °* the innate superiority of Brahmans and Kshat t riyas had 
tains the been rudely shaken by the Muhammadan ascendancy, Bfi- 
tnafbe- ° f manan(l wbzed upon the idea of man's (‘quality before Bod. 
lie vers be- He instituted no nice distinctive observances, he admitted 
fore (rod. a p c j aS(SCS of people as his disciples, and he declared that, the 
true votary was raised above mere social forms, and became 
free or liberated. 2 During the same century the learned 

of Humboldt, who emphatically says that the Arabs are to hr re¬ 
garded as the proper founders of the physieal *rit nnx, in the sense 
which we are now aeeustomed to attach to the term, (AV-owe;, 
Sabine’s trans., ii. 212.) 

1 Modem eritieism is not disposed to allow an ancient date to the 
Purlins, and doubtless the interpolattons are both numerous ami 
recent, just as the ordinary copies of the rhapsodies of the IUjpuf 
Bhiit, or Bard, C'hand, contain allusions to dynasties and events 
subsequent to Birth? Raj and Mahmud, The difficulty lies in separa¬ 
ting the old from the new, and perhaps also object ore have too much 
lost sight of the eireumstanee that the criticized and less corrupted 
Ramayana and Mahahharata are only the chief of the Purans. They 
seem needlessly inclined to reject entirely the nut hority or aulhenf ieity 
of the conventional Eighteen ('hrouieiea, merely because culngiuma 
on modern families have t>een introduced by successive flatterers. 
Nevertheless, the I Trans must rather be held to illustrate modes of 
thought, than to describe historical events with accuracy. 'Colonel 
Kennedy (/&#*//ml MylhoL, pp. m v Iflti, &c.) regards them mainly 
as complementary to the Vedas, explaining religious and moral 
doctrines, and containingdisquisitions concerning the illusive nature 
l) H (/] n ^ V ° rH< ' T ant * n0i aK Ul a, W Wil V ^tended u> be historical. 

, s DMmn f il 170, and Wilson, A«. Bm t xvi. 3(1, Professor 
Wilson remarks (ibid, p. 44, and also xvll H3), that th« sects of 
Shankar Achforj and Rtaiinuj included Rr&hmans only, and indeed 
chiefly men of learning of that race* The followers of lilmitnand* 
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enthusiast Gorakhnath gave popularity, especially in the 
Punjab, to the doctrine of the 4 Yog % which belonged more 
properly as a theory or practice to the Buddhist faith, but 
which was equally adopted us a philosophic dogma by the 
followers of Vyasa and of Silky a. It was, however, held 
that in this 4 Kalyug \ or iron age, fallen man was unequal 
to so great a penance, or to the attainment of complete 
beatitude ; but Gorakh taught that intense mental ab¬ 
straction would etherialr/.e the body of the most lowly, and 
gradually unite his spirit with the all-pervading soul of the 
world. He chose Siva as 1 he deity who would thus bless 
the austere perseverance of inks votaries of whatever caste ; 
and, not content with the ordinary frontal marks of sects 
and persuasions, he distinguished his disciples by boring 
their ears, whence they are familiarly known as the 4 Kan- 
phata \ or ear-torn .Jogisd 

or the Vaishnavas, were long violently opposed to the Kaivie denomi¬ 
nations ; ho much ho, according to tradition, that they would not, 
on any account, crons the Narbada, river, which is held to be jk*cu* 
liarly sacred to Mahadev or Muhruh, but would rather, In performing 
a journey, go round by its kouivob. 

Among the people of Central India there in a general jiersuusion 
that the Narbada will one day take the plaee of the (hinges as the 
most holy of streams; but t ho origin of the feeling is not elea•% as 
neither in the fuel; of the consecration of the river to Siva. At Muhe- 
shwar, indeed, there is a whirlpool, which, by rounding and polishing 
fallen Htonen, rudely shapes them into resemblances of a Lingam, 
and which are as fertile a source of profit to thi* resident priests as 
arc the Vaishnava fossil ammonites of a particular part of Hut 
Himalayan. The labours of the whirlpool likewise diffuse a sanetitude 
over all the stones of the roeky channel, as expressed in the vernacular 
sentence, 4 Rohwa ke kunkur sub nunkur Human/ i. e. each stone of 
the Narbada (Rehwa) is divine, or equal to Hiva. 

Maheshwar was the seat of Sahwar Baku, or of t he hundred-handed 
Kshaltriya king, who wan slain by Pa,ran Ram, of the not very far 
distant town of Nimawar, opposite llindia ; a probable occurrence, 
which was soon made t he type, or tin* cause, of the destruction of the 
ancient warrior race by the* Brahmans. The same is declared by the 
Siva Purlin, (Colonel Kennedy, Hen. II hid. Mt/thol., p. 30b, note.) — 
J. I). C.] 

1 CL Wilson (ds. ItcH. t xvii, 183, &e.) ami the DnhinUin (Troyer’s 
translation, i. Bill, &e.), in the latter, Muhsin Kfml shows some 
points of conformity between the Jogis and the Muhammadans. 
With regard to Yflg, in a scientific point of view, it may be observed 
that it correg|>onds with the state of abutraetion or &eif-oonsoiousnes8 

i> 2 , 
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The Vedas A step was thus made, and faith and abandonment of 
aSSt" thc pl«a«Mres of lift ‘ were abrogate the distinctions 

kaibir, a * of race which had taken so firm a hold on the pride and 
Klm^ ° f vttnit > r ^ K ‘ ri( *^ and powerful* In the next, generation, 
nand, or about the year 1150, the mysterious weaver Ivahir, a 
1450* A P ofRanmnand, assailed at onee the worship of idols, 

the authority of the Koran and Shastrus, and the exclusive 
and the use of a learned language. He addressed Muhammadans as 
tongue of wel1 us IIirl<Ius ’ lu ' »W‘<I them to call upon him, thc in- 
the people visible Kablr, and to st rive continually after inward purity. 
ihstri?^ 1 P er ‘ s<m, *ft < *<* e real ion or tin* world as ‘ .Maya \ or as 
ment. woman, prolific of deceit and illusion, and thus denounced 
hut asce- * man's weakness or his proneness to evil. Practically KabTr 
upheld. * admitted outward conformity, and leant towards Rama or 
Vishnu as the most perfect type of (hah Like his prede¬ 
cessors, he erringly gave shape and attributes to thedivinit y, 
and he further limited Hie application of his doctrines of 
reform, by declaring retirement from the world to he de¬ 
sirable, and the Sfuih \ or pure or perfect man, the passive 
or inoffensive votary, to be the living resemblance of the 

* which raised the soul above mortality or ehaueo, ami enabled it to 
apprehend the 4 true ' ami to grasp Plato's 1 idea or nrehical form 
of thc world, and that neither Indians nor < tracks considered num 
capable, in his present imjierfeef. condition, of attaining to such a 
degree of * union with Uod f or * knowledge of the true \ (Pf, Hitter, 
A mien t l*hi famphy, Morrison's translation, H. 207,334 n, and Wilson! 
Ah. ItcH.f xvii. 1H3.) Were if necessary to pursue the correspondence 
further, it would be found t hat Plato w whole system is almost identi¬ 
cal, in Us naiimenfal eimroriemf ic», with the* schemes of Kapil and 
1 atanjal jointly : t him, (hid and matter are in both eternal ; Mu hut, 
or intelligence, or the informing spirit of the world, in the same with 
7I0UH or %ew, and soon. With both Clod, that U 4 IW-sh ’ in the one 
and the Supreme (hid in the other, would seem to be separate from 
the world as appreciable by mam if may further be observed that 
the Sankhya system is divided into two schools, independent of that 
of 1 atanjal, the first of which regards 4 Poorsh ’ simply m life, depend* 
mg for activity upon 1 udriuht. \ chance or fate, whiie’t he second holds 
the term to denote an aetive and provident ruler, a mi gives to vitality 
a distinct existence. The school of Pntanjal differs from thin latter, 
principally m its terminology and in the mode {¥%) laid down for 
attorning blim-ono of the* four subdivisions of which mode, viz 
that of stopping the breath, is allowed to Is* the doctrine of Rorakh 
but is declared t o have been followed of old by MiirkiimJ. in a manner 
more agreeable to the Vedas, than the practice of t lie recent Keformur, 
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Almighty. The views, however, of Kablr are not very 
distinctly laid down or clearly understood ; but the latitude 
of usage which he sanctioned, and his employment of a 
spoken dialect, have rendered his writings extensively 
popular among the lower orders of India. 1 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century the reforms of 
Ramanand were introduced into Bengal by Chaitan, a 
Brahman of Nadia. He converted some Muhammadans, 
and admitted all classes as members of his sect. He insisted 
upon 4 Bhakti \ or faith, as chastening the most impure ; 
he allowed marriage and .secular occupations ; but his 
followers abused the usual injunction of reverence for the 
teacher, and some of them lieid that the Guru was to be 
invoked before God. a About the same period Vallabh 
Swami, a Brahman of Telingana, gave a further impulse 
to the reformation in progress, and he taught that married 
teachers were not only admissible as directors of the con¬ 
science, but that the householder was to be preferred, and 
that the world was to be enjoyed by both master and 

1 Of, the JJufmtan/u. 184, &<»,, Wilson, As, Jk> xvi, 53, and Ward's 
Hindoos , iii. 400. Kabir is an Arabic word, meaning the greatest, 
and .Professor Wilson doubts whether any such person ever existed, 
and considers the Kablr of Muhsin hVini to be the personi heat ion of 
an idea, or that the title was as.sumed by a Hindu free-thinker as a 
disguise. The name, however, although significant, is now at least 
not uncommon, and perhaps the ordinary story that Kablr was a 
foundling, reared by a weaver, ami subsequently admitted as a dis¬ 
ciple by Ramanand, is Kuilieieutly probable to justify his identity. 
His body is stated to have been claimed both by the Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and Muhsin Fani observes that many Muhammadans 
became B&iragis, i. o. ascetics at the modern Vaishnaya sect, of 
which the followers of Ramanand and Kablr form the principal sub¬ 
divisions. (DdbutUn^ ii. 31)3,) As a further instance of the fusion of 
feeling then, and now, going forward, the reply of the Hindu deist, 
Akamnath, to the keepers of the Kaba at Mecca may bo quoted. Ho 
first scandalized them by asking where was the master of iho houso ; 
and ho then inquired why the idols had been thrown out. Mo was 
told that the works of men were not to bo worshipped; whereupon 
he inquired whether the temple itncdf was not reared with hands, and 
therefore undeserving of respect ( Dabixlan , ii, J17). 

% For an account of Chaitan arid his followers, of. Wilson, Asiatic 
Hesearches, xvi. 109, &e., and Ward, on The, Hindoos, iii, 407, &tv; 
and for Home apposite remarks on Bhakti or faith, see Wilson, As 
Iks,, xvii. 312, 
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and disciple. This principle was readily adopted by the peaee- 
discounte- ^ mercantile classes, and ‘ Gusains as the conductors of 
nances family worship, have acquired a commanding influence over 
about 07 ’ the industrious Quietists of the country ; but they have 
a. d. 1550. at the same time added to the diversity of the prevailing 
idolatry by giving pre-eminence to Bala Gopal, the infant 
Krishna, as the very God of the Universe. 1 
Becapitu- Thus, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
lation. Hindu mind was no longer stagnant or retrogressive ; it 
had been leavened with Muhammadanism, and changed 
and quickened for a new development. Kamanand and 
Gorakh had prcaelicd religious equality, and Chaitan had 
repeated that faith levelled caste. Kablr had denounced 
% images, and appealed to. the people in their own tongue, 

and Yallabh had taught that effectual devotion was com¬ 
patible with the ordinary duties of the world. But these 
good and able men appear to have been so impressed with 
the nothingness of this life, that they deemed the ameliora¬ 
tion of man’s social condition to be unworthy of a f hough!. 
They aimed chiefly at emancipation from priestcraft, or 
The re- from the grossness of idolatry and polytheism. They' formed 
P ious associations of contented Quietists, or they gave 
leading to themselves up to the contemplation of futurity in the hope 
ism onfy!" of a PP ro »<*mg bliss, rather than called upon their fellow 
creatures to throw aside every social as well as religious 
trammel, and to arise a new people freed from the debasing 
corruption of ages. They perfected forms of disscnl rather 
than planted the germs of nations, and their sect* remain 
Nanak’s ^ to this day as they left them. It was reserved for Suuul; 
compre- le to perceive the true principles of reform, and to lay those 
and”™- br0ad foundations which enabled his successor Gobi ml to 
loud™ flre the minds of his countrymen with a new nationality, 
and to give practical effect to the doctrine that (lie lowest 
is equal with the highest, in race as in creed, in political 
rights as in religious hopes. 

/ See Wilson, Amatir Hmwdu-n, xvi. Hi., &<•.; and for mi ue.o.ml 
of the corresponding Vaislmava sect of Miidlmv, which Ims, however, 
a leaning to Saivism, boo also Wilson, An. Urn., xvi. 100. (See also 
Appendix VII for somo remarks on this MetaphyHies of Indian 
Reformers.) 
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Nanak was bom in the year 1469, in the neighbourhood 
of Lahore. 1 His father, Kalu, was a Hindu of the Bed! 
subdivision of the once warlike Kshattriyas, and he was, 
perhaps, like most of his race, a petty trader in his native 
village. 2 Nanak appears to have been naturally of a pious 
disposition and of a reflecting mind, and there is reason to 
believe that in his youth he made himself familiar with the 
popular creeds both of the Muhammadans and Hindus, and 
that he gained a general knowledge of the Koran and of 
the Brahmanical Shastras/* His good sense and fervid 

i Nanak is generally said to have been bom in Taiwan* ii, a village 
on the Ravi above Lahore, which was held by one Rai Bhua of the, 
Bhutti tribe. (Cf. Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 78, and Forster, 
Travels, i. 292-3.) But one manuscript account states that, although 
the father of Nanalc was of Talwandi, the teacher himself was born in 
Kanakatoh, about fifteen miles southerly from Lahore, in the house 
of his mother’s parents, It is indeed not uncommon in the Punjab 
for women to choose their own parents’ home as the place of their con¬ 
finement, especially of their first child, and the children thus born are, 
frequently called Nanak (or Nanki, in the feminine), from Kankr, 
one’s mother’s parents. Nanak is thus a name of usual occurrence, 
both among Hindus and Muhammadans, of the poor or industrious 
classes, The accounts agree as to the year of Nanak’s birth, but 
differ, while they affect precision, with regard to the day of the 
■month on which he was bora. Thus one narrative gives the 13th, and 
another the 18th, of the month Kartik, of the year 1526 of Vikru- 
majxt, which corresponds with the latter end of 1469 of Christ. 

a In the Star idMutdkharin (Brigg’s translation, i. 110) it is stated 
that Nanak’s father was a grain merchant, and in the Ihddstan 
(ii. 247) that Nanak himself was a grain factor. The Hikh amounts 
are mostly silent about the occupation of the father, but they repre¬ 
sent the sister of Nanak to have been married to a corn factor, arid 
state that ho was himself placed with Iris brother-in-law to learn, or 
to give aid, in carrying on the business. 

3 A manuscript compilation hi Persian mentions that N anakhi 
first teacher was a Muhammadan. The Star id M utakharin (i. 110) 
states that Ninak was carefully educated by one Haiyid Hunan, a 
neighbour of Ms father’s, who conceived a regard for him, and who wan 
wealthy but childless, Nanak is further said, in the same book, to 
have studied the most approved writings of the Muhammadans. 
According to Malcolm {Sketch, p. 14), Nanak is reported, by the 
Muhammadans, to have learnt all earthly sciences from Khi/ar, 
i. e. the prophet Elias, The ordinary Muhammadan accounts also 
represent Nanak, when a child, to have astonished his teacher by ask¬ 
ing him the hidden import of the first letter of the alphabet, which 
is almost a straight stroke in Persian and Arabic, and which is held 
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1469-1539. temper left him displeased with the corruptions of the 
vulgar faith, and dissatisfied with the indifference of the 
• learned, or with the refuge which they souglit in the spe¬ 
cious abstractions of philosophy ; nor is it improbable that 
the homilies of Kabir and Gorakh had fallen upon his 
susceptible mind with a powerful and enduring effect. 1 In 
SuggW a moment of enthusiasm the ardent inquirer abandoned his 
Nanai. ° home, and strove to attain wisdom by penitent meditation, 
by study, and by an enlarged intercourse with mankind." 
He travelled, perhaps, beyond the limits of India, he prayed 
in solitude, he reflected on the Vedas and on the mission 
of Muhammad, and he questioned with equal anxiety the 
learned priest and the simple devotee about the will of 
God and the path to happiness.'* Plato and Bacon, Des 


even vulgarly to denote the unity of God. The reader will remember 
that the apocryphal gospels state how Christ, before*, ho was twelve 
years old, perplexed his instructors, and explained to them the 
mystical significance of the alphabetical characters. (Bfrauss, Lift 
of Jems, L 272.) 

* Extracts or selections from the writings of Kabir appear in flic 
Aat-Granth, and Kabir is often, and Gorakh sometimes, emoted or 
referred to. 

2 A chance mooting with some Fakirs (Malcolm, N/yM, up <S 13 ) 
and the more methodical instructions of a Dervish (.Oabisbnu ii. 247} 
are each referred to as having subdued the mind of .Nfumk, nr as 
having given him the impulse which determined (he future course 
of his life. In Malcolm may bo seen those stories which please t he 
multitude, to the effect that although Nanuk, when (he spirit of (tod 
was upon him, bestowed all the grain in his brother-in-law's Mores 
m chanty, they were nevertheless always found roplmiiHhed • or (hat 
Daulat Khan Lodi,the employer of Kauak’s brother-in-law, alt hough 
aware that much had really been given away, nevertheless found 
everything correct on balancing the accounts of receipts and oxpendl- 


The Sikh accounts represent Nanak to have met the Emperor 
Kabar, and to have greatly edified the adventurous sovereign by his 
demeanour and conversation, while he perplexed him by sayinu that 
both were kings and were about to found dynasties of tern 1 have 
traced but two allusions to Babar by name, and one by obvious in 
fcronce, in the Adz-Gmnth,vmAn the Asa Bag and Tailang portions 
and these bear reference simply to the destruction of a vilLc ami 
to his incursions as a conqueror. Muhsin Fani Uhtbintan ii 
preserves an idle report that Nanak, being disHaUslicd witfMhe 
Afghans, called the Mughals into India, 

J Nanak is generally said to have travelled over the whole of judia, 
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Cartes and Algbazali, examined the current philosophic 1409-4539. 
systems of the world, without finding a sure basis of truth ' 
for the operations of the intellect; and, similarly, the heart 
of the pious Nanak sought hopelessly for a resting-place 
amid the conflicting creeds and practices of men. All was 
error, he said ; lie had read Korans and Purans, but God 
he had nowhere found. 1 He returned to his native land, he 
threw aside the habit of an ascetic, he became again the 
lather of his family, and he passed the remainder of his 1Je 
long life in calling upon men to worship the One Invisible becomes a 
God, to live virtuously, and to be tolerant of the ladings i,i:,ch '" r ' 
of others. The mild demeanour, the earnest piety, and per¬ 
suasive eloquence of Nanak, are ever the themes of praise, 
and he died at the age of seventy, leaving behind him many Dies, aged 
zealous and admiring disciples.*- 

to have go no through Persia, and to have visited Mecca (cf. Malcolm, 

Sketch, p. lb, and Forster, Travels, i. 295-0), hut the number of years 
ho employed in wandering, ami the date of his final return to his 
native province, are alike uncertain. He had several companions, 
among whom Mardaim, the rabubi or harper (or rather a chanter, 
and player upon a stringed instrument like a guitar), Laima, who was 
h.is successor, Bala, a Bindhu Jat, and Bam Das, styled Buddha or 
the Ancient, are the most frequently referred to. In pictorial repre¬ 
sentations Murdrum always accompanies Nanak. When at Mecca, 
a story is related that Nanak was found sleeping with Ids feet towards 
the temple, that he was angrily asked how he dared to dishonour the 
house of the Lord, and that he replied, 4 Could lie turn Ids feet where 
the house of Cod was not t ’ (Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 159.) 

Nanak adopted, sometimes at least, the garb of a Muhammadan 
Dervish, and at Multan he visited an assembly of Mimalman devotees, 
saying lie was but as the stream of the Ganges entering the ocean of 
holiness. (Of. Malcolm, Sketch, p. 21, and the Star ul Mittfikharhi, 
l 311.) 

1 There is current a verso imputed to Nanak, to the. effect that—- 
4 Several scriptures and books had he read, 

But ones (God) he had not found : 

, Bevoral Korans and Purans had he read, 

But faith he could not put in any.’ 

The Adi-Umnth abounds wilh passages of a similar tenor, and in the 
supplemental port ion, culled the Baiun Mala, Nanak says, 4 Man may 
road Vedas and Korans, and reach to a temporary bliss, but without 
God salvation is unattainable.’ 

a The accounts mostly agree as to the date of Nanak’s death, and 
they place if in 1599 of Vikramajit, or 1539 of Christ. A Gurmtikhf 
abstract states precisely that he was a teacher for seven years, live 
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The excel¬ 
lences of 
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doctrine. 


The god¬ 
head. 


Nanak combined the excellences of preceding reformers* 
and he avoided the more grave errors into which they had 
fallen. Instead of the circumscribed divinity, the anthro¬ 
pomorphous God of Ramanand and Kablr, he loftily in¬ 
vokes the Lord as the one,, the sole, the timeless being ; 
the creator, the self-existent, the incomprehensible, and the 
everlasting. He likens the Deity to Truth, which was 
before the world began, which is, and which shall endure for 
ever, as the ultimate idea or cause of all we know or behold. 1 

months, and seven days, and that he died on the 1 Oth of the Hindu 
month Asauj. Forster (Travels , L 295) represents that he. travelled 
for fifteen years. Nanak died at Ka-rtarpur, on the Ravi, about forty 
miles above Lahore, where there is a place of worship sacred to him. 
He left two sons, Sri Chand, an ascetic, whose name lives as t he f< milder 
of the Hindu sect of Udasis, and Lachml Das, who devoted himself 
to pleasure, and of whom nothing particular is known. The Nanak* 
putras, or descendants of Nanak, called also Sahibzadan, or sons of 
the master, are everywhere reverenced among Sikhs, and if traders, 
some privileges are conceded to them by the chiefs of their country. 
Muhsin Film observes (Dabistan, ii. 253) that the representatives of 
Nanak were known as Kartaris, meaning, perhaps, rather that Huy 
were held to be holy or devoted to the service of God, than that they 
were simply residents of Kartarpur. 

1 See the Adi-Granth in, for instance, the portion called <hwn < /.’m/, 
and the prefatory Jup 9 or prayer of admonition and remembruiur. 
Of. also Wilkins, Asiatic Iksearcius, i. 289, &<*. 

‘ Akalpurik’, or the Timeless Being, in the ordinary Sikh appoint ion 
of God, corresponding idiomatically with the ‘Almighty \ in Knglish. 
Yet Gobind, in the second Grauth (Hazara Slmbd portion), apontm* 
phizes Time itself as the only true God, for God was 1 he first and the 
last, the being without end, &c. 

Milton assigns to time a casual or limited use only, and Shake 
upoare makes it finite : 

4 For time, though in eternity applied 
To motion, measures all things durable 
By present, past, and future.’ 

Paradise iMst, v. 

4 But thought’s the slave of life, and life, time’s fool; 

And time, that takes survey of all the world, 

Must have a stop.’ 

,/ Henry I V, v. iv. 

Three of the modem philosophizing schools of India, viz.udivimon 
of the Sankhyas, the Puraniks, and the Saivas, make Kill,or time, 
one of the twenty-seven, or thirty, or thirty-six component 
or phenomena of the universe of matter and mind, and thus give it 
distinct functions, or a separate existence. 
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He addresses equally the Mulla and the Pandit, the Dervish 
and the SannyasI, and tells them to remember that Lord of 
Lords who has seen come and go numberless Muhammads, 
and Vishnus, and Sivas. 1 He tells them that virtues and 
charities, heroic acts and gathered wisdom, are .nought of 
themselves, that the only knowledge which availeth is the 
knowledge of God ; 2 and then, as if to rebuke those vain 
men who saw eternal life in their own act of faith, he 
declares that they only can find the Lord on whom the 
Lord looks with favour/ 1 * Yet the extension of grace is 
linked with the exercise of our will ami the beneficent use 
of our faculties. God, said Nanak, places salvation in good 
works and uprightness of conduct: the Lord will ask of 
man, 4 * What has he done f ’ 4 —and the teacher further 
required timely repentance of men, saying, 4 If not until 
the day of reckoning the sinner abaseth himself, punishment 
shall overtake him \ fi 

NSnak adopted the philosophical system of his country¬ 
men, and regarded bliss as the dwelling of the soul with 
God after its punitory transmigrations should have ceased. 
Life, he says, is as the shadow of the passing bird, but the 
soul of man is, as the potter’s wheely ever circling on its 
pivot. 6 He makes the same uses of the current language or 
notions of the time on other subjects, and thus says, he 
who remains bright amid darkness (Anjan), unmoved amid 
deceit (Maya), that is, perfect amid temptation, should 

1 A pannage of Niinuk’H in the supplement to the Adi-Oranth, after 
Having that there have been multitudes of prophets, teachers, and 
holy men, concludes thus : 

The herd of Lords in the One God, the Almighty God himnelf ; 

Oh Nanak ! hin qualities uro beyond comprehension.’ 

- See the Adi-(iran>th y towardn the end of the portion called Am* 

:i See the AdiAlranth, end of the Am Run, and in the supplementary 
portion called the Hatan Muht. 

1 Tin* Adi‘(<runth f Pttrbhliti Ragni. (If. Malcolm (R ketch, p. 101) 
and Wilkins (Ax, Ren., i. 289, &e.). 

6 See the Nani fiat. Kama, or admonition of Nanak to Karon, a 
fabulous monarch, which, however, is not admitted into the dranlh, 
perhaps because its personal or particular application in not in keeping 
with the abstract and general nature of that hook. Neither, indeed, 
in it certainly known to ho Nfmak's eomponition, although it embodies 
many of hin notions, n AdiMranth, end of the. Am Rag. 
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1469-1539. attain happiness. 1 But it would be idle to suppose* that tie 
speculated upon being, or upon the material world, after 
the manner of Plato or Vyasa ; 2 and it would be unreason¬ 
able to condemn him because he preferred the doctrine of 
a succession of habiliments, and the possible purificat ion of 
the most sinful soul, to the resurrection of the same body, 
Nfmak ad- and the pains of everlasting fire. 3 Nanak also referred 
mission^ to the Arabian prophet, and to the Hindu incarna tions, not 
Muhammad as impostors and the diffusers of evil, but as having truly 
She W HirMu keen sent hy God to instruct mankind, and he lamented 
incarna- that sin should nevertheless prevail. He asserted no special 
10ns * divinity, although he may possibly have considered himself, 
as he came to be considered by others, the successor of 
these inspired teachers of his belief, sent to reclaim fallen 
mortals of all creeds and countries within the limits of his 
knowledge. He rendered his mission applicable to all times 
and places, yet he declared himself to be but the slave, tin* 
humble messenger of the Almighty, making use of universal 
truth as his sole instrument. 4 He did not claim for his 


4 Adi- Grcmth, m the Suhi and Iiuinkuli portions. 

2 See Appendix VIII. 

3 The usual objection of the Muhammadans to the Hindu doctrine 
of transmigration is, that the wicked soul of this present world has no 
remembrance of its past condition and bygone punishments, and 
does not, therefore, bring with it any inherent incentive to hniincM , 
Ihe Muhammadans, however, do not show that a knowledge, of the 
sin of Adam, and consequent corruption of his posterity, is ins! hiH h ** 
to a follower of Christ or to a disciple of their own prophet ; and. 
metaphysically, an impartial thinker will perhaps prefer f he Hriihumit 
doctrine of a soul finally separated from the changeable matter of 
our senses, to the Egyptian scheme of the resurrection of the cor. 
ruptiblo body,—a notion which seems to have impressed itself <>ts 
the Israelites, notwithstanding the silence of Moses, and which re* 

* sisted for centuries the action of other systems’, and which was at 
length revived with increased force in connexion with the popular 
belief in miracles. See also note 2, p. 24 auk. 

4 The whole scope of Nanak’s teaching is that Hod is all in nil, ami 

that purity of mind is the first of objects, lie urges all men to prnet me 
c evotion, and he refers to past prophets and dispensations ns bein'* 
now of no avail, but ho nowhere attributes to himself any superiority 
over others. He was a man among men, calling upon his fellow 
creatures to live a holy life. (Uf. the IMtM ><,{{. 249, 2f>0 253 * mid 
see Wilson, A*. Ms., xvii 234, for the expression ‘ Niiiiak thy slave 
is a freewill offering unto thee ’.) J 
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writings, replete as they were with wisdom and devotion, 1 
the merit of a direct transcription of the words of Cod ; 
nor did he say that his own preaching required or would lx* 
sanctioned by miracles. 2 Fight with no weapon/ said he, 

* save the word of God ; a holy teacher hath no means save 
the purity of his doctrine/ 2 He taught that asceticism 
or abandonment of the world was unnecessary, the pious 
hermit and the devout householder being equal in the eyes 
of tlie Almighty ; but he did not, like his eon temporary 
Vallabh, express any invidious preference for married 
teachers, although his own example showed that he con¬ 
sidered every one should fulfil the functions of his nature. 4 
In treating the two prominent external observances of 
Hindus and Muhammadans, veneration for the cow and 
abhorrence of the hog, he was equally wise and conciliatory, 
yielding perhaps something to the prejudices of his educa¬ 
tion as well as to the gentleness of his disposition, ‘The 
rights of strangers/ said he, ‘are the one the ox, and the 
other the swine, but “Pirn” and Gurus’’ will praise 
those who partake not of that which hath enjoyed life.*' r * 

1 The Muhammadan writers an* loud in their praises of Xumik*H 
writings. (< *f. the Sinr ul Mvtfikhnrin , i. 110, 111, and the I hi bin tun, 
it. 251, 252.) 

With these sober views of the Orientals may be contrasted the 
opinion of the Kttropean Baron Huge!, who says (7 /vm Av, p. 2S.J) 
i luit the Um nth is ‘ a eompound of mystieal absurdities \ He admits, 
however, that the Sikhs worship one God, abhor images, and reject 
easte, at. least in theory. 

2 See particularly the Sri AM?/ chapter of the AdnUnmth. hi the 
Mnj Viir portion Niinak says to a pretender to miracles, 1 >weil t hou 
in ilamc uninjured, remain unharmed amid eternal ice, make Murks 
of stone t hy food, spurn the solid earth before thee with thy foot, 
weigh the heavens in a balance, and then ask thou that Nnnak 
perform wonders ! * 

Strauss ( l,\fi of ,h mux, it, 2,‘t7) points out t hat Christ reinsured the 
seeking for minudes (John tv, -IK), and observes that the apostles in 
t heir tetters do not mention miraeles at nil, 

3 Malcolm, Sketch, pp. 20, 21, 155. 

4 Adi'Uruntht part ieularty the Amt Hiujni and llumkuli lint/n ?, (Gf, 
the I hihhtu », ii. 271.) 

£ AtliMrtndh, Mnj ehapter. Vi. Mnleolm (Sketch, p. 00, note, and 
p, 137), where it is said Nnnak prohibited swine’s flesh ; but , indeed, 
the tlesh of the turn*' hog had always been forbidden to Hindus. 
(Mamfs hint Uu ten, v. Hi.) Hie ihtbintun (ii, 248) states that Nunak 
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14f)0~inao. Thus Nanak extricated his followers from the accumu¬ 


lated errors of ages, and enjoined upon them devotion of 
fu'ilvW thought and excellence of conduct as the first, of duties, 
tneatcs his He left them, erect and free, unbiassed in mind and u»- 
Irom'\w»p. fettered by rules, to become an increasing body of truthful 
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worshippers. His reform was in its immediate effect re¬ 
ligious and moral only ; believers were regarded as 4 Sikhs ’ 
or disciples, not as subjects ; and it is neither probable, 
nor is it necessary to suppose, that he possessed any dear 
and sagacious views of social amelioration or of political 
advancement. He left the progress of his people to the 
operation of time ; for his congregation was too limited, 
and the state of society too artificial, to render it either 
requisite or possible for him to become a municipal law¬ 
giver, to subvert the legislation of Maim, or to change the 
immemorial usages of tribes or races. 1 Ilis care was rather 


prohibited wine and pork, and himself abstained from all flesh : hut, 
in truth, contradictory passages about food may he quoted, and thus 
Ward (The, Hindoo* * in. 4fHS) shows that Nanak defended those who 
eat flesh,and deelured that the Infant which drew nurture from it* 
mother lived virtually upon flesh. The author of the Our iiutnitmU 
pursues the idea, in a somewhat, trivial manner indeed, by asking 
whether man does not take woman to wife, and whether the holiest 
of books are not bound with t lie skins of animals ! 

The general injunetions of Nanak have sometimes been mis* 
interpreted by sectarian followers and learned strangers, to mean 
4 great ehariness of animal life \ almost in a mere ceremonial sense, 
(Wilson, Ah. Hex., xvii, ~.Tk) But. the Sikhs have no such feeling, 
although the dams and (ithers carry a pious regard for worms and 
ilies to a ludicrous extent a practice* which has reacted upon at 
least some families of Roman Tat Indie Christians in India. Those in 
Bhopal reject, during Ia-nt, tin* use of unrefined sugar, an article of 
daily consumption, because, in its manufacture, tin* lives of many 
insect s are necessarily sacrificed ! j It is curious t hat the (keeks and 
Romans believed the life of the ox to have been hold sacred during 
the golden ago ; and Cicero quotes Anitas, to show that it was only 
during the iron tujr the flesh of cattle lagan to la* eaten, (On tin 
A a Cere of the Oodx t Praneklin’s translation, p. lob) d. I j 

1 Malcolm (tihrtvh % pp. *14, 147) says Nanak made little or no altera 
f ion in tin* civil institutions of t he Hindus, and Ward ('/% Hiwlmn, 
iii, 4<>B) says, tin* Sikhs have no written civil or criminal laws, Huai* 
lar observations of dispraise or applause might 1 m* made with regard 
to the code of file early Christians, and we know the difficulties under 
whieh the apostles laboured, owing to the want of a new declaratory 
law, or owing to the scruples and prejudices of their disciples, (Acts 
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to prevent his followers contracting into a sect, and his 1409-1539. 
comprehensive principles narrowing info monastic distinc¬ 
tions. This he effected by excluding his son, a meditative but, guard - 
and perhaps bigoted ascetic, from the ministry when lie p 1( ^f ainst 
should himself be no more; and, as his end approached, narrowing 
lie is stated to have made a trial of the obedience or merits 1Ilto a 8ec< * 
of his chosen disciples, and to have preferred the simple 
and sincere Lahna. As they journeyed along, the body of 
a man was seen lying by the wayside. Nanak said, 4 Ye 
who trust in me, eat of this food.’ All hesitated save Lahna; 
he knelt and uncovered the dead, and touched without 
tasting the hash of man ; but, behold ! the corpse had 
disappeared and Nanak was in its place. The Guru em¬ 
braced his faithful follower, saying he was as himself, and 
that his spirit would dwell within him. 1 The name of ll, *“ 

Lahna was changed to Angi-Khud, or Angad, or own body, 2 Angad to 
and whatever may be the foundation of the story or the be his «u<*- 
truth of the etymology, it is certain that the Sikhs fully teacher of 
believe the spirit of Nanak to have been incarnate in each m '* n * 
succeeding Gurfi. 51 Angad was acknowledged as the teacher 

xv. 20, 28, 29, and other passages.) The seventh of the articles of 
the < iturch of England, and the nineteenth chapter of the Scottish 
Confession of Faith,show the existing |x*rploxity of modern divines, 
ami. doubt lew, it will long eontinue to be disputed how far Christians 
are amenable to some port ions of the Jewish law, and whether Sikhs 
should wholly reject the institutions of Mann and the usages of race. 

There, were Judai'/.ing Christians and there are Brfdmmnizing Sikhs ; 
the sw'ine was a diiliculty with one, the cow is a ditlieulty with the 
other ; and yet the greatest obstacle, perhaps, to a complete oblitera¬ 
tion of caste, is tin* rooted feeling that marriages should properly 
take place only between people of the same origin or nation, without 
much reference to faith. (Cf. Ward on The Hindoos* iii.459 ; Malcolm, 

Shteh, p. 157 note ; and Forster’s Travel*, i. 293, 295, 308.) 

* This story is related by various Punjabi compilers, and it is given 
with one of the variations by Dr. Maegregor, in his History of the 
Sikh* (i. 4H), In the J)ahistan(u. 208, 209) there is a story of a similar 
kind about the successive sacrifice in the four ages of a cow, a horse, 
an elephant, and a man. The pious partakers of the flesh of the last 
offering were declared to bo saved, and the victim himself again 
appeared in his bodily shape. 

a (if. Malcolm, Ske&h of the Sikhs » p, 24 note. [Angad, however. 

Is an old Hindu name, and the ambassador of Hiima to Eavan was 
ho called. (Kennedy, lies. Hind . AfythoL, p. 438.)—J. XX C.] 

* This belief is an article of faith with the Sikhs. Cf. the DaUsffin 
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i469-ir»3f), of the Sikhs, and Sri Chand, the son of Ninak, justified his 
father’s fears, and became the founder of the Hindu seel; 
of 6 Udasis \ a community indifferent to the concerns of 
this world. 1 

(ii, 253, 281). The Guru liar Gobind .signed himself ‘ Xiinak ’ in a 
letter to Muhsin Film, the author of that. work. 

1 For some account of the Udasis, see Wilson, Amutir /«\ .-a mrh *., 
xvii. 232. The sect is widely diffused; its members are proud of 
their connexion with the Sikhs, and all reverence, and most posse;,.; 
and use, the Onmth of Nilnak. 

Note. —For many stories regarding Nilnak himself, which it has 
not been thought necessary to introduce into the text or notes, the 
curious reader may refer with profit to Malcolm's Sk* tch % to the 
second volume of the Dafmtan, and to the first volume of I>r. Mur- 
gregor’s recently published Hinton/, 






CHAPTER III 


THE SIKH GURtJS OR TEACHERS, AND THE 

MODIFICATION OF SIKHISM UNDER GORIND 
1539-1716 

Guru Angad—Guru Amar Das and the Udasi Sect—Guru Bam Das 
—Guru Arjfm—The First Granth and Civil Organization of the 
Sikhs—Guru Har Gobind and the Military Ordering of the Sikhs 
—Guru Har Bai—Guru Har Kishan—Guru Tegh Bahadur— 
Guru Gobind, and the Political Establishment of the Sikhs— 
Banda Bairagi the Temporal Successor of Gobind—The Dis¬ 
persion of the Sikhs. 

Nanak died in 1539, and lie was succeeded by the Angad 
of his choice, a Kshattriya of the Tihan subdivision of the 
race, who himself died in 1552, at KadQr, near Goindwal, 
on the Beas river. Little is related of his ministry, except 
that he committed to writing much of what he had heard 
about Nanak from the Guru’s ancient companion, Bala 
Sindhu, as well as some devotional observations of his own, 
which were afterwards incorporated in the Granth. But 
Angad was true to the principles of his great teacher, and, 
not deeming either of his own sons worthy to succeed him, 
he bestowed his apostolic blessing upon Amar Das, an 
assiduous follower. 1 

Amar Das was likewise a Kshattriya, but of the Rhalla 
subdivision. He was active in preaching, and successful in 
obtaining converts, and it is said that lie found an attentive 
listener in the tolerant Akbar. The immediate followers of 

1 Angad was born, according to most accounts, in 1561 Sambat, or 
a. D, 1504, but according to otbors in 1567 (or a. d. 1510). His death 
is usually placed in 1609 Sambat (a. b. 1552), but sometimes it is 
dated a year earlier, and the Sikh accounts affect a precision as to 
days and months which can never gain credence. Forster ( Travels , 
i. 296) gives 1542, perhaps a misprint for 1552, as the period of his 
death. 
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Sri Chanel, the son of Nunak, hud hitherto been regarded 
as almost equally the disciples of the first teacher with I in¬ 
direct. adherents*of Angarl ; but Amur Das declared passive 
and recluse 4 Udasis ’ to be wholly separate from active and 
domestic 4 Sikhs % and thus finally preserved the infant 
church or state from disappearing as one of many seels. 1 
In the spirit of Niinak he likewise pronounced that the 
4 true Sat! was she whom grief and not flame consumed, 
and that the afflicted should seek consolation with the 
Lord ’ ; thus mildly discountenancing a perverse custom, 
and leading the way to amendment by persuasion rather 
than by positive enactment. 2 Amur Das died in 157 k after 
a ministration of about twenty-two years and a half. 1 He 
had a son and a daughter, and it is said that his delight 
with the uniform filial love and obedience of the latter led 
him to prefer her husband before other disciples, and to 
bestow upon him his 4 Barkat ’ or apostolic virtue. The 
fond mother* or ambitious woman, is further stated to have 
obtained an assurance from the Guru that the HuewHHion 
should remain with her posterity. 

Ram Das, the son-in-law of A mar Das, was a Kshattriya 
of the Sodhf subdivision, and he was worthy of his master’s 
choice and of his wife’s affection. He is said to have been 
hold in esteem by Akbar, and to have received from him 
a piece of land, within the limits of which he dug a reservoir, 
since well known as Amritsar, or the pool of immortality ; 
but the temples and surrounding huts were at first named 

1 Malcolm (Klr.tr It, p. 27) says dint met iy that Amur Das made t hn 
Reparation. The Dahi/ttfiu (ii. 271) Hiatus generally that tin* (iurim 
had effected it, and in the, present day some educated Sikhs think 
that Arjfm first authoritatively laid down the different* bet wren an 
thlani and a genuine follower of Nunak. 

2 The Adi-Oranth, in that part of the Kit hi chapter which m la 
Amur Das. Former (Trtircln 7 i, 200) considers that Nairnk prohibitcd 
Sat i, and allowed widows to marry ; hut Nairnk did not make po.Jf ivo 
lawn of the kind, and perhaps soif*Haentiee was not authoritatively 
interfered with until lir.st. Akbar and Jahangir ( Mt'mtiir* of Jttfatn pr. 
p. 28), and afterwards t he Kiiglish, endeavoured to put an mid to it. 

The account h agree an to the date of Amur IhWa birth, 
placing it in 1500 Sam hut, or \. n. 1501 k The period of hi;- death. 
KtfM Sam hat, or a, la 1574, Heems likewise certain, although one 
places it a« late as a, n. 15K0, 
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Ramdaspur, from the founder. 1 Ram Das is among the 
most revered of the Gurus, but no precepts of wide applica¬ 
tion, or rules of great practical value or force, are attributed 
to him. His own ministry did not extend beyond seven 
years, and the slow progress of the faith of Nanak seems 
apparent from the statement that at the end of forty-two 
years his successor had not more than double that number 
of disciples or instructed followers. 2 

Arjun succeeded his father in 1581, and the wishes of 
his mother, the daughter of Amar Das, were thus accom¬ 
plished. 3 Arjun was perhaps the first who clearly under¬ 
stood the wide import of the teachings of Nanak, or who 
perceived how applicable they were to every state of life 
and to every condition of society. He made Amritsar the 
proper seat of his followers, the centre which should attract 
their worldly longings for a material bond of union ; and 
the obscure hamlet, with its little pool, has become a popu¬ 
lous city and the great place of pilgrimage of the Sikh 
people. 4 Arjun next arranged the various writings of his 

1 Malcolm, Sketch, p. 29 ; Forster, Travels , i. 297 ,* the Dabistdn, 
ii. 275. The Sikh accounts state that the possession of Akbar’s gift 
was disputed by a Bairagi, who claimed the land as the site of an 
ancient pool dedicated to Ram Chandra, the tutelary deity of his 
order ; but the Sikh Guru said .haughtily he was himself the truer 
representative of the hero. The Bairagi could produce no proof; 
but Ram Das dug deep into the earth, and displayed to numerous 
admirers the ancient steps of the demi-god’s reservoir! 

2 Such seems to be the meaning of the expression, 4 Tie held holy 
converse with eighty-four Sikhs,’ used by Bhai Kanh Singh in a 
manuscript compilation of the beginning of this century. 

Ram Das’s birth is placed in 1581 Sambat, or a. d. 1524, his marriage 
in a. d. 1542, the founding of Amritsar in a. d. 1577, and his death 
in a. d. 1581. 

3 It seems doubtful whether Ram Das had two or three sons, 
Pirthi Chand (or Bharut Mai or Dhi Mai), Arjun, and Mahadev, and 
also whether Arjun was older or younger than Pirthi Chand. It is 
more certain, however, that Pirthi Chand claimed the succession on 
the death of his brother, if not on the death of his father, and he was 
also indeed accused of endeavouring to poison Arjun. (Cf. Malcolm, 
Sketch, p. 30, and the Dabistdn, ii. 273.) The descendants of Pirthi 
Chand are still to be found in the neighbourhood of the Sutlej, espe¬ 
cially at Kot Har Sahai, south of Ferozepore. 

4 The ordinary Sikh accounts represent Arjun to have taken up 
his residence at Amritsar ,* bxit he lived for some time at least at 
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1581-10 06. predecessors ; 1 he added to them the best known, or the 
Compiles most suitable, compositions of some other religious re- 
Chantt" formers of tiie few preceding centuries, and completing the 
whole with a prayer and some exhortations of his own, he 
declared the compilation to be pre-eminently the 4 Granth ’ 
or Book ; and he gave to his followers their fixed rule of 
religious and moral conduct, with an assurance that multi¬ 
tudes even of divine Brahmans had wearied themselves 
with reading the Vedas, and had found not the value of an 
Sfstomary oil .' seed within them . 2 The Guru next reduced to a system- 
offerings to a ^ c tax the customary offerings of his converts or adherents, 
tictaxor 1 ’ Wh0 ’ und . er his ascendan cy, were to be found in every city 
tithe; and province. The Sikhs were bound by social usage, and 
disposed from reverential feelings, to make such presents 
to their spiritual guide ; but the agents of Arjun were 
spread over the country to demand and receive the contri¬ 
butions of the faithful, which they proceeded to deliver to 
the Guru in person at an annual assembly. Thus the Sikhs, 
says the almost contemporary Muhsin Fani, became ac¬ 
customed to a regular government. 5 Nor was Arjun heed- 
lageshi less of other means of acquiring wealth and influence ; he 
traffic. dispatched bis followers into foreign countries to be as keen 
in traffic as they were zealous in belief, and it is probable 
that his transactions as a merchant were extensive, although 
confined to the purchase of horses in Turkestan. 4 * 

Arjun became famous among pious devotees, and his 
biographers' dwell on the number of saints and holy men 
who were edified by his instructions. Nor was he unheeded 

Taran Taran, which lies between that city and the junction of the 
Beas and Sutlej. (Of. the Dalis tan, ii. 275.) 

Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30. General tradition and most writers attri¬ 
bute the arrangement of the First Granth to Arjun; but Angacl is 
understood to have preserved many observations of Nanak, and 
Forster ( Travels , i. 297) states that Ram Das compiled the histories 
and precepts of his predecessors, and annexed a commentary to the 
work. The same author, indeed ( Travels , i. 290 note), also"contra¬ 
dictorily assigns the compilation to Angad. 

2 Adi-Uranth, in that portion of the Suhi chapter written by Arjun. 

* °f some account of the Adi, or First Granth, see Appendix T 
l Tllc VdbisUm, ii. 270, &c. Cf. Malcolm, Sketch, p, 30. 

.. or(lmai 7 8hdi accounts are to this effect. Cf. the DaUstm 
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by those in high station, for he is said to have refused to 
betroth his son to the daughter of Chandu Shah, the finance 
administrator of the Lahore province ; 1 and he further 
appears to have been sought as a political partisan, and to 
have offered up prayers for Khusru, the son of Jahangir, 
when in rebellion and intemporary possession of the Punjab. 
The Guru was summoned to the emperor’s presence, and 
fined and imprisoned at the instigation chiefly, it is said, 
of Chandu Shall, whose alliance he had rejected, and who 
represented him as a man of a dangerous ambition. 3 Arjun 
died in 1606, and his death is believed to have been hastened 
by the rigours of his confinement; but his followers piously 
assert that, having obtained leave to bathe in the river 
Ravi, he vanished in the shallow stream, to the fear and 
wonder of those guarding him. 3 

1 Cf. Forster, Travels , i. 298. The Sikh accounts represent that the 
son of Arjun was mentioned to Chandu as a suitable match for his 
daughter, and that Chandu slightingly objected, saying, Arjun, 
although a man of name and wealth, was still a beggar, or one who 
received alms. This was reported to Arjun ; he resented the taunt, 
and would not he reconciled to the match, notwithstanding the per¬ 
sonal endeavours of Chandu to appease him and bring about the 
union. 

Shah is a corrupted suffix to names, extensively adopted in India. 
It is a Persian word signifying a king, but applied to Muhammadan 
Ifaklrs as Maharaja is used by or towards Hindu devotees. It is also 
■used to denote a principal merchant, or as a corruption of Sahu or 
Sahukar, and it is further used as a name or title, as a 4 corruption of 
Sail or Sahai. The Gond converts to Muhammadanism on the 
Narbada all add the word Shall to their names. 

2 Dabisttm t u. 272, 273. The Sikh accounts correspond sufficiently 
as to the fact of the Guru’s arraignment, while they are silent about 
bis treason. They declare the emperor to have been satisfied of his 
sanctity and innocence (generally), and attribute his continued 
imprisonment to Ohandu’s malignity and disobedience of orders. 
(Of. Malcolm, Sketch, p. 32.) Muhsin Fani also states that a Muham¬ 
madan saint of Thanesar was banished by Jahangir for aiding 
Khusru with his prayers. ( Dabistcm , ii. 273.) The emperor himself 
©imply states (Memoirs, p. 88) that at Lahore he impaled seven 
Iiuhdred of the rebels, and on his way to that city he appears ( Memoirs , 
p. 81) to have bestowed a present on Shaikh Nizam of Thanesar ; but 
be may have subsequently become aware of his hostility. 

3 Cf. Malcolm, Sketch , p. 33 ; the Dabislan , ii. 272-3 ; and Forster, 
Cl'ravels, i. 298. 

a. n. 1553 scorns the most probable date of Arjun’s birth, although 
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158 1 1606 ' Durm S the ministry of Arjun the principles of Nanak 
Diffusion of took a firm hold on the minds of his followers, 1 and a disciple 
Sikhism, named Gur Das gives a lofty and imaginative view of the 

ingsof’ 11 " n ^ s 7 lon of that teacher * He regards him as the successor 
Gur Das ot yy asa and Muhammad, and as the destined restorer of 
ulleh. purity and sanctity ; the regenerator of a world afflicted 
with the increasing wickedness of men, and with the savage 
contentions of numerous sects. He declaims against the 
bigotiy of the Muhammadans and their ready resort to 
violence ; he denounces the asceticism of the Hindus, and 
he urges all men to abandon their evil ways, to live peace¬ 
fully and virtuously, and to call upon the name of the one 
true God to whom Nanak had borne witness. Arjun is 
commonly said to have refused to give these writings of 
his stern but fervid disciple a place in the Grant//, perhaps 
as unsuited to the tenor of Nanak’s exhortations, which 
scarcely condemn or threaten others. The writings of Gur 
Das are, indeed, rather figurative descriptions of actual 
affairs than simple hymns in praise of God; but they 
deserve attention as expounding Nanak’s object of a 
gradual fusion of Muhammadans and, Hindus into common 
The coii; observers of a new and a better creed, and as an almost 
NanXbe- e ° ntemporai 'y instance of the conversion of the noble but 
come the obscure idea of an individual into the active principle of 
pulles Of a’ a multitude, and of the gradual investiture of a simple fact 
™ lth the gorgeous mythism of memory and imagination. 
reaJ history unpretending Nanak, the deplorer of human frailty 
amylhicai and the lover of his fellow men, becomes, in the mind of 
narra wo. Gur Das and of the Sikh people, the first of heavenly 
powers and emanations, and the proclaimed instrument of 
God for the redemption of the world ; and every hope and 
feeling of the Indian races is appealed to in proof or in 
illustration of the reality and the splendour of his mission. 2 


one account pkccs it as late as a. d. 1565. Similarly 1663 Sambat, or 

°n-' - D ' I 60 *’’ Soems tho most cortail1 d ato of his death. 

. ."““f 1 , 11 i<anl ^serves (Ddbutar t, ii. 270) that in tho time of 
A - b ?, fOU £ d ovor y whor ° throughout tho country, 

the ^ ° f B i 1 ■?“ BhulloIl > “imply known as such, o/aa 
tl e Gyan iiatnavali (Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30, note), is much road by 

ktnrk nf B ‘ 11 00 “ sist “ of fort, y chapters, and is written in different 
kinds of vorso. &omo extracts may bo seen in Appendix XIX, and, 
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On the death of Arjun, his brother Pirthi Chand made 
some attempts to be recognized as Guru, for the only son 
of the deceased teacher was young, and ecclesiastical usage 
has everywhere admitted a latitude of succession. But 
some suspicion of treachery towards Arjun appears to have 
attached to him, and his nephew soon became the acknow¬ 
ledged leader of the Sikhs, although Pirthi Chand himself 
continued to retain a few followers, and thus sowed the 
first fertile seeds of dissent, or elements of dispute or of 
change, which ever increase with the growth of a sect or 
a system. 1 Har Gobind was not, perhaps, more than eleven 
years of age at his father’s death, but he was moved by 
his followers to resent the enmity of Chandu Shah, and he 
is represented either to have procured his condemnation by 
the emperor, or to have slain him by open force without 
reference to authority. 2 Whatever may be the truth about 
the death of Chandu and the first years of Har Gobind’s 
ministry, it is certain that, in a short time, he became 
a military leader as well as a spiritual teacher. Nanak had 
sanctioned or enjoined secular occupations, Arjun carried 
the injunction into practice, and the impulse thus given 
speedily extended and became general. The temper and 
the circumstances of Har Gobind both prompted him to 

in Malcolm, Sketch , p. 152, &c. Gur Das was the scribe of Arjun, but 
his pride and haughtiness are said to have displeased his master, and 
his compositions were refused a place in the sacred book. Time and 
reflection—and the Sikhs add a miracle—made him sensible of his 
failings and inferiority, and Arjun perceiving his contrition, said he 
would include his writings in the Granth. But the final meekness of 
Gur Das was such, that he himself declared them to be unworthy of 
such association; whereupon Arjun enjoined that all Sikhs should 
nevertheless read them. He describes Arjun (Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30, 
note) to have become Guru without any formal investiture or con¬ 
secration by his father, which may further mark the commanding 
character of that teacher. 

Malcolm ( Sketch , p. 32) appears to confound Chandu Shah (or 
Dhani Chand) with Gur Das. 

1 Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30, and Dabistm, ii. 273. These sectaries 
were called Mina, a term commonly used in the Punjab, and which is 
expressive of contempt or opprobrium, as stated by Muhsin Fani. 
The proneness to sectarianism among the first Christians was noticed 
and deprecated by Paul (1 Cor. i. 10-13). 

2 Cf. Forster, Travels , i. 298. 
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«aL a d , a PnC f in alMrS ° f P oli °y; but Har Gobind 

fmonf tLT ’ <■ marchcd with Ms devoted followers 

oppose and o°° PS ^ empJrC ’ ° r boldl y lcd them to 
oppose and overcome provincial governors or nersonni 

andTh S " Nanak had hi mself abstained from animal food 

S ende “ d *0 add to his saSly 

l Ilmtated Mia in these robust prae- 

hini tr. • • gen,tl disposition of the martial apostle led 
. rejoice in the companionship of a camp in the 
dangers of war, and in the excitements of the chase nor is 
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Mith the feelings of an injured son and with the duties of 
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' criminalf tnd V l G ° bmd appears to llave admitted 
“ f d Iugltlvcs among his followers, and where a 
1 p c of antagonism liad already arisen thev mw m, 
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nt.te.ir, ... •«»“>: ttoo hunted 

,n “ ,ond ““ i,i »” , “ 1 ' 

his person 7 , y matclllock -men secured the safety of 

Impulse wlftl7 er d ° r tllougllt of assassination.* 
impulse which he gave to the Sikhs Avas such as to 

is perhlps 11 some Sfoin^Ifter PP-180. There 
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ClaP y Und “ thu Muhammadan supremacy. “ mtterS ’ ^ 

3 The “• 2*8. and Malcolm, 81-ekh, p. 3fi. 

f ho Dahstan, u. 2B-1, 380. « tL h. 277 . 
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separate them a long way from all Hindu sects, and after 
the time of Har Gobind the 4 disciples ’ were in little danger 
of relapsing into the limited merit or utility of monks 
and mendicants. 1 

Har Gobind became a follower of the Emperor Jahangir, 
and to the end of Ids life his conduct partook as much of 
the military adventurer as of the enthusiastic zealot. He 
accompanied the imperial camp to Kashmir, and he is at 
one time represented as in holy colloquy with the religious 
guide of the Mughal, and at another as involved in diffi¬ 
culties with the emperor about retaining for himself that 
money which he should have disbursed to his troops. He 
had, too, a multitude of followers, and his passion for the 
chase, and fancied independence as a teacher of men, may 
have led him to offend against the sylvan laws of the court. 
The emperor was displeased, the fine imposed on Arjun had 
never been paid, and Har Gobind was placed as a prisoner 
on scanty food in the fort of Gwalior. But the faithful 
Sikhs continued to revere the mysterious virtues or the real 
merits of their leader. They flocked to Gwalior, and bowed 
themselves before the walls which restrained their perse¬ 
cuted Guru, till at last the prince, moved, perhaps, as much 
by superstition as by pity, released him from confinement. 2 

On the death of Jahangir in 1628, Har Gobind continued 
in the employ of the Muhammadan Government, but he 
appears soon to have been led into a course of armed resist¬ 
ance to the imperial officers in the Punjab. A disciple 
brought some valuable horses from Turkestan ; they were 
seized, as was said, for the emperor, and one was con¬ 
ferred as a gift on the Kazi or Judge of Lahore. The Guru 
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1 See Appendix IX. 

- Cf. the Dqbistan, ii. 273, 274, and Forster, Travels, i. 298, 299. 
But the journey to Kashmir, and the controversy with Muhammadan 
saints or Mullas, are given on the authority of the native chronicles. 
Muhsin Fani represents Har Gobind to have been imprisoned for 
twelve years, and Forster attributes Ms release to the intervention 
of a Muhammadan leader, who had originally induced him to submit 
to the emperor. 

The Emperor Jahangir, in his Memoirs , gives more than one 
instance of his credulity and superstitious reverence for reputed 
saints and magicians. See particularly his Memoirs, p. 129, &c., 
where his visit to a worker of wonders is narrated. 
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1606-45. recovered this one animal by pretending to purchase it; the 
judge was deceived, and his anger was further roused by the 
abduction of, the Sikhs say his daughter, the Muhammadans 
his favourite concubine, who had become enamoured of the 
Guru. Other things may have rendered Har Gobind ob¬ 
noxious, and it was resolved to seize him and to disperse 
his followers. He was assailed by one Mukhlis Khan, but 
he defeated the imperial troops near Amritsar, fighting, it 
is idly said, with five thousand men against seven thousand. 
Afterwards a Sikh, a converted robber, stole two of the 
emperor’s prime horses from Lahore, and the Guru was 
again attacked by the provincial levies, but the detachment 
harG^obind was routed and its leaders slain. Har Gobind now deemed 
the^vastes ^ P m dent to retire for a time to the wastes of Bhatinda, 
of Hariana. south of the Sutlej, where it might be useless or dangerous 
to follow him ; but he watched his opportunity and 
the^Punjab° s P ee( ^^y re turned to the Punjab, only, however, to become 
engaged in fresh contentions. The mother of one Painda 
Khan, who had subsequently risen to some local eminence, 
had been the nurse of Har Gobind, and the Guru had ever 
been liberal to his foster brother. Painda Khan was moved 
to keep to himself a valuable hawk, belonging to the Guru’s 
eldest son, which had flown to his house by chance : he 
was taxed with the detention of the bird ; he equivocated 
before the Guru, and became soon after his avowed enemy. 
The presence of Har Gobind seems ever to have raised 
a commotion, and Painda Khan was fixed upon as a suitable 
Slays in leader to coerce him. He was attacked ; but the warlike 
Painda 6 a P 0S ^ e s * ew ^ ie friend of his youth with his own hand, and 
Khan, his proved again a victor. In this action a soldier rushed 
friend. furiously upon the Gum ; but he warded the blow and 
laid the man dead at his feet, exclaiming, 4 Not so, but thus, 
is the sword used ’ ; an observation from which the author 
of the Dabistan draws the inference 4 that Har Gobind 
struck not in anger, but deliberately and to give instruction ; 
for the function of a Guru is to teach V 

1 See the Dabisian, ii. 275 ; but native accounts, Sikh and Muham¬ 
madan, have been mainly followed in narrating the sequence of events. 
Compare, however, the Dcibistdn , ii. 284, for the seizure of horses 
belonging to *a disciple of tho Guru, 
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Har Gobind appears to have had other difficulties and 
adventures of a similar kind, and occasionally to have been 
reduced to great straits ; but the Sikhs always rallied 
round him, his religious reputation increased daily, and 
immediately before his death he was visited by a famous 
saint of the ancient Persian faith. 1 He died in peace in 
1645, at Klratpur on the Sutlej, a place bestowed upon him 
by the hill chief of Kahlur, and the veneration of his 
followers took the terrible form of self-sacrifice. A Rajput 
convert threw himself amid the flames of the funeral pyre, 
and walked several paces till he died at the feet of his 
master. A Jat disciple did the same, and others, wrought 
upon by these examples, were ready to follow, when Har 
Rai, the succeeding Guru, interfered and forbade them. 2 

During the ministry of Har Gobind, the Sikhs increased 
greatly in numbers, and the fiscal policy of Arjun, and the 
armed system of his son, had already formed them into 
a kind of separate state within the empire. The Guru was, 
perhaps, not unconscious of his latent influence, when he 
played with the credulity or rebuked the vanity of his 
Muhammadan friend. 4 A Raja of the north said he, 4 has 
sent an ambassador to ask about a place called Delhi, and 
the name and parentage of its king. I was astonished that 
he had not heard of the commander of the faithful, the lord 
of the ascendant, Jahangir.’ 3 But during his busy life he 

\ The Batistan, ii. 280. 

2 This is related on the authority of the Ddbistdn , ii. 280,281. Har 
Gobind’s death is also given agreeably to the text of the Batistan as 
having occurred on the 3rd Mohurrum, 1055 Hijrl, or on the 19th Feb., 
a. d. 1645. Malcolm, Sketch, p. 37, and Forster, Travels, i. 299, give 
a. d. 1644 as the exact or probable date, obviously from regarding 
1701 Sambat (which Malcolm also quotes) as identical throughout, 
instead of for about the first nine months only, with A. b. 1644, an 
error which may similarly apply to several conversions of dates in 
this history. The manuscript accounts consulted place the Guru’s 
death variously in a. d. 1637, 1638, and 1639 ; but they lean to tfie 
middle term. All, however, must be too early, as Muhsin Fani 
( Batistan , ii. 281) says he saw Har Gobind in A. d. 1643. Har Gobind’s 
birth is placed by the native accounts in the early part of 1652 Sambat, 
corresponding with the middle of A. d. 1595. 

3 See the Batistan , ii. 276, 277. The friend being Muhsin Fani 
himself. The story perhaps shows that the Sikh truly considered 
the Muhammadan to be a gossiping and somewhat credulous person. 
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1606-45. never forgot his genuine character, and always styled him¬ 
self 6 Nanak in deference to the firm belief of the Sikhs, 
that the soul of their great teacher animated each of his 
successors. 1 So far as Har Gobind knew or thought of 
Philosophy as a science, he fell into the prevailing views of 
vifwsT tlie period : God, he said, is one, and the world is an 
illusion, an appearance without a reality; or he would 
adopt the more Pantheistic notion, and regard the universe 
as composing the one Being. But such reflections did not 
occupy his mind or engage his heart, and the rebuke of 
a Brahman that if the world was the same as God, he, the 
Guru, was one with the ass grazing hard by, provoked a 
laugh only from the tolerant Har Gobind. 2 That he thought 
conscience and understanding our only divine guides, may 
probably be inferred from his reply to one who declared 
the marriage of a brother with a sister to be forbidden by 
the Almighty. Had God prohibited it, said he, it would be 
impossible for man to accomplish it. 3 His contempt Tor 
idolatry, and his occasional wide departure from the mild 
and conciliatory ways of Nanak, may be judged from the 
following anecdote : One of his followers smote the nose 
off an image ; the several neighbouring chiefs complained 
to the Guru, who summoned the Sikh to his presence ; the 
culprit denied the act, but said ironically, that if the god 
bore witness against Mm, he would die willingly. 6 Oh, 
fool! ’ said the Rajas, 4 how should the god speak ? ’ 6 It 
is plain answered the Sikh, 4 who is the fool; if the god 
cannot save his own head, how will he avail you ? ’ 4 

ScceedL , GU ! Tiit; the eldest son of Har Gobi,ld > b »d acquired 

Guru, 1645. a u S h reputation, but lie died before bis fatiier, leaving 


The dates would rather point to Shah Jahan as the emperor alluded 
to than Jahangir, as given parenthetically in the translated text of 
the DabiHan. Jahangir died in A. d. 1628, and Muhsin Fani’s accmaio- 
tance with Har Gobind appears not toJiavc taken place till towards 
the last years of the Guru’s life, or till after a. b. 1640. 
i Si’ P. a ^ 6 ‘ td ,n, ii. 281. 2 Cf. the Dabistan, ii. 277, 279, 280. 

. ? lle Ddnafan, ii. 280. [Cicero seems to have almost as high an 
opinion of the functions .of conscience. It points out to us, ho says, 
7^?" ^.stance the difference between virtue and vice, 

{-Nature of the Gods, hranckhn’s translation, p, 213.)—J D 0 1 
4 The Dabistdn , ii. 270. * - 
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two sons, one of whom succeeded to the apostleship. 1 Har 1645-61. 
Rai, the new Guru, remained at Kiratpur for a time, until ~ 

the inarch of troops to reduce the Kahlur Raja to obedience 
induced him to remove eastward into the district of Sarmor. 2 
There he also remained in peace until he was induced, in 
1658-9, to take part, of a nature not distinctly laid down. Becomes a 
with Bara Shikoh, in the struggle between him and his ^rtisaii. 
brothers for the empire of India. Bara failed, his adherents 
became rebels, and Har Rai had to surrender his elder son 
as a hostage. The youth was treated with distinction and 
soon released, and the. favour of the politic Aurangzeb is 
believed to have roused the jealousy of the father. 3 But 
the end of Har Rai was at hand, and he died at Kiratpur in hies a.d. 
the year 1661. 4 His ministry was mild, yet such as won 

1 For some allusions to Gurdit or Gurditta, see the Dabisian , ii.281, 

282. His memory is yet fondly preserved, and many anecdotes are 
current of his personal strength and dexterity. His tomb is at 
Kiratpur, on the Sutlej, audit has now become a place of pilgrimage. 

In connexion with his death, a story is told, which at least serves to 
mark the aversion of the Sikh teachers to claim the obedience of the 
multitude by an assumption of miraculous powers. Gurditta had 
raised a slaughtered cow to life, on the prayer, some say, of a poor 
man the owner, and his father was displeased that he should so en¬ 
deavour to glorify himself. 'Gurditta said that as a life was required 
by God, and as he had withheld one, he would yield his own ; where¬ 
upon he lay down and gave up Ms spirit. A similar story is told of 
Atal Rai, the youngest son of Har Gobind, who had raised the child 
of a sorrowing widow to life. His father reproved him, saying, 

Gurus should display their powers in purity of doctrine and holiness 
of living. The youth, or child as some say, replied as Gurditta had 
done, and died. His tomb is in Amritsar, and is likewise a place 
deemed sacred. 

Gurditta’s younger son was named Bhirmal, and his descendants 
are still to be found at Kartarpur, in the Jullundur Doab. 

2 See the DaMstan, ii. 282. The place meant seems to be Taksill or 
Tangsal, near the present British station of Kasauli to the northward 
of Ambala. 

The important work of Muhspn Fani brings down the history of the 
Sikhs to this point only. 

3 The Gbrii’s leaning towards Bara is given on the authority of 
native accounts only, but it is highly probable in itself, considering 
Dara’s personal character and religious principles. 

4 The authorities mostly agree as to the date of Har Rai’s death, 
but ono’aecount places it in a. d. 1662. The Guru’s birth is differently 
placed m 1628 and 1629. 
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for him general respect; and many of the 4 Bhais or 
brethren, the descendants of the chosen companions of a 
Guru, trace their descent to one disciple or other distin¬ 
guished by Har Rai. 1 Some sects also of Sikhs, who affect 
more than ordinary precision, had their origin during the 
peaceful supremacy of this Guru. 2 

Har Rai left two sons, Ram Rai, about fifteen, and Har 
Kishan, about six years of age ; but the elder was the off¬ 
spring of a handmaiden, and not of a wife of equal degree, 
and Har Rai is further said to have declared the younger 
his successor. The disputes between the partisans of the 
two brothers ran high, and the decision was at last referred 
to the emperor. Aurangzeb may have been willing to allow 
the Sikhs to choose their own Guru, as some accounts have 
it, but the more cherished tradition relates that, being 
struck with the child’s instant recognition of the empress 
among a number of ladies similarly arrayed, he declared 
the right of Har Kishan to be indisputable, and he was 
accordingly recognized as head of the Sikhs : but before 
the infant apostle could leave Delhi, he was attacked with 
Dies 1064. small-pox, and died, in 1664, at that place. 3 

1 Of these Bhai Bhagtu, the founder of the Kaithal family, useful 
partisans of Lord Lake,but now reduced to comparative insignificance 
under the operation of the British system of escheat, was one of the 
est known. Dharam Singh, the ancestor of the respectable Bhais 
of Bagrian, a place between the Sutlej and Jumna, was likewise a 
follower of Har Rai. 

Nowadays the title of Bhai is in practice frequently given to any 
k i -1 of eminent sanctity, whether his ancestor were the companion 
of a Guru or not. The Bedis and Sodhls, however, confine themselves 
to the distinctive names of their tribes, or the Bedis call themselves 
iiaba or father, and the Sodhls sometimes arrogate to themselves the 
title of Guru, as the representatives of Gobind and Ram Das. 

Of these sects the Suthris or the Suthra-Shahis are the best known. 
Their founder was one Sficha, a Brahman, and they have a st'han or 
rtera, or place under the walls of the citadel of Lahore. (Of. Wilson, 
As*. Res xvii. 236.) The name, or designation, means simply the 
puio. Another follower of Har Rai was a Khattrl trader, named 
* aUu j . who S ot the title, or adopted the name of Bhai Fhiru, and who 
according to the belief of some people, became the real founder of 
the Udasis. 

3 (tf. Malcolm, Sketch, p. 38, and Forster, Travels , i. 299. On© 
native account places Har Kishan’s death in a. d. 1666, but 1664 
seems the preferable date. His birth took place in a. d. 1656. 
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When Hax Kishan was about to expire, he is stated to 1604-75. 
have signified that his successor would be found in the 
village of Bakala, near Go'indwal, on the Beas river. In hadur 
this village there were many of Har Gobind’s relatives, and 
his son, Tegh Bahadur, after many wanderings and a long 1664. 
sojourn at Patna, on the Ganges, had taken up his residence 
at the same place. Ram Rai continued to assert his claims, Ham Rai 
but he never formed a large party, and Tegh Bahadur was 
generally acknowledged as the leader of the Sikhs. The 
son of Har Gobind was rejoiced, but he said he was un¬ 
worthy to wear his father’s sword, and in a short time his 
supremacy and his life were both endangered by the 
machinations of Ram Rai, and perhaps by his own sus¬ 
picious proceedings. 1 He was summoned to Delhi as a pre¬ 
tender to power and as a disturber of the peace, but he 
had found a listener in the chief of Jaipur; the Rajput 
advocated his cause, saying such holy men rather went on 
pilgrimages than aspired to sovereignty, and he would take 
him with him on his approaching march to Bengal. 2 Tegh 

1 Cf., generally, Malcolm, Sketch, p. 38 ; Forster, Travels , i. 299; 
and Browne’s India Tracts, ii. 3,4. Tegh Bahadur’s refusal to wear the 
sword of his father is given, however, on the authority of manuscript 
native accounts, whichlikewise furnish a story, showing the particular 
act which led to his recognition as Guru. A follower of the sect, named 
Makhan Sah (or Shah), who was passing through Bakala, wished to 
make an offering to the Guru of his faith, but he was perplexed by the 
number of claimants. His offering was to be 525 rupees in all, but the 
amount was known to him alone, and he silently resolved to give a 
rupee to each, and*to hail him as Guru who should (from intuition) 
claim the remainder. Tegh Bahadur demanded the balance, and so on. 

2 Forster and Malcolm, who follow native Indian accounts, both 
give Jai Singh as the name of the prince who countenanced Tegh 
Bahadur, and who went to Bengal on an expedition ; but one manu¬ 
script account refers to BIr Singh as the friendly chief. Tod (Rajas¬ 
than, ii. 355) says Ram Singh, the son of the first Jai Singh, went to 
Assam, but he is silent about his actions. It is not unusual in India 
to talk of eminent men as living, although long since dead, as a Sikh 
will now say he is Ranj it Singh’s soldier ; and it is probable that Ram 
Singh was nominally forgotten, owing to the fame of his father, the 
4 Mirza Raja’, and even that the Sikh chroniclers of the early part of 
the last century confounded the first with the second of the name, 
their contemporary Sawai Jai Singh, the noted astronomer and patron 
of the learned. Malcolm ( Sketch , p. 39), who, perhaps, copies Forster 
(Travels , i. 299, 300), says Tegh Bahadur was, at this time, imprisoned 
for two years. 
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1664-75. Bahadur accompanied the Raja to the eastward. He again 
Tegh Baha- resic ^ e ^ f° r a time at Patna, but afterwards joined the army, 
durretires to bring success, says the chronicler, to the expedition 
t<> r Bengal a S a ^ ns ^ the chiefs of Assam. He meditated on the banks 
of the Brahmaputra, and he is stated to have convinced the 
heart of the Raja of Kamrup, and to have made him a 
believer in his mission. 1 

Tegh Baha- After a time Tegh Bahadur returned to the Punjab, and 
tarnfto bought a piece of ground, now known as Makhdwal, on the 
the Punjab, banks of the Sutlej, and close to Kiratpur, the chosen resi¬ 
dence of his father. But the hostility and the influence of 
Ram Rai still pursued him, and the ordinary Sikh accounts 
represent him, a pious and innocent instructor of men, as 
once more arraigned at Delhi in the character of a criminal ; 
but the truth seems to be that Tegh Bahadur followed the 
example of his father with unequal footsteps, and that, 
o/yiolence^ cil00sin £ for bis haunts the wastes between Hansi and the 
andVcon- Sutlej, he subsisted himself and his disciples by plunder, 
a tra earat t0 in a wa ^’ in dced, that rendered him not unpopular with 
D P dhi\ r a the peasantry. He is further credibly represented to have 
leagued with a Muhammadan zealot, named Adam f lrdiz, 
and to have levied contributions upon rich Hindus, while 
his confederate did the same upon wealthy Musalnulns. 
They gave a ready asylum to all fugitives, and their power 
interfered with the prosperity of the country ; the imperial 
troops marched against them, and they were at last de¬ 
feated and made prisoners. The Muhammadan saint, was 
banished, but Aurangzeb determined that the Sikh should 
be put to death, 2 


When Tegh Bahadur was on his way to Delhi, he sent 
for his youthful son, and girding upon him the sword of 
Har Gobind, he hailed him as the Guru of the Sikhs. He 
told him he was himself being led to death, lie counselled 
him not to leave his body a prey to dogs, and he enjoined 


These last two clauses are almost wholly on the authority of 
manuscript Gurmukhz summary of Tegh Btihildur’s life. 

The author of the & 'iar %d MvtOkharin (i. 112, 113) mentions thru 
predatory or insurrectionary proceedings of Tegh Bahadur, ami th 
ordinary manuscript compilations admit that such charges wer 
made but deprecate a belief in them. For Mnkhowiil the Guru i 
said to havo paid 500 rupees to the Raja of Kahlfir. 
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upon him the necessity and the merit of revenge. At Delhi, 1664-75. 
the story continues, he was summoned before the emperor, " 
and half-insultingly, half - credulously, told to exhibit 
miracles in proof of the alleged divinity of his mission. 

Tegh Bahadur answered that the duty of man was to pray 
to the Lord; yet he would do one thing, he would write 
a charm, and the sword should fall harmless on the neck 
around which it was hung. He placed it around his own 
neck and inclined his head to the executioner: a blow 
severed it, to the surprise of a court tinged with superstition, 
and upon the paper was found written, 4 Sir dia, Sirr na 
dia,’—he had given his head but not his secret; his life 
was gone, but his inspiration or apostolic virtue still re¬ 
mained in the world. Such is the narrative of a rude and 
wonder-loving people ; yet it is more certain that Tegh Tegh 
Bahadur was put to death as a rebel in 1675, and that the 
stem and bigoted Aurangzeb had the body of the unbeliever death, 
publicly exposed in the streets of Delhi. 1 

Tegh Bahadur seems to have been of a character hard Tegh Bala- 
and moody, and to have wanted both the genial temper of JJSw! miiT” 
his father and the lofty mind of his son. Yet his own influence, 
example powerfully aided In making the disciples of Miinak 
a martial as well as a devotional people. His reverence for 
the sword of his father, and his repeated injunction that 
his disciples should obey the hearer of his arrows, show 
more of the kingly than of the priestly spirit; and, indeed, 

1 All the accounts agree that Tegh Bahadur was ignonumounly put 
to death. The end of the year a. x>. 1075—as Maugnar is sometimes 
given as the month—seems the most certain date of his execution. 

His birth is differently placed in a. n. 1612 and 1621. [It was on this 
occasion that the famous propheey on the ultimate? sovereignty of the 
white race in Delhi is said to have been uttered (though some modem 
critics consider it a later invention). ‘1 see’, he said <iauntlc?ssly to 
the emperor, * a power rising in the West which will sweep your 
empire into the dust/ His body was quartered and hung before the 
city gates; but the Sikhs never forgot his prophetic words. They 
have accounted largely for Sikh loyalty to British rule; and they 
were on the lips of the gallant Punjab regiments before Delhi in 1857 
when at last they avenged in blood the martyrdom of their leader 
(Rawlinson, Indian Historical 8'Pudiet, p. 177, and Macauliffe, vol. i. 

Preface, pp. adii-xviil and vol* iv, 381). The story is related by two 
Sikh authors.—* Bn.] 

F 
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1675-1708. about this time the Sikh Gurus eaine to talk of themselves, 
and to be regarded by their followers as % Sueheha Bad- 
‘Trite shahs’, or as 4 veritable kings \ meaning, perhaps, that they 
pliefuoThe £ <>vorntM * j usi ' influence and not by the three of arms, or 
Gurus! that they guided men to salvation, while others controlled 
their worldly actions. Hut the expression eouhi he adapted 
to any circumstances, and its mystic application seems to 
have preyed upon and perplexed the minds of the Mughal 
princes, while it illustrates the assertion of an intelligent 
Muhammadan writer, that Tegh Bahadur, being at the head 
of many thousand men, aspired to sovereign power, 1 
ium^ds When Tegh Bahadur was put to death, his only son was 
t<> Uu» in his fifteenth year. The violent end and t he last injuuetion 
T°f hf r martyr Kuril made a deep impression on the mind 

u up,. to. 0 £. (; C) y n< p un<l in brooding over his own Ions nnil the fallen 
condition of his country, he became tin* irreeoneiliible for 
of the Muhammadan name, and conceived the noble idea 
of moulding the vanquished Hindus into n new and aspiring 
people. Rut Gobind was yet young, the government was 
suspicious of his followers, and among the Sikhs themselves 
there were parties inimical to the son of Tegh Bahadur, 
His friends were therefore satisfied that the mutilated body 
of the departed Guru was recovered by the y.eui and dex¬ 
terity of some humble disciples,- and that the son himself 
performed the funeral rites so essential to the welfare of tin* 
living and the peace of the dead. Gobimi was placed in 

1 Haiyid Chuhim 11 twain, the author of the Star uf MaUUhann 

(i, 112), is the writer referred to. 

Browne, in his /ndut Tract* (ii, 2, 3), and who uses it compilation, 
attributes Aimuigzoifs resolution to put Tegh Knhfithtr to fteiifli* to 
his assumption of the ehnraeter of a ‘ t rue king *, mid to bin nm of the 
riib of 4 Bahadur \ expressive of valour, birth, and dignity. The 
(birfi, in the narrative referred to, disavows nil rluiiii to iitiriiriiloiw 
powers, Tor some remarks on the term ’ Haehelm PImIhImiIi \ m* 
Appendix XHI. 

Tegh^ Bahadur’s objections to wear Ids father's sword* will his 
injunction to reverence his arrows, that is, to heed what the kwet 
of them should nay, are given on native authority, 

* Certain men of the unclean and doHpried emtio of Hweejiera were 

dittpatidied to Delhi‘to bring away the diHjieritod Umlm of T*#i Biihfp 
dur, and it in said they partly owed their HUerens to tin* exertions of 
that MakhanBIulh, who had been the first to htdlf he demined mi (forth 
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retirement amid the lower lulls on either side of the Jumna, 
and for a series, of years he occupied himself in hunting the 
tiger and wild boar, in acquiring a knowledge of the Persian 
language, and in storing his mind with those ancient legends 
which describe the mythic glories of his race. 1 

In this obscurity Gobind remained perhaps twenty 
years ; 2 * * * * * 8 but his youthful promise gathered round him the 
disciples of Nanak, he was acknowledged as the head of the 
Sikhs, the adherents of Ram Rai declined into a sect of 
dissenters, and the neighbouring chiefs became impressed 
with a high sense of the Guru’s superiority and a vague 
dread of his ambition. Rut Gobind ever dwelt upon the 
fate of his father, and the oppressive bigotry of Aurangzeb ; 
study and reflection had enlarged his mind, experience of 
the world had matured his judgement, and, under the 
mixed impulse of avenging his own and his country’s 
wrongs, he resolved upon awakening his followers to a new 
life, and upon giving precision and aim to the broad and 
general institutions of Nanak. In the heart of a powerful 
empire he set himself to the task of subverting it, and 
from the midst of social degradation and religious cor¬ 
ruption, he called up simplicity of manners, singleness 
of purpose, and enthusiasm of desire/ 1 


1675-1708. 
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1 The accounts mostly agree as to this seclusion and occupation of 
Gobind during his early manhood ; but Forster (T raw,In, L aoi) and 
also some Gurmukln accounts, state that he was taken to Patna in 
the first instance, and that he lived there for some linns before ho 
retired to the Srinagar hills. 

2 The period is nowhere definitely given by English or Indian 

writers ; but from a comparison of dates and eimunsf anves, it seems 

probable that Gobind did not take upon himself a now and special 

character as a teacher of men until about the thirtydifth year, or 

until the year 1695 of Christ, A Sikh author, indeed, quoted by 
Malcolm (Sketch, p. 186, note) makes Gobind’s reforms date from 

a, x>. 1898 ; but contradictorily one or more of Uobind’s sayings or 
writings are made to date about the same period from the south of 
India, whither ho proceeded only just before his death. 

8 The ordinary accounts represent Gobind, as they represent his 
grandfather, to have been mainly moved to wage war against Muham¬ 
madans by a desire of avenging the death of his parent. It would bo 
unreasonable to deny to Gobind the merit of other motives likewise; 
but, doubtless, the fierce fooling in question strongly impelled him 
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1675-1708 , Gobind was equally bold, systematic, and sanguine ; 

but it is not necessary to suppose him either an unscru¬ 
pulous impostor or a self-deluded enthusiast. He thought 
that the minds of men might be wrought upon to great 
purposes, he deplored the corruption of the world, he 
resented the tyranny which endangered his own life, and 
he believed the time had come for another teacher to arouse 
the latent energies of the human will. His memory was 
filled with the deeds of primaeval seers and heroes ; his 
imagination dwelt on successive dispensations for the 
instruction of the world, and his mind was not perhaps 
untinged with a superstitious belief in his own earthly 
and mode destiny. 1 In an extant and authentic composition, 2 he 
ing?ris Sent " traces mort al descent to ancient kings, and he extols 
mission, the piety of his immediate parents which rendered them 
acceptable to God. But his own unembodied soul, he says, 
reposed in Miss, wrapt in meditation, and it murmured 
that it should appear on earth even as the chosen messenger 
of the Lord—the inheritor of the spirit of N&nak, trails* 

in the prosecution of his lofty and comprehensive design. The senri- 
ment is indeed common to all times and places ; it is as common in 
the present Indian as it was in the ancient European world : and 
even the * most Christian of poets ’ has used it without rebuke to 
justify the anger of a shade in Hades, and his own sympathy an a 
mortal man yet dwelling in the world: 

* Oh guide beloved ! 

His violent death yet unavenged, said I, 

By any who are partners in his shame 
Made him contemptuous ; therefore, as I think, 

He passed me speechless by, and doing so 
Hath made me more compassionate his fate.' 

Dante, Bell, xxix. Cary’s translat ion. 

/ 1 The persuasion of being moved by something more than the mere 

human will and reason, does not necessarily imply delusion or in¬ 
sanity in the ordinary sense of the term, and the belief is everywhere 
traceable as one of the phenomena of ‘mind both in the ereatiun 
of the poet and in the recorded experience of actual life. Thus the 
reader will remember the ‘ unaccustomed spirit' of Romeo, and t ho 
rebuked genius » of Macbeth, as well as the ‘ star' of Napoleon ; 
and ho will call to mind the ‘ martial transports ’ of Ajax infused hy 
Neptune, as well as the * daemon ’ of Socrates and the ‘ inspiration*’ 
of the holy men of Israel, 

2 The Vichitr Natak , or Wondrous Tale, whioh forms a portion of 
the Dasmn Padshah ka Qranth , or Book of the Tenth King. 
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mitted to him as one lamp imparts its flame to another. 1 * * 
He describes how the 4 Daityas * had been vainly sent to 
reprove the wickedness of man, and how the succeeding 
Devtas ’ procured worship for themselves as Siva and 
Brahma and Vishnu. How the Siddhs had established 
divers sects, how Gorakhnath and Ramanand introduced 
other modes, and how Muhammad had required men to 
repeat his own name when beseeching the Almighty. Each 
perversely, continues Gobind, established ways of his own 
and misled the world, but he hiinsblf had come to declare 
a perfect faith, to extend virtue, and to destroy evil. Thus, 
he said, had he been manifested, but he was only as other 
men, the servant of the supreme, a beholder of the wonders 
of creation, and whosoever worshipped him as the Lord 
should assuredly burn in everlasting flame. The practices 
of Muhammadans and Hindus he declared to be of no avail, 
the reading of Koran,s and Purlins was all in vain, and the 
votaries of idols and the worshippers of the dead could 
never attain to bliss. God, he said, was not to be found 
in texts or in modes, but in humility and sincerity.® 

Such is Gobind’s mode of presenting his mission ; but 
his followers have extended the allegory, and have variously 
given an earthly close to his celestial vision. He is stated 
to have performed the most austere devotions at the fane 
of the goddess-mother of mankind on the summit of the 
lull named Naina, and to have asked how in the olden times 

1 The reader will contrast what Virgil says of the shade of Home’s 
‘ groat emjmror % with the devoted Quietism of the Indian reformer : 

4 There mighty Caesar waits his vital hour. 

Impatient for the world, and grasps his promised power.’ 

Anivid) vh 

Ho will also cal I to mind the sentiment of Milton, winch the more 
ardent Gobind has great ly heightened. 

4 He asked, hut all the. heavenly quire stood mute, 

And silence was in heaven : on man’s behalf, 

Patron or intercessor none appeared.’ 

Until Christ himself said-- 

4 Account me man, I for his sake will leave 
Thy bosom, and this glory next to thee 
Freely put off.’ Paradis U>*t t iii, 

% Of. the extracts given by Maleolm from t ho VU'hitr Nidttk (tikvtch, 
p. 173, &«.) 
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1675-1708. the heroic Arjun transpierced multitudes with an arrow. 

He was told that by prayer and sacrifice the power had been 
attained. He invited from Benares a Brahman of great 
fame for piety and for power over the unseen world. He 
himself carefully consulted the Vedas, and he called upon 
his numerous disciples to aid in the awful ceremony he was 
about to perform. Before all he makes successful trial of 
the virtue of the magician, and an ample altar is laboriously 
prepared for the Hem, or burnt offering. He is told 
that the goddess will appear to him, an armed shade, and 
that, undaunted, he should hail her and ask for fortune. 
The Guru, terror-struck, could but advance his sword, as 
if in salutation to the dread appearance. The goddess 
touched it in token of acceptance, and a divine weapon, 
an axe of iron, was seen amid the flames. The sign was 
declared to be propitious, but fear had rendered the sacrifice 
incomplete, and Gobind must die himself, or devote to 
death one dear to him, to ensure the triumph of his faith. 
The Guru smiled sadly ; he said he had yet much to accom¬ 
plish in this world, and that his father’s spirit was still 
unappeased. He looked towards his children, but maternal 
affection withdrew them: twenty-five disciples then 
sprang forward and declared their readiness to perish ; 
one was gladdened by being chosen, and the fates were 
satisfied. 1 

The prin- Gobind is next represented, to have again assembled 
culcated by his followers > ai *d made known to them the great objects 
Gobind. of his mission. A new faith had been declared, and hence- 
^KMlsa * ^ ie 6 Klxalsa the saved or liberated, 2 should alone 

Old forms P reva ^* God must be worshipped in truthfulness and 
useless. sincerity, but no material resemblance must degrade the 
God is one. Omnipotent; the Lord could only be beheld by the eye 

1 This legend is given with several variations, and one may ho seen 
in Malcolm (Sketch, p. 53, note) and another in Maegregor’s Ilwtort/ 
of the Sikhs (i. 71). Perhaps the true origin of the myth is to ho 
found in Gobind’s reputed vision during sleep of the great goddoss. 
(Malcolm, p. 187.) The occurrence is placed in the year A. o. HMdb 
(Malcolm, Sketch, p. 86.) 

2 Khalsa, or Khalisa, is of Arabic derivation, and has such original 
or secondary meanings as pure, special, free, &e. It is commonly 
used in India to denote the immediate territories of any chief or state 
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of faith in the general body of the Khalsa. 1 All, he said, 
must become as one; the lowest were equal with the 
highest; caste must be forgotten ; they must accept the 
4 Pahul ’ or initiation from him, 2 and the four races must 
eat as one out of one vessel. The Turks must be destroyed, 
and the graves of those called saints neglected. The ways 
of the Hindus must be abandoned, their temples viewed 
as holy and their rivers looked upon as sacred ; the Brah¬ 
man’s thread must be broken ; by means of the Khalsa 
alone could salvation be attained. They must surrender 
themselves wholly to their faith and to him their guide. 
Their woi;ds must be 4 Kxitnash, Kulnash, Dharmnash, 
Karmnash,’ the forsaking of occupation and family, of 
belief and ceremonies. * Do thus,’ said Gobind, 4 and the 
world is yours.’ 3 Many Brahman and Kshattriya followers 
murmured, but the contemned races rejoiced ; they re¬ 
minded Gobind of their devotion and services, and asked 
that they also should be allowed to bathe in the sacred pool, 
and offer up prayers in the temple of Amritsar. The mur- 
murings of the twice-born increased, and many took their 
departure, but Gobind exclaimed that the lowly should be 
raised, and that hereafter tbfi despised should dwell next 
to himself. 4 Gobind then poured water into a vessel and 

as distinguished from the lands of tributaries and feudal followers, 
Khalsa cm thus be held either to denote the kingdom of Gobind, or 
that the Sikhs are the chosen people, 

1 This assurance is given in the Relict Nameh, or Rule of Life of 
Gobind, which, however, is not included in the dratUh. In the same 
composition he says, or is held to have said, t hat the ix-lievcr who 
wishes to see the Guru shall behold him in the Kbalsa. 

Those who object to such similitudes, or to such struggles of the 
mind after precision, should remember that Abelard likened the 
Trinity to a syllogism with its three terms ; and that Wallis, with 
admitted orthodoxy, compared the Godhead to a mat hemal leal cube 
with its three dimensions, (Baylo’s TUctfomry* art. 4 Abelard \ ) 

$ Pahul (pronounced nearly as means literally a gate* a door, 

and thence initiation. The word may have the same origin as the 
Greek TrvXr/. 

* The text gives tho substance and usually the very words of the 
numerous accounts to the same purport. (Of, also Malcolm, tikrtch, 
pp. 148, 151.) 

4 Ohurhas, or men of the Kweeper caste, brought away the remains 
of Tegh Bahadur From Delhi, as has been mentioned (ante, p.Wb note). 
Many of that despised, but not oppressed race, have adopted the 
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1675-1708. stirred it with the sacrificial axe, or with tho sword ren- 
dered divine by the touch of the goddess. His wife passed 
by, as it were by chance, bearing confections of five kinds : 
he hailed the omen as propitious, for the coining of woman 


The Taliul 
or initia¬ 
tion of the 
sect of 
Singhs, 


denoted an offspring to the Khfdsa numerous as the leaves 
of the forest. He mingled the sugars with the water, and 
then sprinkled a portion of it upon five faithful disciples, 
a Brahman, a Kshattriya, and three Siiriras. He hailed 
them as 6 Singhs and deelared them to he the Klmlsa, 


He himself received from them the * Palml' of his faith. 


and became' Gobind Singh, saying, that hereafter, when- 


Sikh faith in the Punjab, and they are eommmdy known a.t Ikuieh- 
rhota Sikhs. Rawjtjhar is a term applied to the Kiijpftts about l M!b 
who have become Muhammadans; hut in Mfilwii the predatory 
Hindu Rajputs are similarly styled, perhaps from Rank* a pi«»»r noon 
in opposition to Harm, one of high degree. Ranghrheta seems f Isisu 
rather a diminutive of Rangghar than a derivative of mng (colour) im 
commonly understood. The Ranghrheta Bikhs are some! hues aiy fed 
MazhaU, or of the (Muhammadan) faith, from the ei re must a nee i hat 
tho converts from Islam are so called, ami that many Swn p-» * 
throughout India have becomes Muhammadans. 

[TheseMazhabis in the past have proved themselves, and air of l h*' 
present time, extreme (v good soldiers. The Pioneer regiment*. 
23rd, 32nd, 34th - into which they are recruited have n pn»ud 
record of service in many campaigns. Mr, randier, in an nifieir m 
Blackwood's Magazine, September Hum, observes: k Tbe e* urr.-d 
reluctance of the low-caste Hindu to elevate himself by hr* tuning 
a Sikh may perhaps be explained by the historical evepinm .4 
the Mazhabis, These »Sikhs, tlie <leseejulanta of convert** from He 
despised Sweeper caste, were welcomed by the Klmlsa af a t bur %%lu n 
they were engaged in a desperate struggle with the* hue*-, of 1 Pun. 
Rut when thoSikhs dominated the Punjab they found that t hecpidify 
their religion promised them existed in theory rather than m bn t . 
They occupied much the same position among the .hit am! filmha 
descended Sikhs as their ancestors, the Sweepers, enjoyed aim mg 
Hindus, They were debarred from all privileges and were, »f one 
time, excluded from the army,’ 

According to the Census Report of 1012 the Mr/Jmbi population 
now numbers 21,691. 4 They have taken to husbandry nnd have t«wfi 
declared as a separate agricultural tribe in the {listnets «*f «,*uji;in 
wala and Lyallpur.’ ((Jesuits Report, 1912.) Km j 

In allusion to the design of inspiring the Hindus with u m w Pfe, 
Chdnnd is reported to have said that he k would tench Hm -.jone^ t» 
strike the eagle (fcJoo Malcolm, Rkeieh, p, 74, where it. is used will* 
reference to Aurangzeb, but the saying is attributed to Unbind under 
various circumstances by different authors.) 
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ever five Sikhs should be assembled together, there he also 
would be present . 1 

Gobind thus abolished social distinctions , 2 and took away 
from his followers each ancient solace of superstition ; but 
he felt that he must engage the heart as well as satisfy the 
reason, and that he must give the Sikhs some common 
bonds of union which should remind the weak of their new 
life, and add fervour to the devotion of the sincere. They 
should have one form of initiation, he said, the sprinkling 
of water by five of the faithful; 3 they should worship the 
One Invisible God ; they should honour the memory of 
Nanak and of his transanimate successors ; 4 their watchword 
should be, Hail Guru ! 5 but they should revere and bow to 
nought visible save the Granth, the book of their belief . 8 

1 The Brahman novitiate is stated to have been an inhabitant of 
the Deccan, and the Kshattriya of the Punjab ; one Sudra, a Jhin- 
war (Kahar), was of Jaganath, the second, a Jat, was of Hastinapur, 
and the third, a ChhTmbaor cloth printer, was of Dwiirka in Gujriit. 

For the declaration about five Sikhs forming a congregation, or 
about the assembly of live men ensuring the presence or the grace of 
the Guru, of. Malcolm, tfke.tch, p. J86. [Five is also the number of 
the necessary attributes of the true follower of Gobind Singh, 
viz. Kes, Khanda, Kangha, Kara, Kach—long hair, dagger, comb, 
bangle, breeches.—K n.] 

Gobind had originally the cognomen, or titular name, of 4 Rai 
one in common use among Hindus, and largely adopted under the 
variation of 4 Kao ’ by the military Manithus ; but on declaring the 
comprehensive nature of his reform, the Guru adopted for himself 
and followers the distinctive appellation of 4 Singh \ meaning literally 
a lion, and metaphorically a. champion or warrior. It is the most 
common of the distinctive names in use, among Raj pills, and it is now 
the invariable termination of every proper name, among the disciples 
of Gobind, It is sometimes used alone, us Khan is used among the 
Muhammadans, to denote pre-eminence. Thus Sikh chiefs would 
talk of Ranjit Singh, as ordinary Sikhs will talk of their own immedi¬ 
ate leaders, as the ‘ Singh Sahib \ almost equivalent to 4 Sir King’, 
or 4 Sir Knight in English. Strangers likewise often address any 
Sikh respectful ly as 4 Singhji \ 

2 See Appendix X. a See Apjamdix XT, 

4 The use of the word 4 tranKimimate ’ may perhaps be allowed. 
The Sikh belief in the descent of the individual spirit of Nanak upon 
each of his successors, is compared by Gobind in the Vichitr Natak 
to the imparting of flame from one lamp to another. 

5 See Appendix X11. 

8 Obeisance to the (jranth alone is inculcated in the Rabat Nama 
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1675-1708. They should bathe, from time to time, in the pool of 
ITMhom” Amritsar ; their locks should remain unshorn : they should 
locks; the all name themselves 4 Singhs % or soldiers, and of material 
Sh!gh* things they should devote their finite energies to steel alone . 1 
and devo- Arms should dignify their person ; they should be ever 
tionto waging war, and great would he his merit who fought in 
amw. fj ie VUI ^ w j K) slew an enemy, and who despaired not although 
overcome. He cut off the three sects of dissenters from ail 
intercourse : the Dhirmalis, who had laboured to destroy 
Arjun ; the Ram Rais, who had eompussed the death of 
his father ; and the Masandis, who had resisted his own 
authority. He denounced the 4 shaven \ meaning, perhaps, 
all Muhammadans and Hindus ; and for no reason which 
bears clearly on the worldly scope of his mission, he held up 
to reprobation those slaves of a perverse custom, who 
impiously take the lives of their infant daughters*® 

Gobincl had achieved one victory, he had made himself 
master of the imagination of his followers ; but a more 
laborious task remained, the destruction of the empire of 
unbelieving oppressors. He had established the KlmKa, 
the theocracy of Singhs, in the midst of Hindu delusion and 
Muhammadan error ; he had eonfounded Firs and Mnllns, 
Siidhs and Pandits, but lit* had yet to vanquish the armies 
of a great emperor, ami to subdue the multitudes whose 
faith he impugned. The design of Gobind may seem wild 
and senseless to those accustomed to consider the firm sway 
and regular policy of ancient Rome, and who daily witness 
the power and resources of the well-ordered governments 
Thet‘ha- of modem Europe. Rut the extensive empires of the East, 
cmiIfiti«not HWNbbarbumm in the West, have never been based 
the Mughal on the sober convictions of a numerous people ; they have 
when do* * )een were dynasties of single tribes, rendered triumphant 
haul re- by the rapid development of warlike energy, and by the 
aHsaifit° comprehensive genius of eminent leaders* Race has sue-* 
needed raee in dominion, and what Gyrus did with his 
Persians and Charlemagne with his Franks, Eiibnr began 

or Rale of Life of Gohiml, and he endeavoured to guard iigiiliwt Mug 
himnelf made an object of future idolatry, by denouncing tin the 
Vkhitt Nafuk) all who should regard him an a god. 

1 Roe Appendix XHI. 2 Ree Apjwmdis XIV, 
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and Akbar completed with a few Tartars their personal 1675-1708. 
followers. The Mughals had even a less firm hold of empire 
than the Achaemenides or the Carlovingians; the devoted 
clansmen of Babar were not numerous, his son was driven 
from his throne, and Akbar became the master of India as Akbar. 
much by political sagacity, and the generous sympathy of 
his nature, as by military enterprise and the courage of his 
partisans. He perceived the want of the times, and his 
commanding genius enabled him to reconcile the conflicting 
interests and prejudices of Muhammadans and Hindus, of 
Rajputs, Turks, and Pathans. At the end of fifty years he 
left his heir a broad and well-regulated dominion ; yet one 
son of Jahangir contested the empire with his father, and 
Shah Jahan first saw his children waging war with one 
another for the possession of the crown which he himself 
still wore, and at length became the prisoner of the ablest 
and most successful of the combatants. Aurangzeb ever Aurangzeb. 
feared the influence of his own example : his temper was 
cold ; his policy towards Muhammadans was one of sus¬ 
picion, while his* bigotry and persecutions rendered him 
hateful to his Hindu subjects. In his old age his wearied 
spirit could find no solace ; no tribe of brave and confiding 
men gathered round him s yet his vigorous intellect kept 
him an emperor to the last, and the hollowness of his sway 
was not apparent to the careless observer until he was laid 
in his grave. The empire of the Mughals wanted political 
fusion, and its fair degree of administrative order and 
subordination was vitiated by the doubt which hung about 
the succession. 1 It comprised a number of petty states 
which rendered an unwilling obedience to the sovereign 
power ; it was also studded over with feudal retainers, and 
all these hereditary princes and mercenary 4 JagTrdiirs ’ were 

i Notwithstanding thin defeet, tho English themselves have yet to 
do mueh before they can establish a system which shall last so long 
and work so well as Akbar’s organization of Pargana Ohaudris and 
Qanungos, who may be likened to hereditary county sheriffs, and 
registers of landed property and holdings. The objectionable heredi¬ 
tary law was modified in practice by the adoption of the most able 
or the most upright as tho representative of tho family. [A somewhat 
pessimistic statement viewing tho way in which modern administra¬ 
tors have dealt with tho land question,—En.'J 
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1675-1708. ever ready to resist, or to pervert, the measures of the central 
government. They considered then, as they do now, that 
a monarch exercised sway for his own interests only, with¬ 
out reference to the general welfare of the country ; no 
public opinion of an intelligent people systematically 
governed controlled them, and applause always awaited 
the successful aspirant to power. Akbar did something to 
remove this antagonism between the rulers and the ruled, 
but his successors were less wise than himself, and religious 
discontent was soon added to the love of political inde¬ 
pendence. The southern portions of India, too, were at 
this time recent conquests, and Atirangzeb had been long 
absent , 1 hopelessly endeavouring to consolidate his sway in 
that distant quarter. The Himalayas had scarcely been 
penetrated by the Mughals, except in the direction of 
Kashmir, and rebellion might rear its head almost unheeded 
Sivaji the amid their wild recesses. Lastly, during this period, Sivajf 
ara ' la ’ had roused the slumbering spirit of the Maratha tribes. He 
had converted rude herdsmen into successful soldiers, and 
had become a territorial chief in the very neighbourhood of 
Guru the emperor. Gobind added religious fervour to warlike 
Gobmcl. temper, and his design of founding a kingdom of Jilts upon 
the waning glories of Aurangzeb’s dominion does not 
appear to have been idly conceived or rashly undertaken. 
riaSof 8 Yet is not eas Y t0 place the actions of Gobind in due 
actiyeop- order > or to understand the particular object of each of bis 

Faboutf’ proceedings * He is stated b y a credible Muhammadan 
1695 author to have organized his followers into troops and bands, 
and to have placed them under the command of trust¬ 
worthy disciples . 2 He appears to have entertained a body 
of Pathans, who are everywhere the soldiers of fortune, 1 * 
and it is certain that he established two or three forts along 

C 1 A reference to the conquest by Aurangzeb of the kingdom of 
Bijapur (1686) and Golconda (1687). Prom 1681 to bis death in 1707 
the Emperor was almost incessantly engaged in a series of campaigns 
against these kingdoms and the rising power of the Marathas. 
Ed.] 

2 8iar ul Mutdkharm , i.. 113. 

3 The Maratha histories show that Sivfiji likewise hired bands of 
Pathans, who had lost service in the doelining kingdom of Bijapur, 
(Grant Duff, Hist, of the Marathas, i. 165.) 
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the skirts of the hills between the Sutlej and Jumna. He 
had a post at Paunta in the Kirda vale near Nahan, a place 
long afterwards the scene of a severe struggle between the 
Gurkhas and the English. He had likewise a retreat at 
Anandpur-Makhowal, which had been established by his 
father , 1 and a third at Chamkaur, fairly in the plains and 
lower down the Sutlej than the chosen haunt of Tegh 
Bahadur. He had thus got strongholds which secured him 
against any attempts of his hill neighbours, and he would 
next seem to have endeavoured to mix himself up with the 
affairs of these half-independent chiefs, and to obtain a 
commanding influence over them, so as by degrees to esta¬ 
blish a virtual principality amid mountain fastnesses to 
serve as the basis of his operations against the Mughal 
government. As a religious teacher he drew contributions 
and procured followers from all parts of India, but as a 
leader he perceived the necessity of a military pivot, and as 
a rebel he was not insensible to the value of a secure retreat. 

Gobind has himself described the Several actions in which 
he was engaged, either as a principal or as an ally . 2 His 
pictures are animated ; they are of some value as historical 
records, and their sequence seeing more probable than that 
of any other narrative. His first contest was with his old 
friend the chief of Nahan, aided by the Raja of Hindur, to 
whom he had given offence, and by the mercenary Pathans 
in his own service, who claimed arrears of pay, and who may 
have hoped to satisfy all demands by the destruction of 
Gobind and the plunder of his establishments. But the 
GurOt was victorious, some of the Pathan leaders fell, and 
Gobind slew the young warrior, Haii Chand of NSlagarh, 

1 Anandpur is situated close to Makhowal. The first name was 
given by Gobind to his own particular residence at Makhowal, as 
distinguished from the abode of his father, and it signified the place 
of happiness. A knoll, with a seat upon it, is hero pointed out, whence 
it is said Gobind was wont to discharge an arrow a coss and a quarter 
—about a mile and two-thirds English, the Punjabi cobs being small. 

2 Namely, in the Vichilr Natak\ already quoted as a portion of 
the Second Granth. The Gum Bilan, by bukha Singh, corroborates 
GobincPs account, and adds many details. Malcolm (8ketch, p. f>8,&e.) 
may be referred to for translations of some portions of the Vichilr 
Nalak bearing on the period, but Malcolm’s own general narrativeof 
the events is obviously contradictory and inaccurate. 
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1675-1708. with his own hand. The Guru never! holes# itemed it 
AidsThc” prudent to move to the Sutlej ; he stremithened Ammdpur, 
Itaja of and became the ally of Bhlm Chuml of Kiiidur, who was in 
SherTlSs res * s ^ ancc h> ^ ie hnperial authorities of Kot Kangra. The 
against- the Muhammadan commander was joined by various lull chiefs, 
forces 1 * 11 * n en< ^ * le waH mmteii, and Bhtm ( hand’s rebellion 

seemed justified by success, A period of rest ensued, during 
which, says Gobind, he punished such of his followers as 
Were lukewarm or disorderly. But the aid which he rendered 
to the chief of Kuhlur was not forgotten, and a body of 
Muhammadan troops made an unsuccessful attack upon his 
position. Again an imperial commander took the held, 
partly to coerce Gobind, and partly to reduce the hill rajas, 
who, profiting by the example of Blum ('hand, had refused 
to pay their usual tribute. A desultory warfare ensued ; 
some attempts at accommodation were made by the hill 
chiefs, but these were broken off, and the expedition ended 
in the rout of the Muhammadans* 

Gobind’s The success of Gobind, for all was attributed to him, 
exdtTihJ^ 8 CttUBC< * Muhammadans some anxiety, and his designs 
b who ideas appear likewise to have alarmed the hill chiefs, for they 
ehiijfa h ml lon< ^.V claimed the imperial aid against one who announced 
cause the himself as the True Ring. Aurangy.eh directed the governors 
mm m °* %ai *d Sirhind to march against the (kirn, and it was 
anxiety, rumoured that the emperor's son, Bahadur Hindu would 
I70J himself take the held in their support. 1 Gobind was Mir- 
OoUnd re- Anandjmr by the forces of the empire* His own 

dumito resolution was equal to any emergency, but numbers of 
AiTildpur followers deserted him. lie cursed them in this world and 
in the work! to come, and others who wavered he caused to 
renounce their faith, and then dismissed them with ignn* 

1 Maleol m(Mkttkh f p. <10, note) says that lias allusion would place 
the warfare In a, n. 1701, as Bahadur Kfiith was at that time amt 
from the Deccan towards Kftbul, Home Hikh traditions, indeed, repre* 
sent Gobind as having gained the goodwill of, or as they put it, m 
having shown favour to, Bahadur Shah ; and Gobind himself, in thu 
Vichitr Nutul\ nays that- a mm of the einperor eiune to suppress the 
disturbances, but no name m given. Neither does Mr, Klphinstono 
(Mutorth ih Mb) Mpoeify Bahadur Shah; and, indeed, he merely 
seems to conjecture that a prince of the blood, who wits sent to put 
down disturbances near Multan, wan really employed against tit® 
Sikha near Sirhind, 
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miny. But his difficulties increased, desertions continued 1675-3708. 
to take place, and at last ho found himself at the head of no 
more than forty devoted followers. His mother, his wives, Hi« 
and his two youngest children effected their escape to e^p^but' 
Sirhind, but the boys were there betrayed to the Muhamma- are subse¬ 
dans and put to death. 1 The faithful forty said they were 
ready to die with their priest and king, and they prayed him 
to recall his curse upon their weaker-hearted brethren, and 
to restore to them the hope of salvation. Gobind said that 
his wrath would not endure. But he still clung to temporal 
success ; the fort of Chamkaur remained in his possession, He himself 
and he fled during the night and reached the place in safety. cSraiaur. 

At Chamkaur Gobind was again besieged. 4 He was called GoMn(1 
upon to surrender his person and to renounce his faith, but escapes 
Ajlt Singh, his son, indignantly silenced the bearer of the luun * 
message. The troops pressed upon the Sikhs ; the Guru 1705-6. 
was himself every where present, but his two surviving sons 
fell held re his eyes, and his little band was nearly destroyed. 

He at last resolved upon escape, and taking advantage of 
a dark night, he threaded his way to the outskirts of the 
camp, but there he was recognized and stopped by two 
Pathans. These men, it is said, had in former times received 
kindness at the hands of the Guru, ami they now assisted 
him in reaching the town of Baldolpur, where he trusted his 
person to a third follower of Islam, one Pir Muhammad, 
with whom it is further said the Guru had once studied the 
Koran. Here he ate food from Muhammadans, and declared 
that such might be done by Sikhs under pressing circum¬ 
stances. He further disguised himself in the blue dress of 
a Musulman Dervish, ami speedily reached the wastes of 
Bhatinda. His disciples again rallied round him, and he Huemw- 
suceccded in repulsing his pursuers at a place since called 

utMuktuw; 

1 The most detailed account of this murder of Gobind’tt children 
is given in Browne's India Tract#, ii. 6, 7. 

54 At Chamkaur, in one of the towers of the small brick fort, is still 
shown the tomb of a distinguished warrior, a Sikh of the Sweeper 
caste* named Jlwan Singh, who fell during the siege. The bastion 
itself is known as that of the Martyr. A temple now stands where 
Ajlt Singh and dujhiir Singh, the eldest sons of Gobind, are reputed 
to have fallen. 

Gobind’s defeat and flight are placed by the Sikhs in a, i>. 1705-6. 
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1675-1708. 4 Muktsar % or the Pool of Salvation. He continued his 
and rests to Dam-Dama, or the Breathing Place, half way 

at Dam- between Hansi and Ferozepore ; the imperial authorities 
near a ’ thought his strength sufficiently broken, and they did not 
Bhatinda. follow him further into a parched and barren country. 
Gobind At Dam-Dama- Gobind remained for some time, and he 
0 CCU P xe< * himself in composing the supplemental Granth , 
Natah c the Book of the Tenth King 5 , to rouse the energies and 
sustain the hopes of the faithful. This comprises the 
Vichitr Natak , or 6 Wondrous Tale the only historical 
portion of either Granth , and which he concludes by a hymn 
in praise of God, who had ever assisted him. He would, he 
says, make known in another book the things which he had 
himself accomplished, the glories of the Lord which he had 
witnessed, and his recollections or visions of his antecedent 
existence. All he had done, he said, had been done with the 
aid of the Almighty ; and to 4 Loh % or the mysterious 
Summoned virtue of iron, he attributed his preservation. While thus 
zJb t^hisT living in retirement, messengers arrived to summon him to 
presence, the emperor’s presence ; but Gobind replied to Aurangzcb 
in a series of parables admonitory of kings, partly in which, 
and partly in a letter which accompanied them, he remon¬ 
strates rather than humbles himself. He denounces the 
wrath of God upon the monarch, rather than deprecates the 
Replies to imperial anger against himself ; he tells the emperor that, 
perorin a he P uts no tm st in him, and that the 4 KMlsa ’ will avenge 
denuncia; him. He refers to Nanak’s religious reform, and he briefly 
tory stzain. a p uc j es to death of Arjun and of Tegh Bahadur. He 
% describes his own wrongs and his childless condition, lie 

was, as one without earthly link, patiently awaiting death, 
and fearing none but the sole Emperor, the King of Kings. 
Nor, said he, are the prayers of the poor ineffectual ; and 
on the day of reckoning it would be seen how the emperor 
would justify his manifold cruelties and oppressions. The 
Guru was again desired to repair to Aurangzeb’s presence, 
and he really appears to have proceeded to the south some 
time before the aged monarch was removed by death # 1 

1 In this narrative of Gobind’s warlike actions, reference lias been 
mainly had to the Vichitr Natah of the Guru, to the QurU Bilrn of 
Sukha Singh, and to the ordinary modem compilations in Poroi&n and 
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Aurangzeb died in the beginning of 1707, and his eldest 1675-1708. 
son, Bahadur Shah, hastened from Kabul to secure the ~~~ 
succession. He vanquished and slew one brother near Agra, diesfand^ 
and, marching to the south, he defeated a second, Kam- Bahadur 
bakhsh, who died of his wounds. While engaged in this ceeds,T». 
last campaign, Bahadur Shah summoned Gobind to his 17 ^ 7 - 
camp. The Guru went; he was treated with respect, and G °k in J* 
he received a military command in the valley of the Goda- thesoudi* 0 
vari. The emperor perhaps thought that the leader of of India * 
insurrectionary Jats miglit be usefully employed in opposing 
rebellious Marat lias, and Gobind perhaps saw in the imperial service, 
service a ready way of disarming suspicion and of re¬ 
organizing his followers. 1 At Dam-Dama he had again 
denounced evil upon all who should thenceforward desert 
lum ; in the south he selected the daring Banda as an 
instrument, and the Sikhs speedily reappeared in over¬ 
whelming force upon the banks of the Sutlej. But Gobind’s 
race was run, and he was not himself fated to achieve might 
more In person. He had engaged the* services of an Afghan, 
half-adventurer, half-merchant, and he had procured from 
him a considerable number of horses." The merchant, or 
servant, pleaded his own necessities, and urged the payment 

GurmukhI; transcripts, imperfect apparently, of some, of which 
latter have been put into KngLish by Dr. Maegregor (History of the. 
tiikhs, pp. 7JMM)). 

1 The Sikh writers seem unanimous in giving to their great teacher 
a military command in the Deccan, while Home recent Muhammadan 
compilers assert that he died at Patna. But the liberal conduct of 
Bahadur Shah is confirmed by the contemporary historian, Khali 
Khan, who states that he received rank in the Mughal army (see 
Elphinstono, Hist, of i n din t ii. 566 note), and it is in a degree cor¬ 
roborated by the undoubted fact of the Guru’s death on the banks of 
the Godavari. The traditions preserved at Nader give Kartik, 1765 
(Sambat), or towards the end of a. n. 1706, as the date of GobimPs 
arrival at that place. 

2 It would bo curious to trace how far India was colonized in the 
intervals of great invasions by potty Afghan and Turkoman leaders, 
who defrayed their first or occasional expenses by the sale of horses. 

Tradition represents that both the destroyer of Manikiala in the 
Punjab, and the founder of Bhatnair in liariana, were emigrants so 
circumstanced; and Amir Khan, the recent Indian adventurer, was 
similarly reduced to sell his steeds for food. (Mfvnmrs of Amir 
Kh&n, p. 16,} 
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of law sums due to him, Impatient with deb iy. hr used an 
angry gesture, and his mutt (‘rings «d violence provoked 
Gohind to strike him dead. The body of the slain Pat ban 
was removed and buried, and his family seemed reconciled 
to the fate of its head. Rut his suns nursed their revenge, 
and awaited an opportunity of fuddling it. They sueeeeded 
in stealing upon the Guru's retirement, and stubbed him 
mortally when asleep or unguarded, Gohind sprang up 
and the assassins were seized ; but a sardonic smile played 
upon their features, and they justified their aet of retribu¬ 
tion. The Guru heard : he remembered the fate of their 
father, and he perhaps ended to mind Ins own unavenged 
parent. He said to the youths that they had done well, and 
he directed that they should be released uninjured. 1 The 
expiring Guru was childless, and tin* assembled disciples 
asked in sorrow who should inspire them with truth and 
lead them to victory when lie wan no more. Gohind hade, 
them he of good eheer ; the appointed Ten had indeed ful¬ 
filled their mission, but he was about to deliver the Khiiha 
to God, the never-dying. 4 lie who wishes to behold the 
Guru, let him search the (t ninth of Xuunk. 'The Guru will 
dwell with (he Khalsa ; he him and he faithful : wherever 
five Sikhs arc gathered together there will I also he present / “ 

5 AH t he common account* muride the d» at Is of < Joined m* gheii in 
the text, hut with slight different ee of detail, wink some add that I lie 
wi<Iow of the nlidn Fatima eont mimlly urged her none to seek revenge. 
Many account m, and eH|«‘ci?dl) llnmc by Mulmmimohueu likewise 
represent Gnhimi to have heroine drmnged m ld« iitinth am! n Mory 
told hy some Hikh writers ghee a degree of eoimteuam e to each » 
belief. They way that the heart of the Guru im lined towards the 
youUrn whose father he had shun, that he wins wont to play nun pie 
games of skill with them, and that he took opportunities of neat 
eating upon them the merit of revenge* m* if he was himself ttmny of 
life, and wished to fall hy their hands. Tim Smr at .1 /uinikmn 
(b 114) simply says that Gohind died of grief on neemmt of the h«n 
of hiH children. (ft. Maleolm, tikrkh* p. 70* Ire, * iitnl Klpliin»tt>tie» 
//odor//, ii. AIM.) The aeeountM now ftirnbihrd hy the primt® of flic 
temple at Nader, represent tin* one jmsiuodn of the Gtirl* to have l*een 
the grumlnun of the Pidnda Khan, slain hy liar Gohind, mid they do 
not give him any further cuuhu of quarrel with Unbind lihiwelf. 

a Such Ih the tumid aaemmt given of the GurtYadying injunct ions * 
and the belief that Gohind eoimummated the utiwhoit nr dbpHwdioii 
of Nftnaka eenm to have been agreeable to the feelings of the limes, 
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Gobind was killed in 1708, at Nader, on flu* banks of the 
Godavari. 1 He was in ids forty-eighth year, and If it he 
thought by any that his obscure end belied the promise of 
his whole life, it should bo remembered that - 

4 The hand of iimn 
Is hut a tardy servant of the brain. 

And follows, with its leaden diligence, 

The tiory stejw of fancy 2 

that when Muhammad was a fugitive from Mecca, % the 
lanee of an Arab might have changed the history of the 
world 3 and that the Achilles of poetry, the reflexion of 
truth, left Troy untaken* The lord of the Myrmidons, 
destined to a short life and immortal glory, met an end 
almost as base as that which lie dreaded when struggling 
with Simois and Seamamier ; and the heroic Kiehard, of 
eastern and western fame, whose whole soul was land upon 
the deliverance of Jerusalem, veiled his face in shame and 

while it now forms a main article of faith. The mother, and one wife 
of Gobind, are represented to have survived him gome years ; hut 
each, when dying, declared the Gurfluhip to rent in the general body 
of the Khftina, and not in any one mortal; and hence the Kikha do not 
give such a designation even to the most revered of their holy men, 
their highest religious title Mng * Bhai literally * brother \ hist 
corresponding in significance with the Bnglmh term" ‘ elder’. 

1 Behind is stated to have been horn in the month of Boh, 1718 
(Hamhat), which may be the end of a. to I*HU or beginning of JUUg, 
anti all accounts agree in placing ht« death about the middle of ITfio 
(Sam hat), or to wart in the end of a. n. 1708, 

At Nader there Ik a large religious establishment, partly supported 
by the produce of landed estates, partly by voluntary contributions, 
and partly by sums levied annually, agreeably to the mode organised 
by Arjfln, The principal of the establishment dispatches* tt person to 
show his requimtiun to the faithful, ami -all give according to their 
mean*. Thus the eommtm horsemen in the employ of Bhopal give 
a rupee and a quarter each a year, iseuidcH offering*! on oiscimiouw of 
pilgrimage. 

Ilanjfi Hingh sent couHiderable mum to Nnd#r, hut tins building* 
commenced with the meani which he provided hate not l mm eons, 
plated* 

Nader in also railed A|X'hataxiagar» and in Nouthem and Central 
India it m termed pre-eminently 4 this Gtirftdwam *, that Its* * the house 
of the Ciitrfii *, 

f Fir Mmrmdah Mmxmli* a dmnuit-ie poem, Aet iv, m enu tl 

0 Gibbon, Ikdim and Fail of Dm Mmmm ix« 2Kf». 

0 8 


ituo-nuH. 

< iohind’H 
oicl me 

f Ilitcly, hut 

htbourx nut 
f nutlet. 
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sorrow that God’s holy city should be left in the possession 
of infidels : he would not behold that which he could not 
•redeem, and he descended from the Mount to retire to 
captivity and a premature grave. 1 Success is thus^ not 
always the measure of greatness. The last apostle of the 
Sikhs did not live to see his own ends accomplished, but lie 
effectually roused the dormant energies of a vanquished 
people, and filled them with a lofty although fitful longing 
for social freedom and national ascendancy, the proper 
adjuncts of that purity of worship which had been preached 
by Nanak. Gobind saw what was yet vital, and ho 
relumed it with Promethean fire. A living spirit possesses 
the whole Sikh people, and the impress of Gobind has not 
only elevated and altered the constitution of their minds, 
but has operated materially and given amplitude to their 
physical frames. The features and external form of a whole 
people have been modified, and a Sikh chief is not more 
distinguishable by his stately person and free and manly 
bearing, than a minister of his faith is by a lofty thoughtful¬ 
ness of look, which marks the fervour of his soul, and his 
persuasion of the near presence of the Divinity. 2 Notwith¬ 
standing these changes it has been usual to regard the Sikhs 
as essentially Hindu, and they doubtless are so in language 
and everyday customs, for Gobind did not fetter his 

1 Tor this story of the lion-like king, see Gibbon (Decline a nd Fa It, 
xi. 143). See also Turner’s comparison of the characters of Achilles 
and Richard (History of England, p. 300), and Hallam’s assent to its 
superior justness relatively to his own parallel of the Cid and the 
English hero (Middle Ages, iii. 482). 

2 This physical change has been noticed by Sir Alexander Barnes 
(Travels, i. 285, and ii. 39), by Elphinstone (History of India, it. 504), 
and it also slightly struck Malcolm (Sketch, p. 129). Similarly a change 
of aspect, as well as of dress, &c., may bo observed in the defendants 
of such members of Hindu families as became Muhammadans one or 
two centuries ago, and whose personal appearance may yet be readily 
compared with that of their undoubted Brahmanicai cousins in many 
parts of Malwa and Upper India. That Prichard (Physical History of 
Mankind, i. 183 and i. 191) notices no such change in the features, 
although he does in the characters, of the Hottentots and Esquimaux 
who have been converted to Christianity, may cither show that the 
attention of our observers and inquirers has not been directed to 
the subject, or that the savages in question have embraced a new 
faith with little of living ardour and absorbing enthusiasm. 
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disciples with political systems or codes of municipal laws ; 
yet, in religious faith and worldly aspirations, they are 
wholly different from other Indians, and they are bound 
together by a community of inward sentiment and of out¬ 
ward object unknown elsewhere. Rut the misapprehension 
need not surprise the public nor condemn our scholars , 1 
when it is remembered that the learned of Greece and Rome 
misunderstood the spirit of those humble men who obtained 
a new life by baptism. Tacitus and Suetonius regarded the 
early Christians as a mere Jewish sect, they failed to per¬ 
ceive the fundamental difference, and to appreciate the 
latent energy and real excellence, of that doctrine, which has 
added dignity and purity to modern civilization.® 

1 Tho author alludes chiefly to Professor H. II. Wilson, whose 
learning and industry are doing so much for Indian history, (bee 
Asiatic Researches, xvii. 237, 238 ; and continuation of Mill’s History, 
vii. 101, 102.) Malcolm holds similar views in one place (R ketch, 
pp. 144, 148, 150), hut somewhat contradicts himself in another 
(Sketch, p. 43). With these opinions, however, may he compared the 
more correct views of Hlphinstone (History of India, ii, 502, 504) and 
Sir Alexander Burncs (Travels, i. 284, 285), and also Major Browne’s 
observation. (India Tracts A i. 4) that the Sikh doctrine bore the same 
relation to tho Hindu as tho Protestant does to the Romish. 

® See tho Anna Is of Tacitus, Murphy’s translation (hook xv, sect. 41, 
note 15). Tacitus calls Christianity a dangerous superstition, anti 
regards its professors as moved hy * a sullen hatred of the, whole 
human ruce -the Judaic characteristic of the period. Suetonius 
talks of the Jews raising disturbances in the reign of Claudius, at tins 
instigation of 4 one Chrestus’, thus evidently mistaking the whole of 
the facts, and further making a Latin name, genuine indeed, hut 
misapplied, of the Creek term for anointed. 

Again, tho obscure historian, Vopiseus, preserves a letter, written 
hy the Emperor Hadrian, in which the Christians are confounded with 
the adorers of Serapis, and in which tint bishops are said to he espe¬ 
cially devoted to the worship of that strange god, who was introduced 
into Egypt hy the Ptolemies (Waddington, History of the. Church, 
p. 37); and even Eusebius himself did not properly distinguish 
between Christians and the Ksscnie Thoraj>outae (Strauss, Life of 
Jesus, i, 294), although tho latter formed essentially a mere sect, or 
order, affecting asceticism and mystery. 

It is proper to add that Mr. Newman quotes the descriptions of 
Tacitus and others as referring really to Christians and not to flows 
(On the Dtiv&hpmcnt of Christian Doctrine, p. 205, &e.). He may be 
right, but the grounds of his dissent from the views of preceding 
scholars are not given. 
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1708- 16. Banda, the chosen disciple of Gobind, was a native of the 

Bandarnc- S0lltl1 of India > and an ascctic of thc Hairfl h ri onicr;l und 
ceeds ‘ " the extent of the deceased GuriTs preparations and means 

a°tem d oral wdl be l)est understood from the narrative of the career of 
leader? ^ his followers, when his own commanding spirit was no more*. 
Proceeds to The Sikhs gathered in numbers round Banda when he 
the north, rcac ] ie d the north-west, bearing with him thc arrows of 
tures aP ~ Gobind as the pledge of victory. Banda put to flight the 
Sirhind, Mughal authorities in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, and 

1709- 10. then attacked, defeated, and slew the governor of the pm- 

vince. Sirhind was plundered, and the Hindu betrayer and 
Musalman destroyer of Gobind's children were themselves 
put to death by the avenging Sikhs." Banda next established 
a stronghold below the hills of Sirmfuv 1 * 3 he occupied the 
country between the Sutlej and Jumna* and he laid waste 
the district of Saharanpur. 4 

The cm- Bahadur Shfih, the emperor, had subdued his rebellious 
peror brother K&mbakhsh, he had come to terms with the 

towards Marathas, and he was desirous of miueing the princes of 

Lahore. Rajputana to their old dependence, when he heard of the 
defeat of Ms troops and the sack of Ms eify by the hitherto 
unknown Banda. 5 He hastened towards the Punjab, and 

1 Home accounts represent Bnmiii to have l*cen n, unlive of N«»rt hern 
India, and the writer, followed by Major Browne (India Tracts* is, iti* 
says ho was bom in the Jullundur Dnah. 

‘Banda’ signifies the slave, and Kuril p Cliinul* the anther of the 
Chtr-Hatnfivali* states that the Bairagi took the name or title mhm 
hornet Gobind in the south, and found that the powers of In?/ tnmbry 
god Vishnu wore ineffectual in the presence of the Hurti, Thence* 
forward, he said, ho would be the slave of ( ioldnd, 

a For several particulars, true or fanciful, relat ing to t he capture of 
Sirhind, see Browne, India Tract#* ii. It, 10. Hen also Klphinsfmie, 
History of India, ii. 1505, 500. Wiudr Khln was clearly the name of 
the governor, and not P&ujd&r Khan, as merit imie«l by Main4m 
(HkHch* pp. 77, 78). Wasdr Khan was indeed the 1 Faujdar \ «»r mile 
tary commander in the province, and the word in m often umh| m is 
proper name as to denote an oftieo. 

3 This was at Mukhlispur, nearHadowra, which lies north <caMt from 
Ambala, and it appears to be the * Uihgarh \ that in, thc iron or 
strong fort, of the Mur id M utdktmrin (i. 115). 

4 Forster, Travels , i. 304. 

5 Cf. Blphinstone, History of India* ii, 501, and Forster, Tnmts* L 
304. This was in a, i>. 1709-10. 
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he did not pause to enter his capital after his southern 
successes ; but in the meantime his generals had defeated 
a body of Sikhs near Panlpat, and Banda was surrounded in 
his new stronghold* A zealous convert, disguised like his 
leader, allowed himself to be captured during a sally of the 
besieged, and Banda withdrew with all his followers. 1 After 
some successful skirmishes he established himself near 
Jammu in the hills north of Lahore, and laid the fairest 
part of the Punjab under contribution * Bahadur Shah had 
by this time advanced to Lahore in person, and he died 
there in the month of February, 1712, 2 
The death of the emperor brought on another contest for 
the throne. His eldest son, Jahandar Shah, retained power 
lor a year, but in February 1718 he was defeated and put 
to death by his nephew Farrukhsfyar. These commotions 
were favourable to the Sikhs ; they again became united 
and formidable, and they built for themselves a considerable 
fort, named Gurdaspur, between the Beas and Ravi. 3 The 
viceroy of Lahore marched against. Banda, but he was 
defeated in,a pitched battle, and the Sikhs sent forward a 
party towards Sirhind, the governor of which, BayazTd Khan, 
advanced to oppose them. A fanatic, crept under his tent 
and mortally wounded him ; the Muhammadans dispersed, 
but the city does not seem to have fallen a second time a 
prey to the exulting Sikhs. 4 The emperor now ordered 
Alains SamadKhan,the governorof Kashmir,aTurani noble 
and a skilful general, to assume the command in the Punjab, 
ami he sent to his aid some chosen troops from the eastward. 
Alxlus Samad Khan brought with him some thousands of 
his own warlike countrymen, and as soon as he was 


* at Elphinatono, HMom h* 5 W>, and Forster, Trawlti,i.M)5. The 

zeal of the devotee was applauded without being pardoned by the 

emperor. 

a Gf. the ttiar ul Mntdkharin, i. 109, 112. 

3 GurdaHpur in near Kalanaur, where Akhar was saluted as em¬ 
peror, and it appears to be the Lohgarh of the ordinary accounts 
followed by Forster, Malcolm, and others. It now contains a mona¬ 
stery of Siirsut Brahmans, who have adopted many of the Sikh modes 
and tenets. 

* Some accounts nevertheless represent Banda to have again 
possessed himself of Sirhind. 
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1708-16. possession of a train of artillery he left Lahore, and falling 
upon the Sikh army he defeated it, after a fierce resistance 
on the part of Banda. The success was followed up, and 
Banda retreated from post to post, fighting valiantly and 
inflicting heavy losses on his victors ; but he was at length 
Banda compelled to shelter himself in the fort of Gurdaspur. He 
rJdnced 11 ^ was c l° se ty besieged ; nothing could be conveyed to him 
and taken from without; and after consuming all his provisions, and 
eating horses, asses, and even the forbidden ox, he was 
reduced to submit. 1 Some of the Sikhs were put to death, 
and their heads were borne on pikes before Banda and others 
as they were marched to Delhi with all the signs of ignominy 
usual' with bigots, and common among barbarous or halt- 
civilized conquerors. 2 * * * * * 8 * A hundred Sikhs were put to death 
daily, contending among themselves for priority of martyr¬ 
dom, and on the eighth day Banda himself was arraigned 
before his judges. A Muhammadan noble asked the ascetic 
from conviction, how one of his knowledge and under¬ 
standing could commit crimes which would dash him into 
hell ; but Banda answered that he had been as a mere 
scourge in the hands of God for the chastisement, of the 
wicked, and that he was now receiving the meed of his own 
crimes against the Almighty. His son was placed upon his 
knees, a knife was put into his hands, and he was required 
to take the life of his child. He did so, silent and unmoved ; 
deatS'at 10 k* s own was torn with red-hot pincers, and amid 
Delhi. these torments he expired, his dark soul, say tin* Muhamma¬ 
dans, winging its way to the regions of the damned/* 

1 Cf. Malcolm, Sketch, pp. 79,80; Forster, Trawls, i. 306 and ante; 
and the Siar ulMutakhann, L 116,117. The ordinary accounts ma kc 
the Sikh army amount to 35,000 men (Forster says 20,000); they also 
detain Abdus Samad a year at Lahore before he undertook anything, 
and they bring down all the hill chiefs to his aid, both of which circum¬ 
stances are probable enough. 

2 StarulMutakharin, i. 118,120. Elphinstono {History, ii. 574,575), 

quoting the contemporary Khafi Khan, says the prisoners amounted 

to 740. The Siar ul Mutakharin relates how the old mother of 

Bayazxd Khan killed the assassin of her son, by letting fall a stone 

on his head, as he and the other prisoners wore being led through the 

streets of Lahore. 

8 Malcolm (Sketch, p. 82), who quotes the Siar ul Mutakharin. The 

defeat and death of Banda are placed by the Siar ul Mutakharin 
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The memory of Banda is not held in much esteem by the 
Sikhs ; he appears to have been of a gloomy disposition, and 
he was obeyed as an energetic and daring leader, without 
being able to engage the personal sympathies of his followers. 
He did not perhaps comprehend the general nature of 
Nanak’s and Gobind’s reforms ; the spirit of sectarianism 
possessed him, and he endeavoured to introduce changes 
into the modes and practices enjoined by these teachers, 
which should be more in accordance with his own ascetic 
and Hindu notions. These unwise innovations and restric¬ 
tions were resisted by the more zealous Sikhs, and they may 
have caused the memory of an able and enterprising leader 
to be generally neglected. 1 

After the death of Banda an active persecution was kept 
up against the Sikhs, whose losses in battle had been great 
and depressing. All who could be seized had to suffer death, 
or to renounce their faith. A price, indeed, was put upon 
their heads, and so vigorously were the measures of prudence, 
or of vengeance, followed up, that many conformed to Hindu¬ 
ism ; others abandoned the outward signs of their belief, 
and the more sincere had to seek a refuge among the recesses 
of the hills, or in the woods to the south of the Sutlej. The 
Sikhs were scarcely again heard of in history for the period 
of a generation. 2 

Thus, at the end of two centuries, had the Sikh faith 
become established as a prevailing sentiment and guiding 
principle to work its way in the world, Nanak disengaged 
his little society of worshippers from Hindu idolatry and 

(i. 109), by Ormo (History* ii. 22), and apparently by Elphinston© 
(History, ii. 564), in the year a. n. 1716; but Forster ( Travels , i. 
SOB note) has the date 1714. 

1 Of. Malcolm, Sketch, pp, 83,84. But Banda is sometimes styled 
Guru by Indians, as in the Star ul Muidkharin (i. 114), and there is 
still an order of half-conformist Sikhs which regards him as its founder, 
Banda, it is reported, wished to establish a sect of his own, saying 
that of Gobind could not endure; and he is further declared to have 
wished to change the exclamation or salutation, * Wah Guru ke 
Batch! ’ which had been used or ordained by Gobind, into ‘ Batch 
Dharam! * and *' Batch Darsan! * (Victory to faith I Victory to the 
sect I), Of. Malcolm, Sketch, pp. 83,84. 

* Of. Forster ( Travels , i. 312, 313), and Browne (India Tracts, 
ii, 13), and also Malcolm (Sketch, pp. 85, 86). 
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Muhammadan superstition, and placed them free on a broad 
basis of religious and moral purity; Amar Das preserved 
the infant community from declining into a sect of quietists 
or ascetics , Arjun gave his increasing followers a written 
rule of conduct and a civil organization ; Har Gobind added 
the use of arms and a military system ; and Gobind Singh 
bestowed upon them a distinct political existence, and 
inspired them with the desire of being socially free and 
nationally independent. No further legislation was re¬ 
quired ; a firm persuasion had been elaborated, and a vague 
feeling had acquired consistence as an active principle. 
The operation of this faith become a fact, is only now in 
progress, and the fruit it may yet bear cannot be foreseen. 
Sikhism arose where fallen and corrupt Brahmanical doc¬ 
trines were most strongly acted on by the vital and spreading 
Muhammadan belief. It has now come into contact with 
the civilization and Christianity of Europe, and the result 
can only be known to a distant posterity. 1 

1 There are also elements of change within Sikhism itself, and dis¬ 
sent is everywhere a source of weakness and decay, although some¬ 
times it denotes a temporary increase of strength and energy. Sikh 
sects, at least of quietists, are already numerous, although the great 
development of the tenets of Guru Gobind has thrown other demon) illa¬ 
tions into the shade. Thus the prominent division into 8 Khtiliim % 
meaning 6 of Nanak and e Khalsa 5 , meaning 8 of Gobind % which is 
noticed by Forster (Travel*, i. 309), is no longer in force. The former 
term, Khulasa, is almost indeed unknown in the present day, while 
all claim membership with the Khalsa. Nevertheless, the peaceful 
Sikhs of the first teacher are still to be everywhere met with in the 
cities of India, although the warlike Singhs of the tenth king have 
become predominant in the Punjab, and have scattered themselves 
as soldiers from Kabul to the south of India, 


Norn—The reader is referred to Appendices I, IT, Til, and IV 
for some account of the Oranths of the Sikhs, for some illustrations 
of principles and practices taken from the writings of the Gurus, ami 
for abstracts of certain letters attributed to Nanak and Gobind, ami 
which are descriptive of some views and modes of the Sikh people. 
Appendix V may also bo referred to for a list of some Sikh set;is or 
denominations. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OP SIKH INDEPENDENCE 
1716-64 

Decline of the Mughal Empire—Gradual reappearance of the Sikhs— 
The Sikhs coerced by Mir Mannu, and persecuted by Taimur the 
son of Ahmad Shah—The Army of the ‘ Khalsa ’ and the State 
of the ‘ Khalsa ’ proclaimed to be substantive Powers—Adlna 
Beg Khan and the Marathas under Raghuba—Ahmad Shah’s 
incursions and victories—The provinces of Sirhind and Lahore 
possessed in sovereignty by the Sikhs—The political organization 
of the Sikhs as a feudal confederacy—The Order of Akalis. 

AtiRANGZEB was the last of the race of Taimur who pos¬ 
sessed a genius for command, and in governing alarge empire 
of incoherent parts and conflicting principles, his weak suc¬ 
cessors had to lean upon the doubtful loyalty of selfish and 
Jealous ministers, and to prolong a nominal rule by opposing 
insurrectionary subjects to rebellious dependents. Within 
a generation Muhammadan adventurers had established 
separate dominations in Bengal, Lucknow, and Hyderabad ; 
the Maratha Pcshwfi had startled the Muslims of India by 
suddenly appearing in arms before the imperial city, 1 and 
the stern usurping Nadir had scornfully hailed the long 
descended Muhammad Shah as a brother Turk in the heart 
of his blood-stained capital. 2 The Afghan colonists of 
Rohilkhand and the Hindu Jits of Bhartpur had raised 
themselves to importance as substantive powers, 3 and when 

t This war in a. r>, 1737, when Bap Rao, the Pcshwa, made an 
incursion from Agra towards Delhi. (See Klphinstono, History )ii. 609, 
and Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas, i. 533, 534.) 

a Nadir Shah’s letter to his son, relating his successful invasion 
of India. {Amalie Heseanhen, x. 545, 546.) 

3 A valuable account of the Rohillas may be found in Forster’s 
fro mb (i. 115, &e.), and the public is indebted to the Oriental Trans¬ 
lation Gommittoo of London for the memoirs of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
one of the most eminent of their leaders. 

The data of Bhartpur and Dholpur,and of Hathras and other minor 
places, deserve & separate history. 
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the Persian conqueror departed with the spoils of Delhi, 1 
1 the government was weaker, and society was more dis¬ 
organized, than when the fugitive Mil ha r entered India in 
search of a throne worthy of Ids Intrude and Ids personal 
merits. 

These commotions were favourable to the reappearance 
of a depressed sect ; hut the delegated rule of Abdus Samad 
in Lahore was vigorous, and, both tinder him and Ids weaker 
successor/* 5 tin* Sikhs comported themselves as peaceful 
subjects in their villages, or lurked in woods and valleys to 
obtain a precarious livelihood as robbers. 1 The tenets of 
Nfurnkand (Jobind hud nevertheless taken root in the hearts 
of the people ; the peasant and the iiieeftuidc nursed their 
faith in secret, and the more anient clung to the hope of 
ample revenge and speedy victory, The departed Earn hail 
declared himself the lust of the prophets: the believers were 
without a temporal guide, find rude untutored men, aeeus- 
tomed to defer to their teneher as divine, were left to work 
their way to greatness, without an ordained method, and 
without any other bond of union flam the shierrify of their 
common faith. The progress of the new religion, and the 
ascendancy of its votaries, had thus hern trusted to the 
pregnancy of the truths announced, and to the 111 ness of 
the Indian mind for their reception. The general acknow¬ 
ledgement of the most simple and comprehensive prbtriplr 
i« Hornetimes uncertain, and in usually slow and irregular, 
and thin fact should he held in view in considering the 
history of the Sikhs from the death of Eobind to the pfiwnt 
time. 

During the invasion of Nadir ShiUn the Sikhs eolleelcd 
in small band#* and plundered both the stragglers of the 
Tmiun army and the wealthy Inhabitants win* tied towards 
the hills on the brat appearance of the coftifttrrof* or when 
the massacre at Delhi became generally known. 4 Use 

1 |Thc«e included t he fiimotw pneoek throne of Hliiih «hdu»n anil 
the celebrated KohTNur. The mtbmnpient liktory of the hit fern* too 

well known to need re pH it ion, Kj»„| 

8 He wan likewise fho wm of the eoiiififeror of Banda* lib i|»me 
wa« Zakuriya Khun, and hw title Khan Bahadur, 

# Hb Fowter’«7V«i¥b t i,3I3, and ItrowiieN fruit" Trmh % H, hi, 

4 Browne, India Trwi^ii, hi, hi, Nadir acquired front the Mughal 
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impunity which attended these efforts encouraged them to 1738-46. 
bolder attempts, and they began to visit Amritsar openly , ~~ 

instead of in secrecy and disguise. The Sikh horseman, says 
a Muhammadan author, might be seen riding at full gallop 
to pay Ins devotions at that holy shrine. Some might be 
slain, and some might be captured, but none were ever 
known to abjure their creed, when thus taken on their way 
to that sacred place. 1 Some Sikhs next succeeded in estab- Establish 
lishing a small fort at Dalhwal on the Ravi, and they were on 

unknown or disregarded, until considerable numbers the Ravi; 
assembled and proceeded to levy contributions around 
Eminabad, which lies to the north of Lahore. The marauders 
were attacked, but the detachment of troops was repulsed 
and its leader slain. A larger force pursued and defeated at 

them ; many prisoners were brought to Lahore, and the persed. 
scene of their execution is now known as 4 Shahid Ganj or tabout) 
the [dace of martyrs, 2 It is further marked by the tomb of 
Rhai Taru Singh, who was required to cut his hair and to 
renounce his faith ; but the old companion of Guru Gobind 
would yield neither his conscience nor the symbol of his con¬ 
viction, and his real or pretended answer is preserved to the 
present day. The hair, the scalp, and the skull, said he,* 
have a mutual connexion ; the head of man is linked with 
life,and hemm prepared to yield his breath with cheerfulness. 

The viceroyalty of Lahore was about this time contested Ahmad 
between the two sons of Zakariya Khan, the successor of 
AbduH Samiwl, who defeated Banda. The younger, Shah India, 
Nawaz Khan, displaced the elder, and to strengthen himself 1747 ~ 8 - 


emperor the provinces of Sindh and Kabul, and four districts of the 
province of Lahore, lying near the Jhelum river. 

Zakariya Khan, son of Abdul Samad, was viceroy of Lahore at 
the time. 

The defeat of the Delhi sovereign, and Nadir’s entry mto the 
capital, took place on the 13th of February and early in March, 1739, 
respectively, but were not known in London until the 1st of October, 
ho slow were the communications, and of so little importance was 
Delhi to Englishmen, three generations ago. (Wade’s Chronological 


British Hinton/, p. 417.) , , - OQ 

t The author is quoted, but not named by Malcolm, Sketch p. 88. 
MIL Browne, India Tracts , ii. 13 ; Malcolm, Sketch p. 86 ; and 
M array’s Hmjrt Singh by Brinsep, p. 4. Yahya Khan, the elder son 
of Zakariya Khan, was governor of the Punjab at the time. 
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in his usurpation, he opened a correspondence with Ahmad 
Shaii Alxlfdi, who became master of Afghanistan on the 
assassination of Xadir Simla in June 1717. The Durrani 
king soon collected round his standard number,-, ufthe hardy 
tribes of Central Asia, who delight in distant inroads and 
successful rapine. He necessarily looked to India as the 
most productive held of conquest or incursion, and he could 
cloak his ambition under the double pretext of the tendered 
allegiance of the governor of Lahore, and of the favourable 
reception at Delhi of his enemy. Nadir SlmhN fugitive 
governor of Kabul. 1 Ahmad Slifih crossed the Indus : but 
the usurping viceroy of Lahore had been taunted with bis 
treason; generosity prevailed over policy, and lie resolved 
upon opposing the advance of the Afghans, I Ir was defeated, 
and the Abdfdt been me master of the Runjuh, The Shall 
pursued Ids march to Sirhind, where he wax met by the 
War/Jr of the declining empire. Some desultory skirmishing 
and one more decisive action took place, but the result of 
the whole was so unfavourable to the invader that lie pre¬ 
cipitately reerossed the. Punjab, and gave an opportunity 
to the watchful Sikhs of harassing his rear and of gaining 
confidence in their own prowess. The minister of Delhi was 
killed by a cannon ball during the short campaign* but the 
gallantry and the services of his son* Mir Muumi, had been 
conspicuous* and he became the viceroy of Lahore and 
Mult&n, under the title of Muin-ubmulkJ 

The new governor was a man of vigour and ability, but 
his object was rather to advance ids own interests than to 
serve the emperor; and in the administration of his pro¬ 
vinces he could trust to no feelings save those which he 
personally inspired. He Judiciously retained the services 
of two experienced men* Kaurn Mill and Addin Beg Kliftn, 
the* one as his immediate deputy, and the other m the 
manager of the Julhmdur Doftb. Both Iniil dealt skilfully 

1 CL Murray's HnnjH Simjh, hy Primiep, p, It* slid Browne, Imlm 
Tmrttff it* If*, Nash* Khan, I he governor, hemtaiid about marrying 
las daughter to Ahum*i Hindi, one of another rare, tin well m ithioit 
rendering obedience to him n« sovereign, rf„ however, Klphitifitniic 
(Account of K&hul 9 i\AM) t who makes no men!son of flaw grahouhrs, 

9 (H. IClfdmmtone* Kiihui t iL 2Hf* t 280, and Murray's L'nnjU 

pp, 0-8, 
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for the times with the insurrectionary Sikhs, who continued 
to press themselves more and more on the attention of their 
unloyal governors. 1 During the invasion of Ahmad Shah 
they had thrown up a fort close to Amritsar, called the 
Ram Rauni, and one of their most able leaders had arisen, 
Jassa Singh Kalal, a brewer or distiller, who boldly pro¬ 
claimed the birth of a new power in the state—the 4 Dal ’ 
of the 4 Khfilsa ’, or army of the theocracy of 4 Singhs \ 2 
As soon as Mir Mannu had established his authority, he 
marched against the insurgents, captured their fort, dis¬ 
persed their troops, and took measures for the general 
preservation of good order. 3 His plans were interrupted by 
the rumoured approach of a second Afghan invasion ; he 
marched to the Chcnab to repel the danger, and he dispatched 
agents to the Durrani camp to avert it by promises and 
concessions. Ahmad Shah’s own rule was scarcely consoli¬ 
dated, he respected the ability of the youth who had 
checked him at Sirhind, and he retired across the Indus on 
the stipulation that the revenues of four fruitful districts 
should be paid to him as they had been paid to Nadir Shah, 
from whom he pretended to derive bis title. 4 

Mir Mannu gained applause at Delhi for the success of his 
measures, but his ambition was justly dreaded by the Wazir 
Safdar Jang, who knew his own designs on Oudh, and felt 
that the example would not be lost on the son of his pre- 

1 Knura Mai was himself a follower of Nanak, without having 
adopted the tenets of Gobind. (Forster, Travels, i. 314.) Adina Beg 
Khan was appointed manager of the Jullundur l)oab by Zakariya 
Khan, with orders to coerce the Sikhs after Nadir Shah’s retirement. 
(Browne, India Tracis, ii. 14.) 

2 <!f. Browne, India Tracts , ii. Hi, who gives Charsa Singh, Tuka 
Singh, and Kir war Singh, as the confederates of Jassa Kalal. 

a Both Kaura Mai and Adina Bog, but especially the former, the 
one from predilection, and the other from policy, are understood to 
have dissuaded Mir Mannu from proceeding to extremities against the 
Sikhs. Of, Browne, Tracts, ii. lb, and Forster, Travels, i. 314, 315, 
327, 328, which latter, however, justly observes, that Mannu had 
objects in view of greater moment to himself than the suppression of 
an infant sect. 

4 The Afghans state, that Mir Mannu also became the Shah’s tribu¬ 
tary for the whole of the Punjab, and, doubtless, he 'promised anything 
to get the* invader away and to be left alone. (Of. Elphinstone, KdWl, 
ii. 28b, and Murray, Itanjit ttingh, pp. 9, 10.) 
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deecssor, It was [imposed to reduce Ids power by conferring 
the province of Mull an on Shah Nawaz Khan, whom Mir 
Mannu himself had supplanted in Lahore : 3 hut Manny 
had an accurate knowledge of the imperial power and of 
his own resources, and he sent his deputy, Kaura Mai, to 
resist the new governor. Shfih Nawaz Khan was defeated 
and slain, and the eluted vicemy conferred l he title of 
Maharaja on his successful follower." This \irtual inde¬ 
pendence of Delhi, and the suppression of Sikh disturbances, 
emboldened Mannu to persevere in bL probably original 
design, and to withhold the promised tribute fmm Ahmad 
Shah. A pretence of demanding it was made, and the 
payment of all arrears was offered, but neither party felt Hud 
the other could be trusted, and the Afghan king marched 
towards Lahore. Miumu made u show of meeting him on 
the frontier, but. finally he took up nn entrenched posit ion 
under the walls of the city. Had he remained on flu* defen¬ 
sive the Ahdfdi might probably have been foiled, but, after 
a four months 1 beleaguer, he was tempted to risk tin net ion, 
KiUini Mai was killed; Adfim Beg scarcely exerted himself; 
Mannu saw* that a prolonged contest would be ruinous, and 
he prudently retired to the citadel and gave in bis adhesion 
to the conqueror. The Shalt wits satisfied with the Mmntder 
of a considerable t reasure and with the aim* xation of Lahore 
and Multiin to Ids dominions. He expressed Ids admiration 
of ManmiN spirit as u leader, and etheieney as a manager, 
and he continued him us Ids own delegate in the new neqtmi* 
t ions. The Slulh took measures to bring Kashmir also under 
Ids sway, and then retired towards ids native country,’ 1 
This second capture of Lahore by strangers neerswnrily 
weakened the administration of the province, and tin* Sikhs, 
ever ready to rise, again became troublesome ; but Adlan 
Reg found it advisable at the time to do away with the 


1 II ay at ul la Khan, the younger mm of Kitkarlyn Kit list, U white* I in 
local Multim < hmnielcK to have Isold that province when Nadir Shah 
entered Sind, in 17211 40. to fairly settle and subdue if, and to have 
then tendered hin allegiance to the IVrsiun e»mrpieror, from whom he 
received the title of Shah Nawaz Kliiiii* 
s (If, Murray’s iinnjit Sinyh, p, 10. 

0 Of* ItJlphiiwtone, Ktihut, b, 2H8, and Murray*” ttunjU A'Oiglj# 
pp, io, i:t. 
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suspicions which attached to his inaction at Lahore, and to 
the belief that he temporized with insurgent peasantry for 
purposes of his own. He was required to bring the Sikhs 
to order, for they had virtually possessed themselves of the* 
country lying between Amritsar and the hills. lie fell 
suddenly upon them during a day of festival at Makhowal, 
and gave them a total defeat. But his object was still to be 
thoughtUheir friend, and he came to an understanding with 
them that their payment of their own rents should be nomi¬ 
nal or limited, and their exactions from others moderate or 
systematic. He took also many of them into his pay ; one 
of the number being Jassa Singh, a carpenter, who after¬ 
ward* became a chief of consideration. 1 

Mir Mannu died a few months after the re-establishment 
of his authority as the deputy of a new master. 2 His widow 
succeeded in procuring the acknowledgement of his infant 
son as viceroy under her own guardianship, and she en¬ 
deavoured to stand equally well with the court of Delhi and 
with the Durrani king. She professed submission to both, 
and she betrothed her daughter to Ghazi-ud-dln, the grand¬ 
son of the first; Nizam of the Deeeun, who had supplanted 
the viceroy of Ohdh as the minister of the enfeebled empire 
of India.® But the Wazlr wished to recover a province for 
Ills sovereign, as well as to obtain a bride for himself. He 
proceeded to Lahore and removed his enraged mother-in- 
law ; and the Punjab remained for a time under the nominal 
rule of Admit Reg Khun, until Ahmad Shfih again marched 
and made it his own. The Durrani king passed through 
Lahore in the winter ofl 755- 0, leaving his son Taimtir under 
the tutelage of a chief, minted Julian Khan, as governor. 
The Shfih likewise annexed Sirhind to his territories, and 
although he extended his pardon to Ghazi-ud-dln personally, 
he did not return to Kandahar until he had plundered Delhi 

1 <T* Browne, India Tract#, ii. 17, and Malcolm, Sketch, p. 82. 

4 Forster (TramU t u 315) and Malcolm (Sketch, p, 92), say 1752. 
Browne (Traci#, iL 18) gives the Hijri year, 1155, which corresponds 
with a. a. 1751, 1752. Murray (JimtjU Sinyh, p. 13) simply says 
Mannu did not long survive his submission, but Klphinstone (Kabul, 
ii. 288) gives 1750 as the dale of the viceroy's death. 

® The original name of <«httzt-ud~dm was Shahab-ud-dln, cor¬ 
rupted into Sahoodcen and Shaodeen by the Marathus. 
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and Mathura, and placed Najlb-iul-datda, a Rohilla leader, 
near the person of the Wa/.Irhs puppet king, as the titular 
t'ommandcr of the forces of the Delhi empire, and its the 
efficient representative ol Abduli interests. 1 

Prince Tuimur’s first object was to thoroughly disperse 
the insurgent Sikhs, and to punish Adlna Beg for tlx- support 
which he had given to the Delhi minister in recovering 
Lahore. Jassa, the carpenter, had restored the Ram Rauni 
of Amritsar ; that place was accordingly attacked, the fort 
was levelled, the buildings were demolished, and the sacr< d 
reservoir was tilled with the ruins. Adlna Beg would not 
trust the prince, and retired to the hills, secretly aiding and 
encouraging the Sikhs in their desire lor revenge. 1 hey 
assembled in great numbers, lor the faith of (Jobind was 
the living conviction of hardy single-minded villagers, 
rather than the ceremonial belief of busy citizens, with 
thoughts diverted by the opposing interests and conven¬ 
tional usages of artificial society. The country around La¬ 
hore swarmed with horsemen ; the prince and his guardian 
were wearied with their cumbrous efforts to scatter them, 
and they found it prudent, to retire towards the Chetmb. 
Lahore was temporarily occupied by the triumphant Sikhs, 
and the same Jassa Singh, who had proclaimed the * Khalsa 
to be a state and to possess an army, now gave it another 
symbol of substantive power. lie used the mint of the 
Mtxghuls to strike a rupee bearing the inscription, "Cobnut 
by the grace of the “ Khalsa ^ in the country of Ahmad, 
conquered by Jassa the Kalfik’ - 

1 CL Forstor, Travels* i. tilth317; Browne, Tmel» f i L48 ; Malcolm, 
Match, pp. 02, 94 ; Klphinstoue, Kabul, ii. 388, 283; and Murray, 
RanjU Bingh, pp. 14, 15. 

During the nominal vieoroyalty of Mir Mannu’s widow, one Bikan 
Khan played a conspicuous part as her deputy. He was finally put 
to death by the lady as one who designed to supplant her authority ; 
hut ho was, nevertheless, supposed to have been her paramour, 

(Of, Browne, ii. 18, and Murray, p. 14.) The gilt moiiquo at Inhere 
was built by this Bikari Khan. 

a Of. Browne, Track,, ii. 10 ; Malcolm, Bkckh* p. 03, ; Ltphiie 

stone, KM>ul,iL 380 ; and Murray, HanjU Bingh, p. 15. 

Elphinstone, using Afghan accounts, says Adlna Beg defeated ft 
body of TairnSr troops; and Murray, using apparently the accounts of 
Punjab Muhammadans, omits the occupation of Lahore by the Biklii* 
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The Delhi minister had about this time called in the 
Mara thus to enable him to expel Najib-ud-daula, who, by 
his own address and power, and as the agent of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, had become paramount in the imperial councils. 
Ghazi-ud-dm easily induced Raghuba, the Peshwa's 
brother, to advance ; Delhi was occupied by the Marathas, 
and Najib-ud-daula escaped with difficulty. Adina Beg 
found the Sikhs less willing to defer to him than he had 
hoped; they were, moreover, not powerful enough to 
enable him to govern the Punjab unaided, and he accordingly 
invited the Marathas to extend their arms to the Indus. 
He had also a body of Sikh followers, and he marched from 
the Jumna in company with Raghuba. Ahmad Shah’s 
governor of Sirhind was expelled, but Adina Beg’s Sikh 
allies incensed the Marathas by anticipating them in the 
plunder of the town, which, after two generations of rapine, 
they considered as peculiarly their right. The Sikhs eva¬ 
cuated Lahore, and the several Afghan garrisons retired and 
left the Marathas masters of Multan and of Attoek, as well 
as of the capital itself. Adina Beg became the governor of 
the Punjab, but his vision of complete independence was 
arrested by death, and a few months after he had established 
his authority he was laid in his grave. 1 The Marathas 
seemed to see all India at their feet, and they concerted 
with Ghazi-ud-dln. a scheme pleasing to both, the reduction 
of Oudh and the expulsion of the Rohillas. 2 But the loss of 
the Punjab brought Ahmad Shah a second time to the 
banks of the Jumna, and dissipated for ever the Marathi, 
dreams of supremacy. 3 

The Durnlm king marched from Baluchistan up the 
Indus to Peshawar, and thence across the Punjab. His 
presence caused Multan and Lahore to be evacuated by the 
MarSthlls, and his approach induced the Wazlr Ghazi-ud- 
dln to take the life of the emperor, while the young prince, 

1 Of. Browne, India Tracts, ii. 19,20 ; Forster, Travels, i. 317, 318 ; 
Eiphinstone, Kabul, ii, 200; and Grant Duff, History of the Mar&~ 
th&s, ii. 132. Adina Beg appears to have died before the end of 1758. 

2 Cf. Eiphinstone, History of India, ii. 069, 670. 

0 Najib-ud-daula, and the Rohillas likewise, urged Ahmad to 
return, when they saw their villages set on flames by the Marathas. 
(Eiphinstone, India, II, 670, and Browne, Tracts, ii. 20.) 
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afterwards Shall Alam, was absent endeavouring to gum 
strength by an alliance with the English, the new masters 
of Bengal. The Marat lia commanders, Sindhiaund Holkar. 
were separately overpowered : the Afghan king occupied 
Delhi, and then advanced towards the Oanges to engage 
Shuja-ud-daula, of Oudh, in the general confederacy against, 
the southern Hindus, who were about to make an ellort lor 
the final extinction of the Muhammadan rule. A new 
commander, untried in the northern wars, but, accompanied 
by flic lYshwii’s heir and by all the Marat.ha chiefs oi name, 
was advancing from Poona, confident in Ids fortune and in 
his superior numbers. Kedusheo Hao easily expelled the 
Afghan detachment from Delhi, while the main laxly was 
occupied in the Dual), and he vainly talked of proclaiming 
young Wiswas Kao to be the paramount of India. But 
Ahmad Shah gained his great, victory of Paniput m the 
beginning of 1701, and both the iniluenee of tlie Peshwa 
among Ids own people, and the power ot the Marat has in 
Hindustan, received a blow, from which neither hilly re¬ 
covered, and which, indirectly, aided the accomplishment 
of their desires by almost unheeded foreigners. 1 

The Afghan king returned to Kfdml immediately alter 
the battle, leaving deput ies in Sirhind and Lahore," and the 
Sikhs only appeared, during this campaign, as predatory 
hands hovering round tin- Durrilni army ; hut the absence 
of all regular government gave them additional strength, 
and they became not only masters of their own villages, but 
began to erect forts for the purpose of keeping stranger 
communities in cheek. Among others (Antral Kingh, the 
grandfather of Ranjlt Singh, established u stronghold of 
the kind in his wife’s village of (lujrnauli (or- («ujriiiiwilUi), 
to the north ward of Lahore. The Durrani governor, nr his 
deputy, Khwfija Obed, went to reduce it. in the beginning 

i Browne, hath, Tmrl»,u. 20. 21; KlphiiisUme, Hhtor;/ nf Inditi, 
ii. 070, &>'. ; and Murray, ftnnjU tiimjh, pp. 17, 20, 

Dlphinstone says the Mural 1m leader only delayed to prut-hum 
Wiswas the paramount of Hindustan until the Durriln'm Humid he 
driven iutohh the Indus. See also < Irani. Duff, in*tur>/ofth<‘ ihirntho 

it, 142 ami nota r 

a Malawi Khfm in Lalu»rt% ami Hit in Klnm inSirbimh umirnmg w 

Ikovvno, India Tracts t ii* 21»22* 
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of 1702, 1 and the Sikhs assembled lor its relief. The Afghan 
was repulsed, he left his baggage to be plundered, and fled 
to shut himself up within the walls of Lahore. 2 The governor 
of Sirhind held his ground better, for he was assisted by an 
active Muhammadan leader of the country, Hinghan Khan 
of Maler Kotla ; but the Sikhs resented this hostility of an 
Indian Pathan as they did the treason of a Hindu religionist 
of Jmdiala, who wore a sword like themselves, and yet 
adhered to Ahmad Shah. The 4 army of the Khalsa ’ 
assembled at Amritsar, the faithful performed their ablu¬ 
tions in the restored pool, and perhaps the first regular 
4 Gurumatta or diet for conclave, was held on this occasion. 
The possessions of Hinghan Khan were ravaged, and 
Jmdiala was invested, preparatory to attempts of greater 
moment. 3 

But the restless Ahmad Shah was again at hand. This 
prince, the very ideal of the Afghan genius, hardy and 
enterprising, fitted for conquest, yet incapable of empire, 
seemed but to exist for the sake of losing and recovering 
provinces. He reached Lahore towards,the end of 1762, 
and the Sikhs retired to the south of the Sutlej, perhaps 
with some design of joining tlieir brethren who were watching 
Sirhind, and of overpowering Zain Khan the governor, 
before they should be engaged with Ahmad Shah himself; 
but in two long and rapid marches from Lahore, by way of 
Ludhiana, the king came up with the Sikhs when they were 
about to enter into action with his lieutenant. He gave 
them a total defeat, and the Muhammadans were as active 
in the pursuit as they had been ardent in the attack. The 
Sikhs are variously reported to have lost from twelve to 
twenty-five thousand men, and the rout is still familiarly 

1 Murray (ManjH ttiwjh, p, 21) makes Khwaja Obcd the governor, 
and lie may have succeeded or represented Baiand Khan, whom 
other accounts show to have occasionally resided at Bohtas, Gui- 
ranwala is the more common, if less ancient, form of the name of the 
village attacked. It was also the place of Kanjft Singh’s birth, and 
is now a fair-sized and thriving town. (Of. Munshi Shahamafc All’s 
tUkfiH and Afghan ®, p. f»l.) 

8 Murray, ManjU Tingh, pp. 22, 22. 

3 Of. Browne, India Tract®, ii. 22, 23 ; and Murray, lianjlt ktingh, 

p. 23. 
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1762-3. known as the 4 Ghulu Gliara ’, or great disaster. 1 ^ Alha 
——— Singh, the founder of the present family of Patiala, was 
of Patiala, among the prisoners, blit his manly deportment pleased 
the warlike king, and the conqueror may not have been 
insensible to the policy of widening the (inference between 
a Malwa and a Mdnjha Singh. He was declared a raja of 
the state and dismissed with honour. The Shah had an 
interview at Sirhind with his ally or dependent, Najib-ud- 
Kabuli Mai daula ; he made a Hindu, named Kabuli Mai, his governor 
Lahore? 1,0f Of Lahore, and then hastened towards Kandahar to suppress 
an insurrection in that distant quarter ; but he first gratified 
Ahmad his own resentment, and indulged the savage bigotry of his 
feSafter followers, by destroying the renewed temples of Amritsar, 
committing by polluting the pool with slaughtered cows, by encasing 
ei^cnd numerous pyramids with the heads of decapitated Sikhs, 
of" 1762. and by cleansing the walls of desecrated mosques with the 

blood of his infidel enemies. 2 

The Sikhs The g ikhs were not cmt down ; they received daily 
ihcrease’in 0 accessions to their numbers ; a vague feeling that they 
strength. werc a people had arisen among them ; all were bent on 
revenge, and their leaders were ambitious of dominion and 
of fame. Their first efforts were directed against the Puthfui 
Kasur colony of Kasur, which place they took and plundered, and 
p im eie . j- kcll f c p U p 0n alK i slew their old enemy Hinghan Khan 
of Maler Kotla. They next marched towards Sirhind, and 
the court of Delhi was incapable of raising an arm in support 
of Muhammadanism. Zain Khan, the Afghan governor. 


The 

Afghans 
defeated, 
Dec, 1763, 


gave battle to the true or probable number of 40,000 Sikhs 
in the month of December 17011, but he was defeated ami 
slain, and the plains of Sirhind, from the Sutlej to the 
Jumna, were occupied by the victors without further oppo¬ 
sition. Tradition still describes how the Sikhs dispersed 


as soon as the battle was won, and how, riding day and 


night, each horseman would throw his belt and scabbard, 
his articles of dress and accoutrement, until he was almost 


1 The scene of the fight lay between Gujorwal ami Benmbi, perhaps 
twenty miles south from Ludhiana. Hinghan Khan, of Maler Kut la, 
seems to have guided the Shah. (X Browne, Tract#, ii. 23 ; Burster, 
Travel#, i. 319 ; and Murray, Ran jit Singh, pp, 23, 2f>. The action 
appears to have been fought in February 1702. 
a Cf. Forster, Travel #, i. 320; and Murray, MmijU tiinyfi, p. 25* 
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naked, into successive villages, to mark them as his. Sirhind 
itself was totally destroyed, and the feeling still lingers sirhiiui 
which makes it meritorious to carry away a brick from the taken and 
place which witnessed the death of the mother and children ^ 
of Gobind Singh. The impulse of victory swept the Sikhs previnee 
across the Jumna, and their presence in Saharanpur recalled 
Najlb-ud-daula from his contests with the Jats, under viipldl by 
Suraj Mai, to protect his own principality, and he found it drsik »h, 
prudent to use negotiation as well as force, to induce the 
invaders to retire. 1 

Najib-ud-daula was successful against the Jats, and Suraj ^ 

Mai was killed in fight; but the warir, or regent, was him- nhlrV-' * 
self besieged in Delhi, in 1764, by the son of the deceased j»w # 
chief, and the lieir of Bhartpur was aided by a large body of 
Sikhs, as well as of Marathas more accustomed to defy the 
imperial power. 2 The loss of Sirhind had brought Ahmad 
Shah a seventh time across the Indus, and the danger of 
Najib-ud-daula led him onwards to the neighbourhood of 
the Jumna; but the siege of Delhi being raised— partly 
through the mediation or the defection of the Marat hi chief, *,v # ,u»i, ,. v 
Holkar, and the Shah having perhaps rebellions to suppress 
in his native provinces, hastened back without making any 
effective attempt to recover Sirhind. He was content with 
acknowledging Aiha Singh of Patella as governor of the 
province on his part, that chief having opportunely pro¬ 
cured the town itself in exchange from the descendant of 
an old companion of the Gurii’s, to whom the confederates 
had assigned it. The Sikh accounts do not allow that the 
Shah retired unmolested, but describe a long and arduous 
contest in the vicinity of Amritsar, which ended without 
either party being able to claim a victory, although it 
precipitated the already hurried retirement of the Afghfms, 

The Sikhs found little difficulty in ejecting Kfilmll Mai, the 
governor of Lahore, and the whole country, from the <«f 

Jhelum to the Sutlej, was partitioned among chiefs and Lulwrr, 

1 Of. Browne, India Tract#, ii, 24, and Murray, Ranj'USiiujh, pp. 20, 

27. Some aeeountu represent the Sikhs to have also Income tempo¬ 
rarily possessed of Lahore at this period, 

2 Of, Browne, Tract#, ii.24. Sikh tradition still preserves t he uanies 
of the chiefs who plundered the vegetable market at Delhi on t bin 
occasion. 
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1764. their followers, as the plains of Sirliind had. been divided in 
year previous. Numerous mosques were demolished, 
and Afghans in chains were made to wash the foundations 
A general with the blood of hogs. The chiefs then assembled at 
heldat Sm- Amritsar, and proclaimed their own sway and the preva- 
ritsar, and lence of their faith, by striking a coin with an inscription to 
estabHshed the effect that Guru Gobind had received from Nanak 
as a ruling 6 Deg, Tegh, and Fath ’, or Grace, Power, and Rapid 
people. Victory. 1 

The Sikhs The Sikhs were not interfered with for two years,.and the 
int^^poli- short interval was employed in ascertaining their actual 
tical sys- possessions, and in determining their mutual relations in 
tom, their unaccustomed condition of liberty and power. Every 

Sikh was free, and each was a substantive member of the 
commonwealth ; but their means, their abilit ies, and their 
opportunities were various and unequal, and it was soon 
found that all could not lead, and that there were even then 
which may masters as well as servants. Their system naturally re- 
solved itself into a theocratic confederate feudalism, with 
confederate all the confusion and uncertainty attendant upon a triple 
feudalism. a jp ance 0 f |j lc kind in & society hall-barbarous. God was 
their helper and only judge, community of faith or object 
was their moving principle, and warlike array, the devotion 
to steel of Gobind, was their material instrument. Year by 
year the A Sarbat Khalsa \ or whole Sikh people, met once 
at least at Amritsar, on the occasion of the festival of the 

1 Of. Browne, India Tracts, ii. 25, 27 ; Forster, T rands* i. 521 , 525 ; 
Elphinstone, Kabul, ii. 206,207; and Murray, Itunjit Sivyh, pp. 20,27. 

The rupees struck were called 4 Gobindshahi and the use of t ho 
emperor’s name was rejected (Browne, Tracts,ii. 26), although exist¬ 
ing coins show that it was afterwards occasionally inserted hy petty 
chiefs. On most coins struck hy Ran jit Singh is the inscription, 

‘ Beg, tegh, wa fath, wa nasrat be darang 
Yaft az Nanak Guru Gobind Singh 
that is, literally, 4 Grace, power, and victory, victory without 
pause, Guru Gobind Singh obtained from Nanak.’ For some ohserva« 
tions on the words Beg, and Tegh, and Fuih, see Appendices IX and 
XII. Browne ( Tracts , ii Introd. vii) gives no typical import to ‘ l H% \ 
and therefore leaves it meaningless; but he is perhaps more prudent 
than Col. Sleeman, who writes of ‘ the sword, the pot victory, and 
conquest being quickly found’, &c. &e, (See ItambUs «/ an Indian 
Official , ii. 235, note.) 
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mythological Kama, when the cessation oi' the periodical 1761" 

^ rains rendered military operations practicable. It' was 
^ perhaps hoped that the performance of religious duties, and 
- ^ the awe inspired by so holy a place, might cause selfishness 
*! to yield to a regard for the general welfare, and the assembly 
2 of chiefs was termed a Gurumatta to denote that, in Their Gu- 
eonformity with GobimPs injunction, they sought wisdom 
I and unanimity of counsel from their teacher and the book 
* " of his word. 1 The leaders who thus piously met, owned no 
subjection to one another, and they were imperfectly obeyed 
by the majority of their followers; but the obvious feudal, or 
military notion of a chain of dependence, was acknowledged 
as the law, and the federate chiefs partitioned their joint 
conquests equally among themselves, and divided their 
respective* shares in the .same manner among their own 
Readers of bands, while these again subdivided their portions 
i among their own dependents, agreeably to the general 
5 custom of subinfeudation. 2 This positive or understood 
Lrule was not, however, always applicable to actual condi - 
, tions, for the Sikhs were in part of their possessions " earth* 


r * 1 4 Mat 9 means understanding, and ‘ Malta ’ counsel or wisdom. 

Hence Gurumatta becomes, literally, ‘the advice of the Guru. 7 
* Malcolm (Sketch, p. 52) considers, and Browne (Tract# , ii. vii) leaves 
j^it to bo implied, that Gobind directed the assemblage of Gurumatta ; 
but there is no authority for behoving that ho ordained any formal 
or particular institution, although, doubtless, the general scope of 
his injunctions, and the peculiar political circumstances of the times, 
■ gave additional force to the practice of holding diets or conclaves— 
practice common to mankind everywhere, and systematized in 
India from time immemorial. Of. Forster, Travel*, i. 228, &c., for 
some observations on the transient Sikh government of tin? time, 
and on the more enduring eharactoristiett of the people. See also 
Malcolm, Sketch, p, 120, for the ceremonial forms of a Gurumatta, 
^ - Of. Murray, ItanjU Shigh, pp. 33-7. From tracts of country 

which the Sikhs subdued but did not occupy, ‘ KakhP (literally, 
protection money) was regularly levied. The Kakhi varied in amount 
from perhaps a fifth to a half of the rental or government share of the 
produce, it corresponded with the Marat ha 4 Ohowt or fourth, and 
both terms meant ‘ blackmail % or, in a higher sense, tribute, (’f, 
Browne, India Tract*, ii. viji, and Murray, ItanjUSingh, p. 32. The 
subdivisions of property were sometimes so minute that two, or three, 
or ten Hikhs might become co-partnorB in the rental of one village, or 
in the house tax of one street of a town, while the fact that jurisdiction 
accompanied such right increased the confusion. 
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The system 
not de¬ 
vised, or 
knowingly 
adopted, 
and there¬ 
fore incom¬ 
plete and 
temporary. 


The con¬ 
federacies 
called Mis- 
als. 


born or many held lands in which the men* withdrawal of 
a central authority had left, them wholly independent of 
control. In theory such men were neither the subjects nor 
the retainers of any feudal chief, and they could transfer 
their services to whom they pleased, or they could them¬ 
selves become leaders, and acquire new hinds for their own 
use in the name of the Khftlsa or commonwealth. 1 It would 
be idle to call an everchanging state of alliance and depen¬ 
dence by the name of a constitution, and we must look lor 
the existence of the faint outline of a system, among the 
emancipated Sikhs, rather in the dictates of our common 
nature, than in the enactments of assemblies, or in the 
injunctions of their religious guides. It was soon apparent 
that the strong were ever ready to make themselves obeyed, 
and ever anxious to appropriate all within their power, and 
that unity of creed or of race nowhere deters men from 
preying upon one another. A full persuasion of <*od\s grace 
was nevertheless present to the mind of a Sikh, and every 
member of that faith continues to defer to the mystie 
Khalsa ; but it requires the touch of genius, or the operation 
of peculiar circumstances, to give direct ion and emuplrte 
effect to the enthusiastic belief of a multitude. 

The confederacies into which the Sikhs resolved them¬ 
selves have been usually recorded as twelve in number, 
and the term used to delude such a union mm the Amide 
word 4 Misal alike or equal.- Each Misal obeyed or 
followed a 4 Sird&r that is, simply, a chief or lender ; hut 
so general a title was as applicable to the head of a small 
band as to the commander of a large host of the five mid 
equal ‘Singhs’ of the system. The confederacies did not 
all exist in their Ml strength at the same time, lmt one* 
4 Misal ’ gave birth to another ; for the federative principle 
necessarily pervaded the union, and an aspiring chief could 

1 Hnll&m shows that the Anglo-Baxmi freeholder hud i& similar 
latitude of choice with regard to a lord or superior. (MidiIt .If p#* 
Supplemental Notes, p, 210.) 

% Notwithstanding this usual derivation of the term, it nuy l» 
remembered that the Arabic term 4 Musluhut 1 (np«dt with »u*ot h*<r * 
than that in ‘misal’) means armed men ami warlike people, * .\liwd\ 
moreover, means, in India, a tile of papers, or indeed anything sorrin! 
or placed in ranks. 
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eparate himself from his immediate party, to form, perhaps, 

, greater one of his own. The Misals were again distin- 
;uished by titles derived from the name, the village, the 
listrict, or the progenitor of the first or most eminent chief, 

>r from some peculiarity of custom or of leadership. Thus, 

J the twelve : (1) the Bhangis were so called from the 
eal or fancied fondness of its members for the use of an 
ntoxicating drug ; 1 (2) the Nishdnias followed the standard 
)earcrs of the united army ; (3) the Shahids and Nihangs 
vere headed by the descendants of honoured martyrs and 
sealots ; (4) the Udmgarhias took their name from the 
Imn Rauni, or Fortalicc of God, at Amritsar, enlarged into 
llamgarh, or Fort of the Lord, by Jassa the Carpenter ; 
5) the Nakkqis arose in a tract of country to the south of 
Lahore so-called ; (0) the Ahluwalias derived their title 
.rom the village in which Jassa, who first proclaimed the 
existence of the army of the new theocracy, had helped his 
rather to distil spirits ; (7) the Ghanais or Eanhaijds ; (8) 
the Feizulaparias or Singhpurias ; (9) the Sukirchukim , 
md (10), perhaps, the Dallehwalaa, were similarly so deno¬ 
minated from the villages of their chiefs ; (11) the Krora 
Smghias took the name of their third leader, but they were 
sometimes called Punjgurhias , from the village of their first 
:*hief; and (12) the PhCdkids went back to the common 
Ancestor of Alha Singh and other Sirdars of Ids family. 2 

1 Bhang is a product of the hemp plant, and it is to the Sikhs wirnt 
opium is to .Rajputs, and strong liquor to Kuropeuns. Us qualities 
are abused to an extent prejudicial to the health and understanding. 

- (.apt. Murray (ttanjit Shujlh pp. 29, &e.) seems to have been the 
iirst who perceived and pointed out the Sikh system of 4 Misals \ 
Neither the organization nor the term is mentioned speeilieully by 
Forster, or Browne, or Malcolm, and at first Sir David Oehterlony 
considered and acted as if 4 misal ’ meant tribe or race, instead of 
party or confederacy. (Sir X). Oehterlony to the Government of 
India' December 30, 1809.) The succession to the leadership of the 
Krora Singhia confederacy may be mentioned as an instance of the 
uncertainty and irregularity natural to the system of 4 Misals % and 
indeed to all powers in process of change or development. The founder 
was succeeded by his nephew, hut that nephew left his authority to 
Krora Singh, a j>e(ty personal follower, who again bequeathed the 
command to Baghel Singh, his own menial servant. The reader will 
remember the parallel instance of Alftoghin and Sebekteghin, and it 
is curious that Mr. Macaulay notices a similar kind of descent among 
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1764. Of the Misals, all save that of Phulkifi arose in t he Punjab 

“—'— or to the north of-the Sutlej, and they were termed Maujha 
tivepre^' Singhs, from the name of the country around Lahore, and 
eminence of j n contradistinction to the Mdlwd Singhs, so called from the 
the Misak general a pp C n at ion of the districts lying between Sirhind 
federacies. an( j Sirsa. The Feizulapurias, the Ahluwalias, and the 
Ramgarhias, were the first who arose to distinction in 
Manjha, but the Bhangis soon became so predominant as 
almost to be supreme ; they were succeeded to some extent 
in this pre-eminence by the Ghanais, an offshoot of the 
Feizulapurias, until all fell before Ilanjlfc Singh and the 
Sukerchukias. In Malwa the PhGlkias always admitted 
the superior merit of the Patiala branch ; this dignity was 
confirmed by Ahmad Sluih’s bestowal of a title on Alba 
Singh, and the real strength of the confederacy made it 
perhaps inferior to the Bhangis alone. The Nishfmias and 
Shahids scarcely formed Misals in the conventional meaning 
of the term, but complementary bodies set apart and 
honoured by all for particular reasons. 1 The Nakkais never 
achieved a high power or name, and the Dallehwukis and 
Krora Singhias, an offshoot of the Feizulapurias, acquired 
nearly all their possessions by the capture of Sirhind ; and 
although the last obtained a great reputation, it never 
became predominant over others* 

Theorigi- The native possessions of the Bhangis extended north, 
nal and f r0 m their cities of Lahore and Amritsar to the dhelum, ami 
possessions then down that river. The Ghanais dwelt between Amritsar 
and the hills* The Sukerchukias lived sou th of the 1 fhangls, 
between the Chenab and Ravi. The Nakkais held along the 
Ravi, south-west of Lahore. The Feizulapurias possessed 
tracts along the right bank of the Beils and of the Sutlej, 
below its junction. The Ahluwalias similarly occupied tin* 


the English admirals of the seventeenth century, viz* from chief to 
cabin-boy, in the cases of Myngs, Nar borough, and Shovel (Hidm't/ 
of Ewjland, i. 306). 

1 Perhaps Capt. Murray is scarcely warranted in making the JN’ishh* 
nias and ^Shahids regular Misals. Other bodies, especially to the west¬ 
ward of the Jholum, might, with equal reason, have been held to 
represent separate confederacies, (‘apt. Murray, indeed, in such 
matters of detail,merely expresses the local opinions of the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Sutlej. 
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left bank of the former river. The Ballehwalas possessed 
themselves of the right bank of the Upper Sutlej, and the 
kamgarhias lay in between these last, two, but towards the 
hills. The Krora Singhias also held lands in the Jullundur 
Doab. The Phulkias were native to the country about 
Sunam and Bhatinda, to the south of tine Sutlej, and the 
Shahids and Nishanias do not seem to have possessed any 
villages which they did not hold by conquest; and thus 
these two Misals, along with those of Manjha, who captured 
Sirhind, viz. the Bhangls, the Ahluwalias, the Ballehwalas, 
the Kamgarhias, an<l the Krora Singhias, divided among 
themselves the plains lying south of the Sutlej and under 
the hills from Ferozepore to Karnal, leaving to their allies, 
the Phfilkias, the lands between Sirhind and Delhi, which 
adjoined their own possessions in MiilwiL 1 

The number of horsemen which the Sikhs could muster 
have been variously estimated from seventy thousand to 
lour times that amount, ami the relative strength of each 
confederacy is equally a subject of doubt. 8 All that is 
certain is the great superiority of the BluingTs, and the low 
position of the Nakkais and Sukerehukias. The first could 
perhaps assemble 20,000 men, in its widely scattered posses¬ 
sions, and the last about a tenth of that number ; and the 
most moderate estimate of the total force of the nation may 
likewise be assumed to be the truest. All the Sikhs were 
horsemen, and among a half-lxirlmroun people dwelling on 
plains, or in action with undisciplined forces, cavalry must 
ever be the most formidable arm. The Sikhs speedily 
became famous for the effective use of the matchlock when 
mounted, and this skill is said to have descended to them 

1 Dr. Macgregor, in his History of the. Hikhs (i. 28, &e), given an 
abstract of some of the ordinary aeeounts of a few of the Mina In. 

a Forster, in 1783 ( Travels , i. 333), said the Sikh forces were esti¬ 
mated at 300,000, but might be taken at 200,000. Browne (Tract#, 
Illustrative Map) about the same period enumerates 73,000 horsemen 
and 25,000 foot. Twenty years afterwards Col. Franeklin Haiti, in one 
work ( Life of Shah A lam , note, p. 75), that the Sikhs mustered 
248,000 cavalry, and in another hook (Life of (Large Thmm#, p, 58 
note) that they could not lead into notion more than 04,000. Ueorge 
Thomas himself estimated their strength at 00,000 horse and 5,000 
foot. (Life, by Fnmokitrf, p. 274.) 
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1764. from their ancestors, in whose hands the bow was a fatal 
weapon. Infantry were almost solely used to garrison forts, 
or a man followed a misal on foot, until plunder gave him 
a horse or the means of buying one. Cannon was not used 
by the early Sikhs, and its introduction was very gradual, 
for its possession implies wealth, or an organization both 
civil and military. 1 2 

Besides the regular confederacies, with their moderate 
degree of subordination, there was a body of men who 
threw off all subjection to earthly governors, and who 
peculiarly represented the religious element of Sikhism. 
The order These were the 6 Akftlis the immortals, or rather the 
of Akahs. gofers 0 f Q 0 d, who, with their blue dress and bracelets of 
steel, claimed for themselves a direct institution by Gohind 
Theirorigin Singh. The Guru had called upon men to sacrifice every- 
etpteso?" tllin g their faith, to leave their homes ami to follow tin- 
action. profession of arms ; but he and all his predecessors had 
likewise denounced the inert asceticism of t he Hindu seeds, 
and thus the fanatical feeling of a Sikh took a destruet h e 
turn. The Akalis formed themselves in their struggle t<> 
reconcile warlike activity with the relinquishment of the 
world. The meek and humble were satisfied with the 
assiduous performance of menial offices in temples, but the 
fierce enthusiasm of others prompted them to set from t hue 
to time as the armed guardians of Amritsar, or suddenly to 
go where blind impulse might lead them, and to win their 
daily bread, even single-handed, at the point of the sword, 3 * * 

1 George Thomas, giving tho supposed status of a. t>. 1800, saya t lie 
Sikhs had 40 pieces of field artillery. (Lift * by Kruncklin, p. «74.} 

2 Gf. Malcolm (Sketch, p. 116), who repeats, and apparently ac¬ 

quiesces in, the opinion, that tho Akfdis were instituted m an ordor 

by Guru Gobind. There is not, however, any writing of Gohind'^ «m 
record, which shows that he wished tho Sikh faith to bo represented 

by mere zealots, and it seems clear that the class of men arot*<* im 
stated in the text. 

# strong is the fooling that a Sikh should work, or have an ooettptt* 
tion, that one who abandons the world, and is not of a warlike turn, 
will still employ himself in some way for the tanoftt of the community. 
Thus the author once found an AMU repairing, or rather ranking* 
a road, among precipitous ravines, from the plain of the Sutlej to the 
petty town of Klratpur. He avoided intercourse with the world 
generally. He was highly esteemed by tho jurnplc, who Eft fond and 
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They also took upon themselves something of the authority 1704. 
of censors, and, although no leader appears to have fallen 
by their hands for defection to the Khalsa, they inspired 
awe as well as respect, and would sometimes plunder those 
who had offended them or had injured the commonwealth. 

The passions of the Akalis had full play until Ranjlt Singh 
became supreme, and it cost that able and resolute chief 
much time and trouble, at once to suppress them, and to 
preserve his own reputation with the people. 

clothing at particular places for him, and his earnest persevering 
character had made an evident impression on a Hindu shepherd boy, 
who had adopted part of the Akali dress, and spoke with awe of the 
devotee. 
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FROM THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE SIKHS TO 
THE ASCENDANCY OF RAN.JlT SINGH AND 
THE ALLIANCE WITH THE ENGLISH 
1765 - 1808-9 

Ahmad Shah’s last Invasion of India—'Die Pre-eminence of f he 
Bhang! Confederacy among the Sikhs—-Taimur Shah’s Expedi¬ 
tions—The Phulkia Sikhs in Hariuna-—Zfihita Khan The 
Kanhaya Confederacy paramount among i he Sikhs - Mahan 
Singh Sukerchukia becomes conspicuous--Shah Xumfm’H In¬ 
vasions and Ranjit Singh’s rise—The Marat has under Sindh in 
Predominant in Northern India—General Perron and George 
Thomas—Alliances of the Mar at has and Sikhs— Intercourse of 
the English with the Sikhs—Lord Luke’s Campaigns against. 
Sindhia and Holkar—First Treaty of the Engl ish wit h t he Si khs— 
Preparations against a French Invasion of India Treaty of 
Alliance with Ranjit Singh, and of Protection with Cis-Sutlej 
Sikh Chiefs. 

The Sikhs had mastered the upper plains from Kama} 
and Hansi to the banks of the Jhehnn. The necessity of 
union was no longer paramount, and rude untaught men 
are ever prone to give the rein to their passions, and to 
prefer their own interests to the welfare of the community. 
Some dwelt on real or fancied injuries, and thought the 
time had come for ample vengeance ; others were moved 
by local associations to grasp at neighbouring towns and 
districts; and the truer Sikh alone at once resolved to 
extend his faith, and to add to the general domain of the 
Khalsa, by complete conquest or by the imposition of 
tribute. When thus about to arise, after their short repose, 
refreshed and variously inclined, they were again awed into 
unanimity by the final descent of Ahmad Shah. That 
monarch, whose activity and power declined with increase 
of years and the progress of disease, made yet, another 
attempt to recover the Punjab, the most fertile of his 
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provinces. He crossed the Indus in 1707. but he avoided 1707 - 8 . 

Lahore and advanced no farther than the Sutlej. He en-- 

dea\oured to conciliate when he could no longer overcome, 
and he bestowed the title of Maharaja, and the office of 
military commander in Sirhind, upon the warlike Amar Amur 
Singh, who had succeeded his grandfather as chief of 
Patiala, or of the Malwa Sikhs. He likewise saw a promising and 1 the 
ally in the Rajput chief of Katotcli, and he made him Ids Rajput 
deputy in the Jullundur Doab and adjoining hills. His Katotcli, 
measures were interrupted by the defection of his own troops; »PP oillt «d 
twelve thousand men marched back towards Kabul, and 
the Shah found it prudent to follow them. He was harassed imd <l r r ill ° 
in his retreat, and he had scarcely crossed the Indus before ^ 3 , 

Slier Shah’s mountain stronghold of Rohtfis was blockaded m?h re- 
by the Sukerchukias, under the grandfather of Ilanjlt Singh, tires \ 
aided by a detachment of the neighbouring Bhang! eon- 
fedcracy. I he place loll in 1708, and the Bhangis almost theHikfo, 
immediately afterwards occupied the country as far as 
Rawalpindi and the vale of Khanpur, the Gakhars showing 
but little of that ancient hardihood which distinguished 
them in their contests with invading Mnghals. 1 

The Bhangis, under Hurl Singh, next inarched towards The Sikhs 
Multan, but they were met by the Muhammadan Daudpu- 1 llu 

tras, who had migrated from Sind on learning Nadir Shah's Punjab; 
intention of transplanting them to Ghazni, and had esta¬ 
blished the principality now known as Bhawalpur. 2 The 

1 Pursier, 7WrL, i. 82!); Klphitwfnne, Kabul, ii. 297 ; Murray, 

RanjdNtngh, p. 27; Mbnrrruft., Trmvln, i. 127; and manuscript 

ammnlH eounnlted by tho author. 

2 When Nfulir Khali promided toeslahlish his aidhoriiy in Sindh,, 
ho found trio aneentor of tho Bhawalpur family a mao of reputation 
in hiH native 1 dtetriet of Shikarpur. The Shall made him the deputy 
of tho upperthird of the provmee ; hut, becoming nunpieiouH of tho 
whole elan, he renolvod on removing it to Oha/mi. The trilie then 
migrated up the Sutlej,andHor/ed hunte by force. Tho DaiidputniH 
are ho called from Dami (David), tho tat of tho family who acquired 
a naino. rhey fafmlougly truce their origin to .‘the Caliph Ahhtw; 

Imt they may ho regarded m Sindian Baluchi#, or m Baluchis 
changed by a long mddeneo in Sind, In ontabl telling thomBolven 
(m the Sutlej, they reduced tho remains of tho ancient Langah* and 
Jomyan to further inaignilteanee; but they introduced the Sindian 
Byntem of ennate of irrigation, and both bank# of the river below Pfik- 
patian bear witnenn to their original indutitry and love of agriculture. 
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chief, Mobarik Khan, after a parley with liar! Singh, 
"arranged that the neutral town of Pukpaltan, held h\ a 
i Musalman saint of eminence, should lie the common 
boundary. Harl Singh then swept towards Dora Kirn/J 
Khan and the Indus, and while thus employed, his feudatory 
of Gujrat, who had recently taken Rawalpindi, made an 
attempt to penetrate into Kashmir by the ordinary fond, 
but was repulsed with loss. On the Jumna, and in the great 
Doab, the old Najlb-ud-daula was so hard pressed by Has 
Singh Ehangi, who emulated him as a paternal governor in 
- his neighbouring town and district ol Jagadhri. ami b\ 
Baghel Singh Krora Singhia, that he proposed to the 
Marathas a joint expedition against these new Ion Is. His 
death, in 1770, put an end to the plan, for his succeeding 
son had other views, and encouraged the Sikhs as useful 
allies upon an emergency. 1 

Harl Singh Bhangi died, and lie was succeeded hy Jhanda 
x Singh, who carried the power of the Misal to its height. He 
rendered Jammu tributary, and the [dace was then ol con¬ 
siderable importance, for the repeated Afghan invasions, 
and the continued insurrections of the Sikhs, had driven the 
transit trade of the plains to the circuitous hut safe route of 
the hills ; and the character of the Rajput chief, Ranjif Dro, 
was such as gave confidence to traders, and induced them 
to floek to his capital for protection. The Pa than* of Kasur 
were next rendered tributary, and Jhanda Singh then 
’ deputed his lieutenant, Mujja Singh, against Multan ; but 
that leader was repulsed and slain by the united forces of 
the joint Afghan governors and of the Bhawalpur chief. 
Next year, or in 1772, these joint managers quarrelled, mid 
i as one of them asked the assistance of Jhanda Singh, that 
unscrupulous leader was enabled to possess himself of I hi* 
citadel. On his return to Lhe northward, la* found that a 
rival claimant of the Jammu chiefship had obtained the aid 
of Charat Singh Sukerohukia, and of Jai Singh, the rising 
leader of the Kanhaya Misal. Charat Singh was killed by 
the bursting of Ms own matchlock, and Jai Singh was then 
so base as to procure the assassination of Jhanda Singh. 

1 The memoirs of the Bhawalpur family, and mnmi^’ript Sikh 
histories. Of. also Forster, Travel i. 148. 
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Being satisfied with the removal of this powerful chief, the 1772-4. 
Kanhaya left the Jammu claimant to prosecute his cause hy jT 
alone, and entered into a league with the old Jassa Singh Sjngii 
Ahluwalia, for the expulsion of the other Jassa Singh the jy“| hu - vS ’ 
Carpenter, who had rendered Ahmad Shah’s nominal deput y, j a j s 'in^h 
Ghamand Chand of Katoteh, and other Rajputs of the hills, Kanhaya 
his tributaries. The Ramgarhia Jassa Singh was at last sillghKak 
beaten, and he retired to the wastes of Hariana to live by -Jassa 
plunder. At this time, or about 1774,died the Muhammadan arp< ‘ 11 *’ 

governor of Kangra. He had contrived to maintain himself 
in independence, or in reserved subjection to Delhi or Kabul, 
although the rising chief of Katoteh had long desired to 
possess so famous a stronghold. Jai Singh Kanhaya was f , r 
prevailed on to assist him, and the place fell; but the Sikh fail" nnho 
chose to keep it to himself, and the possession of the imperial haiihaj-.l 
fort aided him in his usurpation of Jassa Singh’s authority ‘ 1774 / Mm 
over the surrounding Rajas and Thakurs . 1 

In the south of the Punjab the Bhang! Sikhs continued Tuimfir 
predominant; they seem to have possessed the strong fort KUmsl- 
of Mankera as well as Multan, and to liave levied exact ions vm^nMnb 
from Kfilabagh downwards. They made an attempt to t:,M ’ 177iK 
carry Shujabad, a place built by the Afghans on losing 
Multan, but seem to have failed. TaimurShah,who succeeded 
his father in 1778, was at last induced or enabled to cross 
the Indus, but his views were directed towards Sind, 

Bhawalpur, and the Lower Punjab, and he seems to have 
had no thought of a reconquest of Lahore. In the course of 
1777-8, two detachments of the Kfibui army unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to dislodge the Sikhs from Multan, but in the 
season of 1778-9 the Shilh marched in person against the 
place. Chanda Singh, the new leader of the Bhangls, was 
embroiled with other Sikh chiefs, and his lieutenant surren- T . fl 
dered the citadel after a show of resistance. TaimOr Shah sMltdim, 

, w , leaving (lit# 

1 The memoirs of t ho Bhawalpur chief ami manuscript Bikh Bikhs 
account h. Of. Murray, RanjURhrfh, p, 38, &o.; and Forster, Trait'!#, ^uisirrs of 
i. 283, 288, 338. 

Ranjit Deo, of Jammu, died in a, n. 1770. 

(.•harat Bingh was killed accidentally, and .Thamla Singh was 
aHHansinated, in 1774, 

Han Singh Bhang!appears to have b<*en killed in battle with Amur 
Singh of Puli ala, about 1778. 
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1779-93. reigned until 1793, but lie was fully occupied with Sindian, 
Kashmiri, and Uzbcg rebellions ; the Sikhs were even un~ 
Punjabis molested in their possession of Rawalpindi, and their pre- 
tockl793 (lator y llorse traversed the plains of Chach up to the walls 
of Attoek. 1 

The Phul- In the direction of Horiana and Delhi, the young Amar 
HariSaa^ Sin gh ^liulkia began systematically to extend and con- 
1768-78.’ solidate his authority. He acquired Sirsa and Fatehabad, 
his territories marched with those of Bikaner andBhawalpur, 
and his feudatories of Jlnd and Kaithal possessed the open 
country around Hansi and Rohtak. He was recalled to his 
capital of Patiala by a final effort of the Delhi court to re- 
An expedi- establish its authority in the province of Sirhind. An army, 
fron^Delhi beaded by the minister of the day, and by FarkhundaRukht, 
^ainsUhe one of the imperial family, marched in the season 1779-80. 
Ikhf fcarnal was recovered ; some payments were promised ; 
1779-80. and the eminent Krora-Singhia leader, Baghel Singh, 
tendered his submission. Dehsu Singh, of Kaithal, was 
seized and heavily mulcted, and the army approached 
Patiala. Amar Singh promised fealty and tribute, and 
Baghel Singh seemed sincere in his mediation ; but suddenly 
it was learnt that a large body of Sikhs laid marched from 
Succeeds in Lahore, and the Mughal troops retired with precipitation 
part only. t0 Panlpat, not without a suspicion that the cupidity of the 
minister had been gratified with Sikh gold, and had induced 
Amar ' him to betray his master’s interests. Amar Singh died in 
Patflla^ *781, leaving a minor son of imbecile mind. Two years 
dies, 1781. afterwards a famine desolated Hariana ; the people perished 
or sought other homes ; Sirsa was deserted, and a large 1 
tract of country passed at the time from under regular sway, 
Z*ibita an( * couk * not afterwards he recovered by the Sikhs. 2 
Khan, son In the Doab of the Canges and Jumna, the Sikhs rather 

of Najib- subsidized Zabita Khfm, the son of Nailb-ud-daula, than 
ud-daula, 

aided in lms i Memoirs of the Bhawalpur chief, and other manuscript histories. 

Of. Browne, India Tracts, in 28, and Forster, Travels, L 324 ; Klphin- 
stono (Kabul, ii. 308) makes 1781, and not 1779, tho date of the re¬ 
covery of Multan from the Sikhs. 

2 Manuscript histories, and Mr, "Boss Heirs report of 1886, on tho 
Bhattiana boundary. Of. Francklin, Hhiili Akim , pp, 86, 90, and Shah 
Nawaz Khan’s Epitome of Indian History, wiled Mirrita»Afkib 
Nairn. 
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became his deferential allies. That chief had designs, 1781-5. 
perhaps, upon the titular ministry of the empire, and having ~ ~~ 

obtained a partial success over the imperial troops, he pro- the mfnis- 
ceeded, in 1776, towards Delhi, with the intention of laying !£T b y the 
siege to the city. But when the time for action arrived he * 
mistrusted his power ; the emperor, on his part, did not care 
to provoke him too far; a compromise -was effected, and 
he was confirmed in Ids possession of Saharanpur. On this 
occasion Zabita Khan was accompanied by a body of Sikhs, 
and he was so desirous of conciliating them, that he is 
credibly said to have adopted their dress, to have received 
the Puhul, or initiatory rite, and to have taken the new 
name of Dharam Singh. 1 

Jassa Singh Kamgarhia, when * compelled to fly to tin; The 
Punjab by the Kanhaya and Ahluwalia confederacies, was 
aided by Axnar Singh Phulkia in establishing himselfin the inWi>*u> 
country near liissar, whence he proceeded to levy exactions J£|J* ohiI " 
up to the walls of Delhi. In 1781 a body of Phulkia and m!£ Ha- 
other Sikhs marched down the JDoub, but they were success- 
fully attacked under the walls of Meerut by the imperial Shubin, 
commander Mirza Shah Beg, and Gajpat Singh of Jmd was jj hl 
taken prisoner. Nevertheless, in 1788, Bagiifd Singh and 
other commanders were strong enough to propose crossing Mt-mu, 
the (hinges, but they were deterred by the watchfulness of Im 
the Oudh troops on the opposite bank. The destructive 
famine already alluded to seems to have compelled Jassa 
Singh to move into the l)ofd>, and, in 1785, Kohilkhand was 
entered by the confederates and plundered as far as Chan- a.d. 1785. 
dosi, which is within forty miles of Bareilly. At this period 
Zfibita Khan was almost confined to the walls of his fort 
of Ghausgarh, and the hill raja of Garhwal, whose ancestor 
had received Dara as a refugee in defiance of Atirang'/eb, had 
been rendered tributary, equally with all his brother Kajputs, 
in the lower hills westward to the Chenfib. The Sikhs went Th« ley- 
predominant from the frontiers <>f Oudh to the Indus, and }’tww in- 
the traveller Pursier amusingly describes the alarm caused mftUyns 
to a little ehief and his people by the appearance of two Sikh trii>u7arv. 
horsemen under the walls of their fort, and the assiduous 

1 Travt In, i, 525 ; Browne, India Tract#, ii, 29 ; and 

Primcklin, KhaU Alum, p. 72. 
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services and respectful attention which the like number of 
troopers met with from the local authorities of Garhw&l, and 
from the assembled wayfarers at a place of public reception. 1 2 

In the Punjab itself Jai Singh Kanhaya continued to 
retain a paramount influence. He had taken Malian Singh, 
the son of Charat Singh Sukercliukia, under his protection, 
and he aided the young chief in capturing Russulnaggar cm 
the Chenab, from a Muhammadan family. Mahan Singh's 
reputation continued to increase, and, about 1784-5, he 
so far threw off his dependence upon Jai Singh as to inter¬ 
fere in the affairs of Jammu on his own account. His 
interference is understood to have ended in the plunder of 
the place ; but the wealth he had obtained and the inde¬ 
pendence he had shown both roused the anger of Jai Singh, 
who rudely repelled Mahan Singh’s apologies and offers of 
atonement, and the spirit of the young chief being fired, he 
went away resolved to appeal to arms. He sent to Jassa. 
Singh Ramgarhia, and that leader was glad of an opportunity 
of recovering his lost possessions. He joined Mahan Singh, 
and easily procured the aid of Sansar Chand, the grandson 
of Ghamand Chand of Katotch. The Kanhayas were 
attacked and defeated $ Gurbakhsh Singh, the eldest son 
of Jai Singh, was killed, and the spirit of the old man was 
effectually humbled by this double sorrow. Jassa Singh 
was restored to his territories, and Sansar Chand obtained 
the fort of Kangra, which Ms father and grandfather had 
been so desirous of possessing. Malian Singh now became 
the most influential chief in the Punjab, ami he gladly 
assented to the proposition of Sudcla Ktiur, the widow of 
Jai Singh’s son, that the alliance of the two families should 
be cemented by the union of her infant daughter with 
Ranjit Singh, the only son of Mahln Singh, and who was 
born to him about 1780. Mahan Singh next proceeded to 
attack Gujrat, the old Bhang! chief of which, Gujar Singh, 
his father’s confederate, died in 170! ; but he was himself 
taken ill during the siege, and expired in the beginning of 
the following year at the early age of twenty-seven. 54 

1 Forster, Travels,!. 228,229,202,820 and notes. Of. also Fra add in , 
SMh Ahm , pp. 99,94, and the Persian epitome Mirril-UAJlah Nvtrn. 

2 Manuscript histories and chronicles. Cf. Forster, Tramk, i, 288; 
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Shah Zaman succeeded to the throne of Kabul in the 
year 1793, and his mind seems always to have been Med 
with idle hopes of an Indian empire. In the end of 1795 he 
moved to Hassan Abdal, and sent forward a party which is 
said to have recovered the fort of Rohtas ; but the exposed 
state of his western dominions induced him to return to 
Kabul. The rumours of another Durrani invasion do not 
seem to have been unheeded by the princes of Upper India, 
then pressed by the Marathas and the English. Ghulam 
Muhammad, the defeated usurper of Rohilkhand, crossed 
the Punjab in 1795-6, with the view of inducing Shah 
Zaman to prosecute his designs, and he was followed by 
agents on the part of Asaf-ud-daula of Oudh, partly to 
counteract, perhaps, the presumed machinations of his 
enemy, but mainly to urge upon his majesty that all 
Muhammadans would gladly hail him as a deliverer. The 
Shah reached Lahore, in the beginning of 1797, with thirty 
thousand men, and he endeavoured to conciliate the Sikhs 
and to render his visionary supremacy an agreeable burden. 
Several chiefs joined him, but the proceedings of his brother 
Mahmud recalled him before he had time to make any 
progress in settling the country, even had the Sikhs been 
disposed to submit without a struggle ,* but the Sikhs were 
perhaps less dismayed than the beaten Marathas and the 
ill-informed English, The latter lamented, with the Wazlr 
of Oudh, the danger to which his dominions were exposed ; 
they prudently cantoned a force at Anupshahr in the Doab, 
and their apprehensions led them to depute a mission to 
Teheran, with the view of instigating the Shah of Persia to 
invade the Afghan territories. Shah Zaman renewed his 
invasion in 1798 ; a body of five thousand men, sent far 
in advance, was attacked and dispersed on the Jhelum, but 
he entered Lahore without opposition, and renewed his 
measures of mixed conciliation and threat. He found an 

Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 42, 48 ; and Moorcroft, Travels , i. 127. 
The date of 1785-6, for the reduction of the Kanhayas and the restora¬ 
tion of Jassa Singh, &c., is preferred to 1782, which is given by 
Murray, partly because the expedition to Rohilkhand took place in 
1785, as related by Forster ( Travels , i. 326 note), and Jassa Singh is 
generally admitted to have been engaged in it, being then in banish¬ 
ment. 
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3 7i> *~ !l - aI>1 ° icaticr, but doubtful partisan, in Nizam-ud-din Kfian, 

'a PalhSu of Kasur, who had acquired a high local reputation’ 
and he was employed to coerce such of the Sikhs, including 
the youthful lianjll Singh, its pertinaciously kept, aloof. 
They distrusted tlit; Shah's honour; hut "xiy.iini-ud-dJn 
distrusted the permanence of his power, and he prudently 
forbore to proceed to extremities against neighbours to 
whom he might soon he left a prey. Some resultless 
skirmishing took place, but the designs of Mahmud, who 
hint obtained the support of Persia, again withdrew the 
ill-fated king to the west, and he quilted Lahore in the 

Sm™ lM ' Kin . nlnw V/ 17m ,,Hrin « ttlis invasion the charm- 

to ' ^‘ r IhinjH Singh seems to have impressed ifnot only 

wiimw, on otherSikh leaders* hat on the Durrani Slmii. Hr eovHed 
Lahore, which was associated in flit* minds of nwn with the 
possession of power, and, iih the king was unable to cross Ids 
Imivy arlidory over the flooded Jiwtnm, he made it known 
fo the aspiring chief that their transmission would hr an 
acceptable service* As main pierrs of cannon as could he 
muU ^ rxc-nlra were sent after the Simla and Ihinjft Singh 
Jdiof-p procured what hr wanted, a royal investiture of tin* capital 
Afilili/r Tht*iu*efurwanl the history of tin* Sikhs 

king, N m, hml!y wntre.s in their great Maharaja ; hid tin* nwivid 
of the Marat hft power in fpper India* mat the appearance 
of tin* English on the scene, require that the narrative of 
^ his achievements should hr somewhat interrupted * 1 
Th^Wr Tlli? of Mudhugi Kindhlu restored tiie power of 

d fheMflp ^ MarftthilH ill Northern India, imd the discipline of Ms 
^‘KMhir brigades seemed to place his administration on n 


hlptmmlmw { KnM t il M) uUitvn t hat, Hindi Ktmuiit witsexhorted 

U umlertuko hi* lapeihtam of 11M hy it refugee prince of M iiL 

mid tnmmmml In it hy Tijnl Kuit&n. The journey of illmlml 

Muhammad, tho defeated Hohilla chief, uml the uuKuinn of the Wir/ir 
" l { f h * T * ivm m thv imViiorit >* of I he Uhawulptir family mumbi, 
111411 f, '° m } hv mn "' «ourro iimy ho udded nu mtdclmnec of* tloi»tJi«. 
tmm on (he pint of Ninth Xnimm uud Sindlmo (he einnvu. h» in (hit 
otJmr umiunvv, having pmtml through Hhawulpur limn, * A immm ion 
of the <*oniphcity of Awnf■iiddiiulrt, of Lnvkwm, thmi not mlm to 
Imvo iurnrml to the Kaglish liistoHnim, who rtiihi r dilate <»u the 
i^ortions tainlo hy their govern moat to protect their pledged idly 
m**. t northern mviuiera, NcvciIIHcmh, the tdMemmii* of ilw 
mmwiujmr chronicle;* on tin* subject seem in every way credible, 
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firm and lasting basis. He mastered Agra in 1785, and was 1785-97. 
made deputy vicegerent of the empire by the titular emperor, 

Shah Alam. He entered at the same time into an engage- upper 
ment with the confederate Sikh chiefs, to the effect that of all India, 1785. 
their joint conquests on either side of the Jumna, he should 
have two-thirds and the 4 Khalsa ’ the remainder. 1 This wjththe 
alliance was considered to clearly point at the kingdom of 8ikbs. 
Oudh, which the English were bound to defend, and perhaps 
to affect the authority of Delhi, which they wished to see 
strong ; but the schemes of the Maratha were for a time . 
interrupted by the Rohilla Ghulam Kadir. This chief suc¬ 
ceeded his father, Zabita Khan, in 1785, and had contrived, 
by an adventurous step, to become the master of the 
emperor’s person a little more than a year afterwards. 

He was led on from one excess to another, till at last, in Ghulam 
1788, he put out the eyes of his unfortunate sovereign, 
plundered the palace in search of imaginary treasures, and Shah Alain, 
declared an unheeded youth to be the successor of Akbar 
and Aurangzeb. These proceedings facilitated Sindhia’s sindhia 
views, nor was Ms supremacy unwelcome in Delhi after the I 1 ,U4 jj 1 !‘ r ‘ s 
atrocities of Ghulam Kadir and the savage Afghans. His the 
regular administration soon curbed the predatory Sikhs, 
and instead of being received as allies they found that they y ’ 
would merely be tolerated as dependants or as servants. 

Kai Singh., the patriarchal chief of Jagadhrl, was retained for 
the time as farmer of considerable districts in theDoab,and, 
during ten years, three expeditions of exaction were directed 
against Patiala and other states in the province of Sirhind. 

Patiala was managed with some degree of prudence by 
Nami Mai, the Hindu Dlwan of the deceased Amar Singh ; 
but he seems to have trusted for military support to Baghel 
Singh, the leader of the Krora SMghias, who contrived to 
maintain a large body of horse, partly as a judicious media¬ 
tor, and partly by helping Pati&la in levying contributions 
on weaker brethren, in aid of the Mughal and Maratha 
demands, winch could neither be readily met nor prudently 
resisted. 2 

General Perron succeeded his countryman, De Boignc, in 

3 Browne, India Tracts, ii. 29. 

2 Manuscript accounts. Cf. Franoklin, Shah Alum, pp. 179-85, 
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the command of Daulat Rao Sindhia’s largest regular force, 
in the year 1797, and he was soon after appointed the 
Maharaja’s deputy in Northern India. His ambition sur¬ 
passed his powers ; but his plans were nevertheless sys¬ 
tematic, and he might have temporarily extended his own, 
or the Maratha, authority to Lahore, had not Sindhia’s 
influence been endangered by Holkar, and had not Perron's 
own purposes been crossed by the hostility and success of 
the adventurer George Thomas. 1 * This Englishman was bred 
to the sea, but an eccentricity of character, or a restless love 
of change, caused him to desert from a vessel of war at 
Madras in 1781-2, and to take military service with the 
petty chiefs of that presidency. He wandered to the north 
of India, and in 1787 he was employed by the well-known 
Begum Samru, 3 and soon rose high in favour with that lady. 
In six years he became dissatisfied, and entered the service 
of Appa Khande Rao, one of Sindhians principal officers, 
and under whom De Boigne had formed his first regiments. 
While in the Maratha employ, Thomas defeated a party of 
Sikhs at Karnal, and he performed various other services ; 
but seeing the distracted state of the country, he formed the 
not impracticable scheme of establishing a separate, authority 
of his own. He repaired the crumbling walls of the once 
important Ilansi,he assembled soldiers about him, east guns, 

1 [Tor an oxeollont sketch of the life of this adventurer see the 
article e A Tree Lance from Tipperary’ in Hlrumjars within thn Unit * 

by G. Festing. Edinburgh and London, 1014.*— I0n. J 

3 [This remarkable woman, whose origin is wrapped in mystery, 

was said to have been a dancing-girl in Delhi. She subsequently 
married 6 Somru a European adventurer, who had entered i be 
service of the Emperor and had received the Jagir of Bard liana, a few 
miles from Delhi, 4 * Somru ’—whose real name was Reinhardt- wa« 

a man of the foulest antecedents, and among his other exploits ho had 
been principally concerned in the murder of the English prisoners at 

Patna in 1763. Upon her husband’s death the Begum succeeded to 
his estate and to the leadership of the disreputable band of cut¬ 
throats who formed his army. After the battle of Asmya she sub¬ 
mitted to the English, embraced Christianity about 1781, and wits 
publicly embraced by Lord Lake, to the groat horror of the spectator**, 
She ended her days in great sanctity, and was buried in t he Reman 
Catholic Cathedral at Sardhana which she herself had built. Bee 
also Sleeman, Bumbles and Becolkctions, cd, V, A. Smith, chap, 7b* 
Oxford University Press, 19L3 ,—Ed.J 
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and deliberately proceeded to acquire territory. Perron was 
apprehensive of his power—the more so, perhaps, as Thomas 
was encouraged by Holkar, and supported by Lakwa Dada 
and other Marathas, who entertained a great jealousy of the 
French commandant. 1 

In 1709 Thomas invested the town of JInd, belonging to 
Bhag Singh, of the Phfilkla confederacy. The old chief, 
Baghel Singh Krora Singhia, and the Amazonian sister of 
the imbecile Raja of Patiala, relieved the place, but they 
were repulsed when they attacked Thomas on his retreat to 
Hansi. In 1800 Thomas took FatehabM, which had been 
deserted during the famine of 1788, and subsequently 
occupied by the predatory Bhattis of Hariana, then rising 
into local repute, notwithstanding the efforts of the Patiftla 
chief, who, however, affected to consider them as his 
subjects, and gave them some aid against Thomas. Patiala 
was the next object of Thomas's ambit ion, and he was en¬ 
couraged by the temporary secession of the sister of the 
chief; but the aged Tara Singh, of the Dallchwala con¬ 
federacy, interfered, and Thomas had to act with caution. 
He obtained, nevert heless, a partial success over Tara Singh, 
he received the submission of the Pathfwis of Maler JKotla, 
and he was welcomed as a deliverer by the conceited Muham¬ 
madans of Raikot, who had held Ludhiana for some time, 
and all of whom were equally jealous of the Sikhs. At this 
time Sahib Singh, a BedI of the race of Nunak, pretended 
to religious inspiration, and, having collected a, large force, 
he invested Ludhiana, took the town of Maler Kotla, and 
called on the English adventurer to obey him as the true 
representative of the Sikh prophet. But Sfthib Singh could 
not long impose even on his countrymen, and he had to 
retire across the Sutlej. Thomas's situation was not greatly 
improved by the absence of the BedI, for the combination 
against him was general, and he retired from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ludhiana towards his stronghold of Hansi. He 
again took the field, and attacked Safklon, an old town 
belonging to the chief of JInd. He was repulsed, but the 

1 Franckliii, Life, of ikorge Thomas , pp. 1, 79, 107, &e.> and Major 
Smith, AccoutU of Regular Corps in tM Barvicc of Indian Princes* 
p. 118, &c. 
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18Q1 ~ 3 - place not appearing tenable, it, was evacuated, and he 
obtained possession of it. At this time he is said to have 
had ten battalions and sixty guns, and to have possessed a 
territory yielding about 450,000 rupees, two-thirds of which 
he held by right of seizure, and one-third as a Marutha 
Thomas feudatory ; but he had rejected all Perron's overtures with 
ron’s^r-" sus P icion = and Perron was resolved to crush him. Thomas 
tmes and was thus forced to come to terms with the Sikhs, and he 
anSslfiOl. wished it; to a PP ear that lle Iia< l engaged them on his side 
' against Perron; but they were really desirous of getting 
rid of one who plainly designed their ruin, or at least their 
subjection, and the alacrity of Patiala in the .Marutha service 
induced a promise, on the part of the .French commander, 
of the restitution of the conquests of Amur Singh in Uariima. 
After twice beating back Perron's troops at points sixty 
Surrenders miles distant, Thomas was compelled to surrender in the 
i802? lr ° n ’ loginning of 1802, and he retired into the British provinces, 

The Marl- WllCre he die<1 in tIie of the same year. 1 

tliasuminr Perron had thus lar succeeded. His lieutenant, byname 
Pernm Bourquin, made a progress through the Cis-Sutlej states to 
amongtho ^ ev y contributions, and the commander himself dreamt of 
siklwof a dominion reaching to (lie Afghan hills, and of bt ‘mining 
1802—3/ iiH independent of Kindhia as that chief was of 1 he JV^hwa." 
Perron harmed JUl engagement with Hunjit Singh for a joint 

Xormsan expedition to the ImhiH , arid for a partition of the country 
wiSutan- ^nith of Lahore ; a hut Ilolkar had given a rude shook to 
jit Singh. kindhia s power, and Perron had ton**; evaded a eoinpiianee 
Is ais- With the MaharajiTs urgent enlta for troojm to aid him where 
sS2teL by mi PPort mm most c««entiaL Sindhia became Involved with 
the English, and the interested hesitation of Perron was 

1 See generally lhm<WnJ^feofhmr (/ < Major Smith, 

Account of May alar Corps TIieHikl* accnunU 

attnhuto many exploits to the sister of the Kfij&nf Pat ifiliMiial Httmiw 
thorn an expedition into the lull territory of Nahum th*‘ fdntr hum 
which Patiala wrested the vale of Pmjrnir, with Un hanging pmhm, 
lx0 ,}'* J ‘°, wt;V(,r * without the aid of liounpiin, tho deimt v of I Vmim 
Malcolm (H ketch, p. !<)<>) considers that iWron oendd easily havn 
reduced Mu* Sikhs, and mastered the Punjab. 

. 8 .. T, “ 8 "■. 11 «nc« 1* Riven <m the. authority of a repiwuUti»» ma.ln 
to tho Itosidont at Delhi, agreeably to bin letter to Mir Ihtvitl < h htrr' 
lony of July 5, 1814. 
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punished by his supersession. He was not able, or he did 
not try, to recover his authority by vigorous military 
operations ; he knew he had committed himself, and Ik* 
effected his escape from the suspicious Marathas to the 
safety and repose of the Brit ish territories, which were then 
about to be extended by the victories of Delhi and Las war i, 
of Assaye and Argaond 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century the agents of 
the infant company of English merchants were vexatiously 
detained at the imperial court by the insurrection of the 
Sikhs under Banda, and the discreet 4 factors \ who were 
petitioning for some trading privileges, perhaps witnessed 
the heroic death of the national Singhs, the soldiers of the 
4 Khalsa without comprehending the spirit evoked hv 
the genius of Gobind, and without dreaming of the broad 
fabric of empire about to be reared on their own patient 
labours . 2 Forty years afterwards, the merchant Oinichaml 

1 Of. Major Smith, Account of Regular Corm in Indian Rtatm, 
p. 31, &o. 

2 SeoOrme, //Mmy/,ii.22, &e., and Mill, WilsonM edit ion, iii. 34,&e. 
Tim mission was two years at Delhi, during i715, 1710, 1717, and 
the genuine patriotism of Mr. Hamilton, tin* surgeon of thedeputat ion, 
mainly contributed to procure the cession of thirty-seven villages 
near Calcutta,, and the* exemption from duty of goods protected by 
English passes. This latter privilege was a turning point in the history 
of the English in India, for it gave an impulse to truth*, which vastly 
increased the, import ants* of British subjects, if it added little to the 
profits of the associated merchants. [It may be added that a dispute 
about the issue of those passes brought about an open rupture bet ween 
the Fast India Company and MTr Kasim, Nawub of Bengal,in 170:1. 
The latter was utterly defeated at the Battle of Bunar in 1704 and, 
as one of the terms of peace in the following year- t he year of Clive’s 
return to India th(* DTwftni (fiscal administration) of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa was granted by the Emperor Hhuh Ahtm to the (Mmpuny, 
hi return for a yearly payment of 20 lakhs, while the Kawfib, the 
successor of Mir Kasim, was deprived of all power and pensioned,- ■ 
.Km) 

In the Granth of Guru Gobind there are at least four allusions to 
Europeans, the last referring specially to an Englishman, First, in 
the AkalRtut, Europeans are enumerated among the tribes inhabiting 
India ; second and third, in the. Knlki chapters of t he 24 Autfm] 
apparently in praise of the systematic modes of Europeans ; and 
fourth, in the Persian Hilm/atu, where both a European and an 
Englishman appear as champions for the hand of a royal damsel, 
to ho vanquished, of course, by the hero of the tale. 
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played a conspicuous part in the revolution which was 
crowned by the battle of Plassey ; but the sectarian Sikh, 
the worldly votary of Xanak, who used religion as a garb 
of outward decorum, was outwitted by the audacious false¬ 
hood of Clive; he quailed before the stern scorn of the 
English conqueror, and he perished the victim of his own 
base avarice. 1 In 1784 the progress of the genuine Sikhs at¬ 
tracted the notice of Hastings, and he seems to have t hought 
that the presence of a British agent at the court of Delhi 
might, help to deter them from molesting tin* Way.Ir of Oudbc 
But the Sikhs had learnt to dread others as well as to he a 
cause of fear, and shortly afterwards they asked the British 
Resident to enter into a defensive alliance against the 
Marat has, and to aeeept the services of thirty thousand 
horsemen, who had posted themselves near Delhi to watch 
the motions of SindhiaF The English had then a slight 
knowledge of a new and distant people, and an estimate, 
two generations old, may provoke a smile from the protectors 
of Lahore. 4 The Sikhs \ says Col. Franeklin, 4 are in their 
persons tall, . . . their aspect is ferocious, and their eyes 
piercing ; . . . they resemble tin* Arabs of the Euphrates, 
hut they speak the language of the Afghans ; . , . their 
collected army amounts to 250,000 men, a terrific force, 
yet from want of union not much to he dreaded." 4 The 
judicious and observing Forster put some confidence in 
similar statement s of t heir vast array, but he est imated more 
surely than any other early writer the read character of 
the Sikhs, and the remark of 1780, that an able chief would 
probably attain to absolute power on the ruins of the rude 
commonwealth, and become the terror of hl« neighbours, 
has been amply borne out by the career of RanjTi Singh.* 

1 That Omielmnd was a Sikh is given on the authority of Forster, 
Traoeh* i. 057* That he died of a broken heart is doubted by Pro- 
tensor Wilson, (Mill, Italia* iii 192 note, ed* 1840.) 

* Krowtc, India Track* ih 29, 30; and Franeklin, RIM Afam* 

pp, lift, lift. 

a Auber, Rim a ml Pray re** of the Britkh Power in India* ih 20,27. 
The chief who made the overtures was Duleha Singh of Huiiaur on 
the Jumna* who afterwards entered Himllna’s service, ( 7, Franeklin, 
RIM Ahm* p, 78 note, 1 Franeklin, SIM A lam* pp. 75, 77* 78, 

8 ForateFi Trawl*, lb 340. See also p, 324, where he ways I he Sikh* 
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The battle of Delhi 1 was fought on the 11th September, 1803-5. 
1803, and five thousand Sikhs swelled an army which the ^ 0 ~ 
speedy capture of Aligarh had taken by surprise. 2 The posed to 
Marathas were overthrown, and the Sikhs dispersed; but ^ 
the latter soon afterwards tendered their allegiance to the 1803. 
British commander. Among the more important chiefs The Sikhs 
whose alliance or whose occasional services were accepted teiSertheir 
were Bhai Lai Singh of Kaithal, who had witnessed the allegiance 
success of Lord Lake, Bhag Singh, the patriarchal chief of 
Jlnd, and, after a time, Bhanga Singh the savage master The chiefs 
of Thanesar. 3 The victory of Laswari was won within two ^ 
months, and the Maratha power seemed to be annihilated 1 
in Northern India. The old blind emperor Shah Alam Shall A lam 
was again flattered with the semblance of kingly power, 
bis pride was soothed by the demeanour of the conqueror, Oiraldom. 
and, as the Mughal name was still imposing, the feelings of 
the free but loyal soldier were doubtless gratified by the 
bestowal of a title whith declared an English nobleman to 
be 6 the sword of the state ’ of the great Tamerlane, 4 

The enterprising Jaswant Rao Ilolkar had by this time The Kng- 
deterniined on the invasion of-Upper India, and the retreat 
of Col. Monson 5 buoyed him up with hopes of victory kar,1804-5. 

had raised in the Punjab a solid st ructuro of religion. The remark of 
the historian Robertson may also be quoted as apposite, and with the 
greater reason as prominence lias lately been given to it in the House 
of Commons on the oeeasion of thanking the army for its services 
during the Sikh campaign of 1848-0. He says that the enterprising 
commercial spirit of 1 he English, and the martial ardour of the Sikhs, 
who possess the energy natural to men in the earlier stages of society, 
can hardly fai 1 to lead s<xmer or later to open hostility, ( Disquisition 
Concerning Ancient Indio , note iv, sect. 1, written in 1789-90.) 

1 [For an interesting discussion as to the exact site of this battle, 
the result of which was the occupation of Delhi by the English and the 
placing of the Emperor Shah Alam under their protection, the reader 
is referred to an article by Sir Edward Maclagan, in the Journal of the 
Punjab Historical Society, vcL ill—En.l 

2 Major Smith, Account of Regular Carp® in Indian Staten, p, 34, 

8 Manuscript memoranda of personal inquiries. 

4 Mill, History of British India, Wilson’s ad., vL 510. 

6 [He had made a rash advance into Holkar’s territory in July 1804, 
to unite with another English fore© under Col. Murray. Lack of 
supplies caused him to retreat, and he only reached Agra at the end 
of August, after losing the major part of his army, However, ho 
took Ms revenge at Big, as that victory was mainly hie work. —Ed.] 
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and dominion. Delhi was invested, and the Doah wits filled 
with troops; but the successful defence of the capital by Sir 
David Ochterlony, and the reverse of 1)1#, drove the great 
marauder back into Xtajputiina. During these operations 
a British detachment, under Col. Burn, was hard pressed 
at Shamil, near Saharanpur, and the opportune assistance 
of Lai Singh of Kaithal and Bhag Singh of Jliui contributed 
to its ultimate relief, 1 The same Sikh chiefs deserved ami 
received the thanks of Lord Lake for attacking and killing 
one Ika Kao, a Maratha commander who had taken up a 
position between Delhi and RanTpat ; but others were dis¬ 
posed to adhere to their sometime allies, and Slier Singh of 
Buriya fell in aid ion with Col, Burn, and the conduct 
of Gurdit Singh of Lildwa induced the British general to 
deprive him of his villages in the Dofth, and of the town of 
Karniil. 2 

In 1805 Holkar and Amir Khan again moved northward, 
and proclaimed that they would bo joined by tin* Sikhs, and 
even by the Afghans; but the rapid movements of laird Lake 
converted their advance into a retreat or a flight. They 
delayed some time at Ratifda, and they did not fail to make 
a pecuniary profit out of the differences then existing be¬ 
tween the imbecile Raja and his wife ;but when the 
English army reached’ the neighbourhood of Kariml, Holkar 
continued his retreat towards tin* north, levying contribu¬ 
tions where he could, but without being joined by any of 
the Sikh chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej states. In the Punjab 
itself he is represented to have induced some to adopt his 
cause, but Ranjlt Singh long kept aloof, and when at last 
he met Holkar at Amritsar, the astute young chief wanted 


1 Manuscript memoranda. Both fids aid in 1804, and the oppose 
turn of the Sikhs at Delhi, in 1803, seem to have escaped the not ire 
of English observers, or to have been thought undent-mug of record 
by English historians. (Mill, Uhtonj^ vi. f>03, 7.12, ed. IH40.) 

2 Manuscript memoranda of written document a and of personal 
inquiricH. 

:t Amir Kluln, in bin 4/eawmvf (p. 2/0), «ay« characteristically, that 
Holkar remarked to him, on observing the silly differences between 
thc*( Tiiij&and the Rani, 4 Hod has assuredly sent us these two pigeons 
to pluek j do you espouse the cause of^tho one, while I fake up with 
the other/ 
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aid in reducing the Pathans of Kasur before he would give 
the Marathas any assistance against the English. Amir 
Khan would wish it to be believed, that he was unwilling 
to be a party to an attack upon good Muhammadans, and 
it is certain that the perplexed Jaswant Rao talked of 
hurrying on to Peshawar ; but Lord Lake was in force on 
the banks of the Reas, the political demands of the British 
commander were moderate, and, on the 24th December, 
3805, an arrangement was come to, which allowed Holkar 
to return quietly to Central India. 1 

Lord Lake was joined on his advance by the two chiefs, 
Lai Singh and Bhag Singh, whose services have already been 
mentioned, and at Patiala he was welcomed by the weak 
and inoffensive Sahib Singh, who presented the keys of 
his citadel and expatiated on his devotion to the British 
Government. Bhag Singh was the maternal uncle of 
Kan jit Singh, and his services were not unimportant in 
determining that calculating leader to avoid an encounter 
with disciplined battalions and a trained artillery. Ranjlt 
Singh is believed to have visited the British camp in disguise, 
that lie might himsclPwitness the military array of a leader 
who had successively vanquished both Sindhia and Holkar, 2 
and he was, moreover, too acute to. see any permanent 
advantage in linking his fortunes with those of men reduced 
to the condition of fugitives. Fateh Singh Ahluwaliu, the 
grand-nephew of Jasso Singh Kalfd, and the chosen com¬ 
panion of the future Maharaja, was the medium of inter¬ 
course, and an arrangement was soon entered into with 
4 Sardars ’ Ranjlt. Singh and Fateh Singh jointly, which 
provided that Holkar should be compelled to retire from 
Amritsar, and that so long as the two chiefs conducted 
themselves as friends the English Government would never 
form any plans for the, semfre of their territories. 3 Lord 
Lake entered into a friendly correspondence with Sans&r 
Chanel, of Katdteh, who was imitating Ranjlt Singh by 
bringing the petty hill chiefs' under subjection; but no 

1 Of. Amir Khan, Metmm, pp. 275,285; and Murray, ManjU Singh, 
p. 57, <fco. 

2 See Moorcroffc, Travels, L 102. 

3 See the treaty itsdf, Appendix XXIII. 
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engagement was entered into, and the British commander 
returned to the provinces by the road of Anibala and 
KarnaU 

The connexion of Lord Lake with many oft he Sikh chiefs 
of Sirhind had been intimate, and the services of some had 
been opportune and valuable. Immediately after the battle 
of Delhi, Bhag Singh of Jmd was upheld in a jiiglr which he 
possessed near that city, and in 1804 another estate was 
conferred jointly on him and his friend Lai Singh of KaithaL 
In 3800 these leaders were further rewarded with life 
grants, yielding about £11,000 a year, and Lord Lake was 
understood to be willing to give them the districts of 
Hansi and Hissar on the same terms ; but these almost, 
desert tracts were objected to as unprofitable. Ollier petty 
chiefs received rewards corresponding with their services, 
and all were assured that they should continue to enjoy 
the territorial possessions which they held at the time of 
British interference without being liable to the payment of 
tribute. These declarations or arrangements were made 
when the policy of Lord Wellesley was sabering under con¬ 
demnation ; the reign of the Knglish was to be limited by 
the Jumna, a formal treaty with Jaipur was abrogated, the 
relations of the Indian Government with Bhartpur were left 
doubtful, and, although nothing was made known to the 
Sikh eh ids of Sirhind, their connexion with the Knglish 
came virtually to an end, so far as regarded the reciprocal 
benefits of alliance. 1 2 3 

It is now necessary to return to HanjTt Singh, whose 
authority hud gradually become predominant among the 
Sikh people. His first object was to master Lahore from 
the incapable chiefs of the Blumgl confederacy who possessed 

1 The public records show that a nowswriter was maintained fur 

some time in Kutotch, and the correspondcnee about Sansar <1tand 
leaves the impression that Kanjlt Singh could never wholly forget 
the Raja’s original superiority, nor the English <lives! themselves of 
a feeling that he was independent of Lahore. 

3 The original grants to dind, Kuitlmkand others, and also similar 
papers of assurance, are carefully preserved by the several families; 
and the various English documents show that Bhag Singh, d JSnd, 
was always regarded with mueh kindliness by Lord Like, Sir John 
Malcolm, and Sir David Oehterlony. 
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it, and before Shah Zanian had been many months gone, 
effect was given to his grant by a dexterous mixture of 
force and artifice. Ranjft Singh made Lahore his capital, 
and, with the aid of the Kanhayas (or Ghani) confederacy, 
he easily reduced the whole of the Bhangis to submission, 
although they were aided by Nrzam-ud-dln Khan of Kasur. 
In 1801-2 the Pathan had to repen this rashness; his strong¬ 
holds were difficult of capture, but he found it prudent to 
become a feudatory, and to send his best men to follow a 
new master. After this success llanjft Singh went to bathe 
in the holy pool of Tarim. Taran, and, meeting with Fateh 
Singh Ahluwalia, he conceived a friendship for him, as 
has been mentioned, and went through a formal exchange 
of turbans, symbolical of brotherhood. During 1802 the 
allies took Amritsar from the widow of the last. Bhang! 
leader of note, and, of their joint spoil, it fell to the share 
of the master of the other capital of the Sikh country. In 
1803 Sansar Chand, of Katdteh, in prosecution of his 
schemes of aggrandizement, made two attempts to occupy 
portions of the fertile Do&b of Jullundur, but he was re¬ 
pulsed by Ranjft Singh and his confederate. In 1804 
Sansar Chand again quitted Ids hills, and captured Hoshiar- 
pur and Bajwara ; but Ranjft Singh’s approach once more 
compelled him to retreat, and he soon afterwards became 
involved with the Gurkhas, a new people in search of an 
empire which should comprise the whole range of Himalayas, 1 

1 Cf. Murray, RanjU H'inyh, pp. 51, 55. 

Capfc. Murray, the political agent at Ambaia, and Capt. Wade, the 
political agent at Ludhiana, each wrote a narrative of the life of 
Kan jit Singh, and that of the former wan printed in 1834, with a few 
corrections and additions, and some notes, by Mr. Thoby Prinsep, 
secretary to the Indian Government. The author has not seen 
Oapt. Wade’s report, or narratives but he believes that it, oven in a 
greater degree than Oapt. Murray’s, was founded on personal recol¬ 
lections and on oral report, rather than on contemporary English 
documents, which reflected the opinions of the times, and which 
existed in sufficient abundance after 1803 especially. The two narra¬ 
tives in question were, indeed, mainly prepared from accounts drawn 
up by intelligent Indians, at the requisition of the English functiona¬ 
ries, and of these the chronicles of Bula Shah, a Muhammadan, and 
Bohan Lai, a Hindu, are. the best known, and may be had for purchase 
The inquiries of Oapt. Wade, in especial, were extensive, and to both 
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1803-5. In little more than a year after Shah Zaman quitted the 
Punjab, he was deposed and blinded by his brother Mahmud, 
mande-’ who was in his turn supplanted by a third brother, Shah 
j>osed by ghuja, in the year 1803. These revolutions hastened the 
mGd gmd*" fall of the exotic empire of Ahmad Shah, and Ran jit Singh 
theDurrani was no t glow to try his arms against the weakened Durrani 
wakened; governors of districts and provinces. In 1804-5 he marched 
to the westward ; he received homage and presents from 
wherefore the Muhammadans of Jhang and Sahiwal, and Muzaffar 
fin^hpro- Khan of Multan, successfully deprecated an attack by rich 
ceefstothe offerings. Ranjft Singh had felt his way and was satisfied ; 
of^'Pun- he returned to Lahore, celebrated the festival of the Holi 
jab, 1805. in his capital, and tjien went to bathe in the Ganges at 
Hardwar, or to observe personally the aspect of affairs to 
the eastward of the Punjab. Towards the close of 1805 he 
made another western inroad, and added weight to the 
fetters already imposed on the proprietor of Jhang; but 
Returns to the approach of ITolkar and Amfr Khan recalled, first 
north ? Patch Singh, and afterwards himself, to the proper city of 
approach^ 8 the whole Sikh people. The danger seemed imminent, for 
1805. a famed leader of the dominant Marathas was desirous of 
^bringing down an Afghan host, and the English army, exact 
in discipline, and representing a power of unknown views 
and resources, had reached the neighbourhood of Amritsar J 
A Sikh A formal council was held by the Sikhs, but a portion 
Guru- on iy of their leaders were present. The singleness of purpose, 

nSionaf the confident belief in the aid of God, which had animated 
council, mechanics and shepherds to resent persecution, and to 
held; triumph over Ahmad Shah, no longer possessed the minds 
of their descendants, born to comparative power and 
affluence, and who, like rude and ignorant men broken 
loose from all law, gave the rein to their grosser passions. 

officers the public is indebted for the preservation of a continuous 
narrative of Ranjlt Singh’s actions. 

The latter portion of the present chapter, and also chapters VI 
and VII, follow very closely the author’s narratives of the British 
•connexion with the Sikhs, drawn up for Government, a {literary J use 
which ho trusts may be made, without any impropriety, of an un- 
‘ printed paper of his own writing. 

1 See Elphinstonc, Kdbul, ii. 325; and Murray, Ranjjfa 
pp. 56, 57. 
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Their ambition was personal and their desire was for 
worldly enjoyment. The genuine spirit of Sikhism’ had 
again sought the dwelling of the peasant to reproduce itself 
in another form ; the rude system of mixed independence 
and confederacy was unsuited to an extended dominion ; 
it had served its ends of immediate agglomeration, and the 
6 Misais ’ were in effect dissolved. The mass of the people 
remained satisfied with their village freedom, tp which 
taxation and inquisition were unknown ; but the petty 
chiefs and their paid followers, to whom their faith was 
the mere expression of a conventional custom, were ahxious 
for predatory licence, and for additions to their temporal 
power. Some were willing to join the English, others were 
ready to link their fortunes with the Marathas, and all had 
become jealous of Ranjlt Singh, who alone was desirous of 
excluding the stranger invaders, as the great obstacles to 
his own ambition of founding a military monarchy which 
should ensure to the people the congenial occupation of 
conquest. In truth, Ranjlt Singh laboured, with more or 
less of intelligent design, to give unity and coherence to 
diverse atoms and scattered elements ; to mould the in¬ 
creasing Sikh nation into a well-ordered state or common¬ 
wealth, as Gobind had developed a sect into a people, and 
had given application and purpose to the general institutions 
of N&nakJ ’ 

Holkar retired, and Ranjlt Singh, as has been mentioned, 
entered into a vague but friendly alliance with the British 
Government, Towards the close of the same year he was 
invited to interfere in a quarrel between the chief of Nabha 
and the Raja of Fatiilla, and it would be curious to trace 
whether the English authorities had first refused to mediate 
in the dispute in consequence of the repented instructions 
to avoid ail connexion with powers beyond the Jumna, 
Ranjlt Singh crossed the Sutlej, and took Ludhilina from 
the declining Muhammadan family which had sought the 
protection of the adventurer George Thomas, The place 
was bestowed upon his uncle, Bhag Singh of Jind, and as 

1 Malcolm (Sketch, pp, 100,107) remarks on the want of unanimity 
among-, the Sikhs at tho time of Lord Lake’s expedition. Of. Murray, 
RanjU Singh, pp, 57,58, 
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both Jaswant Singh of Nabha, whom he had gone to aid, 
and Sahib Singh of Patiala, whom lie had gone to coerce, 
were glad to be rid of his destructive arbitration, lie retired 
with the present of a piece of artillery and some treasure, 
and went towards the hills of Kangra, partly that he might 
pay his superstitious devotions at the natural flames of 
Juala Mukhi. 1 

At this time the unscrupulous ambition of Sansar Chand 
of Katoteh had brought him into fatal collision with the 
Gurkhas. That able chief might have given life to a con¬ 
federacy against the common enemies of all the old mountain 
principalities, who were already levying tribute in Garb will: 
but Sansar Chand in his desire for supremacy had reduced 
the chief of Kahlur, or Belaspur, to the desperate expedient 
of throwing himself on the support of the Nepal commander. 
Amar Singh Thappa gladly advanced, and, notwithstanding 
the gallant resistance offered by the young chief of Nfdagarh, 
Sansar Chand'# coadjutor in ins own aggressions, tin* 
Gurkha authority was introduced between the Sutlej and 
Jumna before the end of 1805, during which year Amar 
Singh crossed the former river and laid siege to Kangra. 
At the period of Kanjlf. Singh's visit to Juala Mukhi, Sansar 
Chand was willing to obtain his aid ; but, us the fort was 
strong and the sacrifices required considerable, he was 
induced to trust to his own resources, and no arrangement 
was then come to for the expulsion of the new enemy.® 

1 See Murray, Runjit Singh, pp. 59, 00, The letter of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe to Government;of June 17, 1809, shown tlmi Raojit Singh 
was not strong enough at the time in question, 1809, to interfere, 
by open force, in the affairs of the Mfdwft Sikhs, and the letters of 
Sir David Oehtorhmy, of February i f, March 7, 1809 and July 50, 
1811, show that the English engagements of 1805, with the Padilla 
and other chiefs, were virtually at- an end, so far as regarded the 
reciprocal benefits of alliance. 

“ (7. Murray, Ran jit Singh , p. 00; and Mooreroft, Tmi't l# t i. 127,&e. 

SaiiHur ('hand attributed his overthrow hy the Gurkhas to his dis¬ 
missal of his old Rajput t roops and employment of Afghfuis, at the 
instigation of the fugitive Rohilht child, Ghulitm Muhammad, who 
had sought an asylum with him. 

Gurkhas crossed the Jumna to aid the chief of Nfthan against 
his subjects, and they crossed tin 1 * Sutlej to aid one Rajput prince 
against another - paths always open to new and united races. IteJfo* 
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In 1807 Ranjlt Singh first directed his attention to 1807. 
Kasur, which was again rebellious, and the relative inde- Ran j It 
pendence of which caused him disquietude, although its Singh ex- 
able chief, Nizam-ud-din, had been dead for some time ; £4thrm 
nor was he, perhaps, without a feeling that the reduction of chief of Ka- 
a large colony of Pathans, and the annexation of the mytho- sur > 1807 ’ 
logical rival of Lahore, would add to his own merit and 
importance. The place was invested by Ranjlt Singh, and 
by Jodh Singh Ramgarhia, the son of his father’s old ally, 

Jassa the Carpenter. Want of unity weakened the resistance 
of the then chief, Kutb-ud-dln, and at the end of a month 
lie surrendered at discretion, and received a tract of land on 
the opposite side of the Sutlej for his maintenance. Ranjlt 
Singh afterwards proceeded towards Multan, and succeeded 
in capturing the walled town ; but the citadel resisted such gainst 
efforts as he was able to make, and he was perhaps glad that Multan, 
the payment of a sum of money enabled him to retire with 
credit; he was, nevertheless, unwilling to admit his failure, 
and, in the communications which he then held with the 
Nawab of Bahawalpur, the ready improver of opportunities 
endeavoured to impress that chief with the belief that a 
regard for him alone had caused (lie Afghan governor to be 
left in possession of his stronghold. 1 

During the same year, 1807, Ranjlt Singh took into his 
employ a Kshattriya, named Mohkam Chand, an able man, 
who fully justified the confidence reposed in him. With this 
new servant in his train, he proceeded to interfere in the ’ 
dissensions between the Itaja of Patiala and his intriguing 
wife, which were as lucrative to the master of Lahore as they 
had before been to Holkar and Amir Khan. The Rfini 
wished to force from the weak husband a large assignment 
for the support of her infant son, and she tempted Ranjlt 
Singh, by the offer of a necklace of diamonds and a piece of 
brass ordnance, to espouse her cause. lie crossed the Sutlej, crosses the 
and decreed to the boy a maintenance of 50,000 rupees 
per annum. lie then attacked Naraingarh, between Amb&la time ; 

renoes in public records show that the latter river was crossed in 
a. d. 1805. . 

1 Murray,' Mnjit Singh, pp. 60,61, and the manuscript memoirs of 
the Bahawalpur family. 
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and the hills, and held by a family of Rajputs, but he only 
secured it after a repulse and a heavy loss. Tara Singh, the 
old chief of the Dallehwala confederacy, who was with the 
Lahore force on this occasion, died before Xaraingarh, and 
Ran jit Singh hastened back to secure his possessions in the 
Jullundur Doab. The widow of the aged leader equalled 
the sister of the Raja of Patiala in spirit, and she is 
described to have girded up her garments, and to have 
fought, sword in hand, on the buttered walls of the fort 
of Rahon. 1 

In the beginning of 1808 various places in the Lpper 
Punjab were taken from I heir independent. Sikh proprietors, 
and brought under the direct management of tin* new 
kingdom of Lahore, and Mohkam (’hand was at the same 
time employed in effecting a settlement of the territories 
which had been seized on the left bank of the Sutlej. But 
Ranjlt Singh’s systematic aggressions had begun to excite 
fear in the minds of the Sikhs of Sirhind, and a forma! 
deputation, consisting of the chiefs <ff Jfnd and Kidfititl, 
and the Dlw&n, or minister, of Patiala, proceeded to Delhi, 
in March 1808, to ask lor British protect. ion. The communi¬ 
cations of the English Government with the chiefs of the 
Cis-Sutlej states had not been altogether broken off, mid the 
Governor-General had at this time assured the Muhammadan 
Khan of Kunjpura, near Karaite that he need he under no 
apprehensions with regard to his hereditary possessions, 
while the petty Sikh chid of Hikri hud performed miiiic 
services which were deemed worthy of a pension.? Hut, the 
deputies of the collective states could obtain no positive 
assurances from the British authorities at Delhi, although 
they were led to hope that, in the hour of need, they would 
not be deserted. This was scarcely sulllcicnt to save them 
from loss, and perhaps from ruin ; and, as Hitrylt. Singh 
had sent messengers to calm their apprehensions, and to 
urge them to join his camp, they left Delhi for the purpose 

1 Cf. Murray, RanjU tUnyh, pp. til, to. Tito olrndm-d by 
Ranjlt bingli from Patiala on tins occasion was named Karri Kioto 

ai V ^ as ca ! ) l' ur0£ ! by the English during the enmmdgn of 184ft t| # 

2 In a document dated 18th January, 1808. 

3 Mr. Clerk of ArabSla to the agent at Delhi, Hrth May, 1837, 
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of making their own terms with the acknowledged Raja of 1808-9. 
Lahore. 1 . 

The Governor-General of 1805, 2 who dissolved or depre- The uncler- 
cated treaties with princes beyond the Jumna, and declared ®. fc ^^ e " he 
that river to be the limit of British dominion, had no French on*” 
personal knowledge of the hopes and fears with which the 
invasions of Shah Zaman agitated the minds of men for policyof 
the period of three or four years ; and had the Sikhs of 
Sirhind sought protection from Lord Cornwallis, they would the Sikhs, 
doubtless have received a decisive answer in the negative. 1808-9. 
But the reply of encouragement given in the beginning of 
1808 was prompted by renewed danger ; and the belief 
that the French, the Turkish, and the Persian emperors 
meditated the subjugation of India led another new Gover¬ 
nor-General to seek alliances, not only beyond the Jumna, 
but beyond the Indus. 3 The designs or the desires of Napo¬ 
leon appeared to render a defensive alliance with the Afghans 
and with the Sikhs imperative; Mr. Elphinstone was 
deputed to the court of Shah Shujfi, and in September 1808 
Mr. Metcalfe was sent on a mission to Kanjft Singh for the 
purpose of bringing about the desired confederation. 4 The The chiefs 
chiefs of Patiala, Jlnd, and Kaithal were also verbally 
assured that they had become dependent princes of the under _ 
British Government; for the progress of Ranjffc Singh 
seemed to render the interposition <5 some friendly alliance 
states, between his military domination and the peace- . Jt 

ful sway of the English, a measure of prudence and Singh. 
foresight. 5 

1 See Murray, EanjU Singh , pp. 04, Oil. 

2 [Lord Cornwallis had been sent out in 1805 with strict orders to 
pursue a pacific and economizing policy, as the Directors were alarmed 
at the expense of the wars waged by Ms predecessor—Lord Wellesley. 

But Cornwallis died two months after his arrival, and was temporarily 
succeeded by Sir O, Barlow.*—E d.] 

3 Mr. Auber (Bim and Progress of the British Power in India, ii. 

401), notices the triple alliance which threatened Hindustan. [Lord 
Minto had arrived as Governor-General in 1807.—Ed.] 

4 [OoL Malcolm was dispatched on a similar mission to Persia at 
the same time, and concluded a treaty (1809) which did away* with 
the possibility of French interference in that quarter.—E d.] 

5 Government to Sir David *Ochterlony, 14th Nov,, 1808. Of. 

Murray, BanjU Singh , pp, 05, 00. 
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1808-9. Mr. Metcalfe was received by Ranjit Singh at his newly 
Mr~Met conquered town of Kasur, but the chief affected to consider 
catfesent himself as the head of the whole Sikh people, and to regard 
^ahore^ ttie P ossess * 011 ^ lJu)re as giving him an additional claim 
1808^9.’ to supremacy over Sirhind, lie di<i not, perhaps, see that 
Aversion a French invasion would be ruinous to his interests ; he 
S^iJ^toa • ra ^ 1Ler feared the colossal power on his borders, and he 
restrictive resented the intention of confining him to the Sutlej, 1 He 
treaty and suddenly broke off negotiations, and made his third inroad 
expedition to the south of the Sutlej. lie seized Farid kot. and Ambfda, 
across the levied exactions in Miller Kotla and Thanesar, and entered 
Sutlej. juto a symbolical brotherhood or alliance with the Raja of 
Patiala. The British envoy remonstrated against these 
virtual acts of hostility, and ho remained on the banks of 
the Sutlej until Ranjit Singh reerossed that river.- 
British The proceedings of the ruler of Lahore determined the 
moved to ^ <>vemc>r "^ eneni ^ if doubtful before, to advance a detach- 
the Sutlej, meat of troops to the Sutlej, to support Mr. Metcalfe in 
his negotiations, and to effectually confute Ranjit Singh to 
the northward of that river.’ 1 Provision would also be thus 
made, it was said, for possible warlike operations of a more 
extensive character, and the British frontier would be 
covered by a confederacy of friendly chiefs, instead of 
threatened by a hostile military government. A body of 
troops was accordingly moved across the Jumna in January 
1809, under the command of Sir David Oehterlony. The 
General advanced, by way of Buriy a and Patiala, towards 
Ludhiana ; he was welcomed by all the Sirhind chiefs, save 
Jodh Singh Kalsia, the nominal head of the Krora-Singhia 
confederacy : but during his march he was not without 
apprehensions that Ranjit Singh might openly break with 
Ms government, and, after an interview with certain 
agents whom that chief had sent to him with the view 
of opening a double negotiation, he made a detour and 

1 Mooreroft aweed ained (7VmW<v, i. 1>4) t hat Han jit Singh Imdeerioir: 
thoughts of appealing to tin* sword, ho unpalatable wan Fuglisl* inter* 
feronoo. The well-known Fakir l’ziz, ud*dm wan one of the two 
persons who dimumded him from war. 

a Murray, Han jit Hlwjhy p. I Hi, 

0 Government to Sir David Oehterlony, 14th Nov. am! 3th Dm*.* 

1808. 
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a halt, in order to be near his supplies should hostilities 
take place. 1 

Ranjit Singh was somewhat discomposed by the near 
presence of a British force, but he continued to evade com¬ 
pliance with the propositions of the envoy, and he complained 
that Mr. Metcalfe was needlessly reserved about his acquisi¬ 
tions on the south banks of the Sutlej, with regard to which 
the Government had only declared that the restoration of 
his last conquests, and the absolute withdrawal of his troops 
to the northward of the river, must form the indispensable 
basis of further negotiations. 2 Affairs were in this way 
when intelligence from Europe induced the Governor- 
General to believe that Napoleon must abandon his designs 
upon India, or at least so far suspend them as to render 
defensive precautions unnecessary. 3 It was therefore made 
known that the object of the English Government had 
become limited to the security of the country south of the 
Sutlej from the encroachments of Ranjit Singh ; for that, 
independent of the possible approach of a European enemy, 
it was considered advisable on other grounds to afford 
protection to the southern Sikhs. Ranjit Singh must still, 
nevertheless, withdraw his troops to the right bank of the 
Sutlej, his last usurpations must also be restored, but the 

1 Sir David Ochterlony to Government, 20th dan., and 4th, 0th, 
and 14th Fob., 3809, with Government to Sir David Ochterlony, of 
13th March, 1809. Government by no moans approved of what Sir 
David Ochterlony had done, and he, feeling aggrieved, virtually 
tendered his resignation of his command. (Sir David Ochterlony 
to Government, 19th April, 1809.) 

2 Sir David Ochterlony to Government, 14th Fob., 1809, and 
Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 30th July, 1809. Lieut.-(’oh 
Lawrence (Advmkmm in the Punjab, p. 131, noteV) makes Sir ('harles 
Metcalfe sufficiently communicative on this oecasion with regard to 
other territories, for he is deelarod to have told the Maharaja that 
by a compliance with the them demands of the English, he would 
ensure their neutrality with respect to encroachments elsewhere. 

3 Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 30th dan., 1809. [Pro¬ 
bably the altered relations between Napoleon and Turkey were the 
main cause of this. The Franeo-Xurkish alliance of 1807 had come 
to an end with the deposition of Mustapha IV and accession of 
Mahmud 11—July 1808—and the improved relations of England and 
Turkey led to the signature by the latter powers of the Treaty of the 
Dardanelles (January 1809).—Ex>.] 
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1809. restitution of his first conquests would not be insisted on ; 

- while, to remove nil cause of suspicion, the detachment under 

Sir David Ochterlony could fall back from Ludhiana to 
Karnal, and take up its permanent position at the latter 
place. 1 But the British commander represented the advan¬ 
tage of keeping the force where it was; his Government 
assented to its detention, at least for a time, and Ludhiana 
thus continued uninterruptedly to form a station for British 
troops. 2 3 

Eanjit In the beginning of February 1809, Sir David Ochterlony 
Singh issued a proclamation declaring the Cis-Sutlej states to 

yieldS; be under British protection, and that any aggressions of the 
Chief of Lahore would be resisted with arms." Ranjit Singh 
then perceived that the British authorities were in earnest, 
and the fear struck him that the still independent leaders of 
the Punjab might likewise tender their allegiance and have 
it accepted. All chance of empire would thus be lost, and 
he prudently made up his mind without further delay. He 
withdrew his troops as required, he relinquished his last 
acquisitions, and at Amritsar, on the 25th April, 1899, the 
and enters now single Chief of Lahore signed a treaty which left him 
into a lor- the n, as ter of the tracts he had originally occupied to the 
25 th Apnf, south of the Sutlej, but confined his ambition for the future 
1809. the north and westward of that river. 4 5 

The terms The Sikh, and the few included Hindu and Muhammadan 
peSre’ chiefs > between the Sutlej and Jumna, having been taken 
and of under British protection, it became necessary to deline the 
EC ma h Tn terms on which they were secured from foreign danger. 

Sir David Ochterlony observed,® that when the chiefs first 
nought protection, their jealousy of the English would have 
yielded to their fears of Ranjit Singh, and they would have 
agreed to any conditions proposed, including a regular 
tribute. But their first overtures had been rejected, and 

1 Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 30th Jan., 0th Feb,, and 
13th March, 1809. 

2 Sir David Ochterlony to Government, Ofch May, 1809, and 
Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 13th dune, 1809. 

3 Seo Appendix XXIV. 

4 See the treaty itself, Appendix XXV. Cf. Murray, Ranjit Singh 
pp. 67, 68. 

5 Sir David Ochterlony to Government, 17th March, 1809. 
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the mission to Lahore had taught them to regard their 1899. 
defence' as a secondary 4 object, and to think that English Sir x>avid 
apprehensions of remote foreigners had saved them from the Ochtcr- 
arbiter of tine Punjab. Protection, indeed, had become no 
longer a matter of choice ; they must have accepted it, or the rcnglish 
they would have been treated as enemies. 1 Wherefore, eon- 
tinucd Sir David, the chiefs expected that the protection alone in 
would be gratuitous. The Government, on its part, was 
inclined to be liberal to its new dependants, and finally a 
proclamation was issued on the 3rd May, 1809, guaranteeing 
the chiefs of 6 Sirhind and Malwa ’ against the power of 
Ranjit Singh, leaving them absolute in their own territories 
exempting them from tribute, but requiring assistance in 
time of war, and making some minor provisions which need 
not be recapitulated. 2 

No sooner were the chiefs relieved of their fears of Ranjit Th« mla- 
Singh, than the more turbulent began to prey upon one 
another, or upon their weaker neighbours ; and, although chiefs 
the Governor-General had not wished them to consider 
■ themselves as in absolute subjection to the British power, 2 
Mr. Metcalfe pointed out 4 that it was necessary to declare 
the chiefs to be protected singly against one another, as well 
as collectively against Ranjit Singh ; for, if such a degree 
of security were not guaranteed, the oppressed would 
necessarily have recourse to the only other person who 
could use coercion with effect, viz. to the Raja of Lahore 
The justness of these views was admitted, and, on the 
22nd August, 1811, a second proclamation was Issued, 
warning the chiefs against attempts at usurpation, and re¬ 
assuring them of independence and of protection against 
Ranjit Singh, 6 Nevertheless, encroachments did not at 

1 So© «§tso Government to Resident at Delhi, 20th ‘Deo., 1808. 

Baron Hiigal (Travels, p. 279) likewise attributes the interference, of 
the English, in part at least, to selfishness, but with him the motive 
was the petty desire of benefiting by escheats, which the dissipated 
character of the chiefs was likely to render speedy and numerous ! 

This appetite for morsels of territory, however, really arose at a sub¬ 
sequent date, and did not move the English in 1809. 

2 See Appendix XXVI. 

2 Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 10th April, 1809. 

4 Mr, Metcalfe to Government, 17th June, 1809. 

5 Sea the proclamation, Appendix XXVII. 
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1809-18, once cease, and the Jodh Singh Kulsiu, who at voided giving 

.. in his adhesion to the British Government on the advance 

of Sir David Ochterlonv, required to have troops sent 
against him in 1818 to compel the sum ndcr of traets which 
he had forcibly seized. 1 

The history of the southern or Miihva Sikhs need not he 
continued, although it presents many points of interns! 
to the general reader, as well as to the student and to those 
hes P of Xi " eolKH * ruc<1 m administration of India. The British 
British functionaries soon became involved in intriratr questions 
mithodtiw about interference between equal chiefs, and between chiefs 
tffifehts mi(I confederates or dependants; they laboured hi 
of supre- reconcile the Hindu laws of inheritance wit It I he varied 
th«"opiril Cll ‘ s b>ms of different races, and with the alleged family 
ikm of in- usages of peasants suddenly become princes. They had to 
laws! 1 * ^^eideon questions of escheat, and being strongly impressed 
with the superiority of British municipal nth*, and with the 
undoubted claim of the paramount to sonic benefit in return 
for the protection it afforded, they strove to pmvc flint 
collateral heirs had a limited right only, and that exempt ion 
from tribute necessarily implied an enlarged liability to 
confiscation. They had to define tin? common boundary 
of the Sikh states anti of British rule, and they were prone 
to show, after the manner of Ituujlf Singh, find flic present 
possession of a principal town gave a right to nil f he villages 
which had ever been attached to it un the sent of n local 
authority, ami that all waste lands ladonged to the supreme 
power, although the dependant might have lust possessed 
them in sovereignty am! mtenoedintefy brought them uniter 
the plough. They had to exercise a paramount municipal 
control, and in the surrender of eriimnnK and in the demand 

1 Resident at Delhi to Agent at AtnUlhi, 27th OH. ( 1H18» molding 
the chief in the military incurred, f!*VtOO t upr*. The le nd 

of the family, Jodh Hingh, had recently returned with Ibmjlt *Smgfi'H 
army from the capture of Multiin, ami he was slw**v« fronted with 
consideration by the Midtarip; and, bearing in miml ilw different 
views taken by dependent Bikh* and governing English, of rights *4 
succession, he had fair grounds of dissatisfaction, »«. claimed to im 
the head of the 4 Kroro KinghiiF to \m t he heir of »f|« hdd 

less feudatories. The British Government, however* made it«Jf t he 
valid or efficient head of the confederacy. 
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for compensation for property stolen from British subjects, 
the original arbitrary nature of the decisions enforced has 
not yet been entirely replaced by rules of reciprocity. But 
the government of a large* empire will always he open to 
obloquy, and liable to misconception, from the acts of offi¬ 
cious and ill-judging servants, who think that they best 
serve the complicated interests of (heir own i tilers by lessen¬ 
ing the material power of others, and that any advantage 
they may seem to have gained for the state they obey will 
surely promote their own objects. Nor, in such matters, 
are servants alone to blame, and the whole system of internal 
government in India requires to be remodelled and made 
the subject of a legislation at once wise, considerate, and 
comprehensive. In the Sikh states ignorance has been the 
main cause of mistakes and heart-burnings, and in 1818 
Sir David Oehterlony frankly owned to the Marquis of 
Hastings 1 2 * that his proclamation of 1800 had been based on 
an erroneous idea. He thought that a lew great chiefs only 
existed between the Sutlej and Jumna, and that on them 
would devolve the maintenance of order ; whereas he found 
that the dissolution of the 4 Misals % faulty as was their 
formation, had almost thrown the Sikhs back upon the 
individual independence of the times of Ahmad Shah. Both 
in considering the relation of the chiefs to one another, and 
their relation collectively to the British Government, too 
little regard was perhaps had to the peculiar circumstances 
of tin* Sikh people. They were in a state of progression 
among races as barbarous as themselves, when suddenly 
the colossal power of England arrested them, and required 
the exercise of political moderation and the practice of a 
just morality from men ignorant alike of despotic control 
and of regulated freedom.” 

1 In a private communication, dated 17th May, 1818. 

2 In thcuSikh Staten on either sick of tin* Sutlej, the British Govern¬ 

ment was long fortunate in being represented by sueh men as Capt 
Murray ami Mr. (?lerk, Sir David Oehterlony, and Lieut.-Col, Wade- ■ 
ho different from one another, and yet ho useful to one common 
purpose of good for the English power. These men, by their personal 
character or intlucnee, added to the general reputation of their 
countrymen, and they gave adaptation and flexibility to the rigid 

unaympathiring nature of a foreign and civilized supremacy. Sir 
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1809-18. David Ochterlony will long live in the memory of the people of 

- Northern India as one of the greatest of the conquering Engl ish chiefs; 

and he was among the very last of the British leaders who endeared 
himself both to the army which followed him and to the princes who 
bowed before the colossal power of liis race. 

Nevertheless, the best of subordinate authorities, immersed in 
details and occupied with local affairs, are liable to be biassed by 
views which promise immediate and special advantage. They can 
seldom b§ more than upright or dexterous administrators, and they 
can still more rarely be men whoso minds have been enlarged by 
study and reflexion as well as by actual experience of the world. 
Thus the ablest but too often resemble merely the practical man of 
the moment; while the supreme authority, especially when absent 
from his councillors and intent upon some groat undertaking, is of 
necessity dependent mainly upon the local representatives of the 
Government, whose notions must inevitably ho partial or onesided, 
for good, indeed, as well as for evil. The author has thus, even during 
his short service, seen many reasons to he thankful t hat there is a 
remote deliberative or corrective body, which can survey things 
through an atmosphere cleared of mists, and which can judge of 
measures with reference both to the universal principles of justice 
and statesmanship, and to their particular bearing on the English 
supremacy in India, which should be characterized by certainty ami 
consistency of operation, and tempered by a spirit of forbearance 
and adaptation. 













CHAPTER VI 

FROM THE SUPREMACY OF RANJlT SINGH TO 
THE REDUCTION OF MULTAN, KASHMIR, AND 
PESHAWAR 


1800—1823-4 

Mutual distrust of Ranjlt Singh and tin* English gradually removed— 
Ranjlt Singh and the Gurkhas—Ran jit. Singh and the ox-kings 
of Kabul—-Ranjit Singh and Fateh Khan, the Kabul Waxlr— 
Ranjlt Singh and Shah Shuja each fail against Kashmir- Fateh 
Khiin put to death—Ranjlt Singh captures Multan, overruns 
Peshawar, occupies Kashmir, and annexes the 4 Oerajat ’ of the 
Indus to Ms dominions- The Afghans defeated, and P-hawar 
brought regularly under tribute--Death of Muhammad Axim 
Khan of Kabul, and of Sansar (hand of Katotrh—-Ranjit Singh's 
power consolidated—Shah Shu j as expedition of 181K 21 Appa 
Sahib of Nagpur—The traveller Moorcroft—Ranjlt Singh's 
Government—Tho Sikh Army-The Sikhs and other military 
tribes—French officers—Ranjlt Singh’s family—Ran jit Singh V, 
failings and Sikh vices—Ranjlt Singh’s personal favourites and 
trusted servants* 

A treaty of peace and friendship was thus formed 
between Ranjlt Singh and the English Government ; but 
confidence is a plant of slow growth, and doubt ami suspicion 
are not always removed l»y formal protestations. While 
arrangements were pending with the Maharaja, the British 
authorities were assured that he had made propositions to 
Sindhia ; 1 agents Irom Gwalior, from ilolkar, and from 
Amir Khin, 2 continued to show themselves for years at 
Lahore, and their masters long dwelt on the hope Umt the 
tribes of the Punjab add of the Deccan might yet he united 
against the stranger conquerors. It was further believed 
by the English rulers that Ranjlt Singh was anxiously trying 
to induce the Sikhs of Sirhind to throw off their allegiance, 

1 Resident at Delhi to Sir David Oehterlony, 28th Juno, JKO0. 

2 Sir D, Ochterlony to Government, 15th Oct., 1800 ; 5th, 0th, 
and 7th Doc, 1809 ; and 5th and 80th Jan., and 22nd Aug*, 1810, 
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1809-11. and to join him and Ilolkur against their protectors. 1 2 3 4 5 Other 
special instances might also he quoted, and Sir David 
Oehterlony even thought it prudent to lay in supplies and 
and Kan jit to throw up defensive lines at Ludhiana.- Hanjlt Singh had 
Bingh likewise his suspicions, hut they wen* necessarily expressed 
Ilouht fulon in ambiguous terms, and were rather to he deduced from his 
his part: acts and correspondence, and from a consideration of his 
position, than to he looked for in overt statements or remon- 
butdistruststranees. By degrees tin* appn*h<*nsions of the two ^>vvrn- 
nu ' nls ^mtually vanished, and, while .Hanjlt Singh felt he 
Other side. could freely exercise his ambition beyond the Sutlej, the 
English were persuaded he would not embroil himself with 
its restless allies in tin* south, so long as he had occupation 
elsewhere. In 1811 presents were exchanged between the 
Govcrnor-Gcnerai and the Maharaja/ and during the 
following year Sir David Oehterlony became his guest at 
the marriage of his son, Kharak Singh / and from that period 
until within a year of the late war, the rumours of a Sikh 
invasion served to amuse the idle and to alarm the credulous, 
without causing uneasiness to the* British viceroy, 
it an jit On the departure of Mr. Metcalfe, the first care of Hanjlt 

,Singh ae- Slng^h was to strengthen both his frontier post of Phillaur 
leruigm, opposite Ludhiana, and Oobindgarh t he citadel of Amritsar, 

hihJ ««jn- which In* had begun to build as soon as he got possession of 
lines tiiH ,, , v , . . . .. . ... , 4 

Gurkhas to the religious capital ot Ins people,” He was invited, almost 

tli!!HuU°‘ Hmnit time, by Sansar Chand of KatOteh, to aid in 

IH1U, U J? resisting the Gurkhas, who wen* still pressing their long* 
continued siege of Kangra, and who lmd effectually dispelled 
the KajpCH prince's dreams of a supremacy reaching from 
the Jumna to the Jhelum, The stronghold was offered to 
* the Sikh ruler as the price of his assistance, but Hnnsir Cittind 
hoped, in the meantime, to gain admit!tinee himself, by 

1 Bir IX Oehterlony to Government, 5th Jam, 1810. 

2 Sir IX Oehterlony to Government, 3I»t Dee#, IKOfi, isnd 7th Kept., 
1810. 

3 A carriage wan at this t imo sent to Lahore, Bee, further, Resident 

of Delhi to Sir IX (lehierlony,Hath Fob., 1st Rum! Bir IX <>ohterh*ny 
to Government, 15th Nov., 1811. 

4 Bir IX Oehterlony to Government, 18th July, 1811, and iJJrd 
dam, 1811 

5 (X Murray, Man jU tiiittfh, ju 7fX 
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showing to the Gurkhas the futility of resisting Ran, jit Singh, 1809. 

and by promising to surrender the fort to f lie Nepal com- ~~- 

mander, if allowed to withdraw his family. The Maharaja 
saw through the schemes of Sans&r Chand, and he made Hie 
son of his ally a prisoner, while he dexterously cajoled the - 
KhatmandQ general, Amur Singh Thappa, who proposed 
a joint warfare against the Rajput mountaineers, and to 
take, or receive, in the meantime, the fort of Kangra as 
part of the Gurkha share of the general spoil. The Sikhs 
got possession of the place by suddenly demanding admit¬ 
tance as the expected relief. Kansilr ('hand was foiled, and 
Amur Singh retreated across the Sutlej, loudly exclaiming 
that he had been grossly duped. 1 The active Nepalese Thriiur- 
eommander soon put down some disorders which had 5 

arisen in his rear, but the disgrace of his failure before m ••ilei-t a 
Kangra rankled in his mind, ami he made preparat ions for v " n ‘ 
another expedition against it. He proposal to Sir David K^b,* 1 ''' 
Oehterlony a joint march to the Indus, and a separate 
appropriation of the plains and the hills; 3 and Ranjit. 

Singh, ignorant alike of Knglish moderation and of inter¬ 
national law, became apprehensive iest the allies of Nepal 
should be glad of a pretext for coercing one who had so 
unwillingly acceded to their limitation of his ambition. He 
made known that he was desirous of meeting Amur Singh 
Thappa on his own ground ; and the reply of the Governor- lim Kwdit 
General that he might not only himself cross the Sutlej to tnkl 
chastise the invading Gurkhas in the hills, hut that, if they 
descended into the plains of Kirhind, he would receive 
Knglish assistance, gave him another proof that the river Splj 11 '" 
of the treaty was really to be an impassable barrier. lie h'adrr, 
had got the assurance he wanted, and he talked no more of IhU * 
carrying his horsemen into mountain recesses. 2 Hut Amur ,singh 
Singh long brooded over his reverse, and tried in various 
ways to induce the British authorities to join him in assailing m 

. * “w Nini,h ' vv - 7, ‘* 77 - Tho ospt.wade Sr 

that the Gurkhas wanted to share Kashmir with him, but that he aikhs,l«13. 
thought it bust to keep them out of tho Funjab altogether. (Cant. 

Wade to Government, 2Cth May, 1831.) ' 1 

* Sir I). Oehterlony to Government, iffth and 30th Dee., 180St 
SirD. Oohtedony to Goverwuwit, 12th Bopt., 1811, and Govern¬ 
ment to Sir 1>, Oehterlony, 4th Got. and 22nd Nov., 1811. 

*•2 
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the Punjab. The treaty with Nepal, he would say, made all 
strangers the mutual friends or enemies of iiu* two govern¬ 
ments, and Hanjlt Singh had wantonly attacked the Gurkha 
possessions in Katdteh. Besides, he would argue, to advance 
is the safest policy, and what could have brought tin* English 
to the Sutlej but the intention of going layond it Y 1 The 
Nepal war of 1814 followed, ami the English became the 
neighbours of the Sikhs in the hills as well as in the plains, 
and the Gurkhas, instead of grasping Kashmir, trembled for 
their homes in Khalinfuidu. Hanjlt Singh was not then 
asked to give his assistance, but Sansar (hand was directly 
called upon by the English representative to attack the 
Gurkhas and their allies, a hasty requisition, which 
produced a remonstrance from the Maharaja, and an 
admission, on the part of Sir David Ochterlony, that his 
supremacy was not questioned ; while the experienced 
Hindu chief had forborne to commit himself with either 
state, by promising much and doing little. 8 
a Hanjlt Singh fell secure on the, Fppci Sutlej, hath* new 
danger assailed him in the beginning of 1810, and again set 
him to work to dive to the bottom of British counsels. 
Mr. Kiphinstone had scarcely concluded a treaty with Shfih 
Shuja against the Persians and French, before that prince 
was driven out of his kingdom by the brother whom he had 
himself supplanted, and who hud placed his affairs in the 
hands of the able minister, Fateh Khan, The Maharaja was 

1 Hir 1). Ochterlony to Government, 20th December, 1H13. 

a Government to Hir IX Ochterlony, 1st ami 20th Get., 1814, 
Resident at Delhi to Hir D, Ochterlony, 11th Oct,, 1814, and Hir 
David’s letter to Eanjlt Birtgh, dated 2lftli Nov., 1814, 

During the war of 1814 Sir David Oohterlony sometimes almost 
despaired of success ; and, amid his vexations, ho once »t least re¬ 
corded his opinion that tho Bepoya of the Indian army worn unequal 
to such mountain warfare as was being waged. (Bir D, Oehteriony 
to Government, 22nd Dent., 1814.) Tho most active and useful ally 
of the English during the war was Rajit Ram Banin of flindur 
(or Maliignrh), the defendant of tho Marl ('hand slain by Our ft 
Unbind, and who wan himself the ready coadjutor of Hanimr (‘hand in 
many aggressions upon others, as well as in resistance to the Gurkhas. 
The venerable ehief was still alive in 1840, and he continued to talk 
with admiration of Bir David (lehtorlony and his ‘eighteen pounders’, 
and to expatiate upon tho aid he himself rendered in dragging them 
up the steeps of the Himalayan, 
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at Wazlrabad, sequestering that place from the family of 
a deceased Sikh chief, when he heard of Shah Shuja’s progress 
fco the eastward with vague hopes of procuring assistance 
from one friendly power or another. Ran jit Singh remem¬ 
bered the use he had himself made of Shah Zaman's grant 
of Lahore, he feared the whole Punjab might similarly be 
surrendered to the English in return for a few battalions, 
and he desired to keep a representative of imperial power 
within his own grasp. 1 He amused the ex-king with the 
offer of co-operation in the recovery of Multan and Kashmir, 
and he said he would himself proceed to meet the Shfth to 
save him further journeying towards Hindustan. 2 They 
saw one another at Sfihiwfd, hut no determinate arrange¬ 
ment was come to, for some prospects of success dawned 
upon the Shfih, and he felt reason to distrust Ran jit Singh’s 
sincerityr* The conferences were broken off ; but the 
Maharaja hastened, while there was yet an appearance of 
union, to demand the surrender of Multan for himself in the 
name of the king. The great gun called 4 Zam'/am%* or the 
4 Bhang! Top \ was brought from Lahore to bat ter the walls 
of the citadel; but ail his efforts were in vain, and he retired, 
foiled, in the month of April, with no more than 180,000 
rupees to soothe his mortified vanity. The Governor, 
Mumffar Khan, was by this time in correspondence with 
the British viceroy in Calcutta, and Runjlt Singh feared 
that a tender of allegiance might not only be made hut 
accepted.** lie therefore proposed to Sir David Oehterhmy 
that the two 4 allied powers’ should march against Muit&n 
and divide the conquest, equally. 6 It was surmised that he 

J Sir I>. Oehterhmy to Government, H)tIt and BOth Dee., 1801). 

2 Sir I). Oehterlony to Government, 7th, 10th, 17th, and 30th 
Dee,, I BOD, and 30 th .fan., 1810, 

* Shah Bhuj&’s 4 Autobiography \ chap, ssii, published in the 
(fukttUa Monthly Journal for 1830, The original wiw undoubtedly 
revised, if not really written, hy the Sh&ln 

4 | Known to all the world m 4 Kim’s’ gun, it now rupoattH In Its last 
roHting*plaee outside the Genital Museum in iaihortv- Kn.J 

* Sir I). Oehterhmy to Government, 29th March and 23rd May, 
1810, In the latter it is stated that 250,000 rupees were paid, and 
the sum of 180JHX) in given on Capt. Murray’s authority, { Lift* of 
HanjU Hin<jh % p. 81.) 

1 Sir D. Oehterlony to Government, 23rd July and 13ih Aug,* 1810, 
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wanted the siege train of the English, but he may likewise 
have wished to know whether the Sutlej was to be as good 
a boundary in the sou lb as in the north. He was told 
reprovingly that the English committed aggressions upon 
no one, but otherwise the tenor of the correspondence was 
such as to lead him to believe that he would not be inter¬ 
fered with in his designs upon Mult am 1 

Shah Shuja proceeded towards At took after his interview 
with Kanjit Singh, and having procured some aid from the 
and Mult fin rebellious brother of tlx* Governor of Kashmir, he crossed 
an?lIsiiKs"- * IU * U,S ' aru ^ * u Shared 1810, made himself master of 
quent im- Peshawar. He retained possession of the place for about. 
nUv'Snlr, six nl<mt hs, when ho was compelled to retreat southward by 
1810 12, * the Wazlr's brother, Muhammad A'/Tm Khan. He made an 
attempt to gain over the Governor of Multan, but he was 
refused admittance within its walls, and was barely treated 
with courtesy, even when he encamped a few miles distant. 
He. again moved northward, and, as the enemies of Mahmud 
were numerous, he succeeded in mastering Peshawar a 
second t ime, after two act ions, one a reverse and the other 
a victory. But those who hud aided him became suspicious 
that he was in secret league with Fateh Khan the Wazir, 
or, like Hanjlt Singh, they wished to possess his person ; 
and, in the course of 181g, he was seized in Peshawar by 
Jalutri Dili I Khan, Governor of At lock, and removed, first 
to that, fort, and afterwards to Kashmir, where he remained 
as a prisoner for more than twelve months,' 5 

After the failure before Multan, Hanjlt Singh and his 
minister, Mohkam Chand, were employed in bringing more 
fully under subjection various Sikh and Muhammadan 
chiefs in the plains, and also the hill ItiljilH of Bltismbar, 

1 Sir 1). Oehterlony to Government* 2iif.li March find 17th Kept., 
1810, mid Government to Sir 1), Oehterhmy, 2Mh Sept,, 18JO. 
(Gf, Murray, Ran jit S'uajh, pp, 80, HI.) 

Sir I), Oehferlony to Government, 10th dan. and 20th Feb,, 
1810, and 27tli April, 1812, Shah KhtijiVs ‘Autobiography \ chiiptu 
xxiii \\v, in fin* ('ate a tin Mtmthhf Journal for 1800, and Murray, 
RnnjitSinyhi pp. 70, 87, 02. 

Siuth Shuja\s second appearance before Mulfuii in 1810 \ 1 is 
given mainly on (‘apt. Mumiy’n authority, ami the attempt in not 
mentioned in the Slrnh’s memoirs, although it in admitted that he 
went into the Derajat of tin* Indus, i.e. to Dera bmmil Khitn, 
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Rajaori, and other places. In the month of February 1811, IMI 12. 
the Maharaja had readied the salt mines bet ween the Jhelum 
and Indus, and hearing that Shfih Mahmud had crossed the 
latter river, he moved in force to Rawalpindi, and sent to 
ascertain his intentions. The Shah had already deputed 
agents to state that his object was to punish or overawe the 
Governor of Kashmir, who had sided with his brother, Shfth 
Slnija, then in the neighbourhood of Multan ; and the two Kan jit 
princes being satisfied, they had a meeting of ceremony sh «j t 

before the Maharaja returned to Lahore*, to renew his con- Malimihl, 
fiscation of lands held by tin* many petty chiefs who had IMI * 
achieved independence or sovereignty while the country 
was without a general controlling power, but who now fell 
unresistingly before tin* systematic activity of the young 
Maharaja. 1 

Tn the year 1811, the blind SI mb Zunuln crossed the The blind 
Punjab, and was visited by Knnjft Singh. He took up his 
residence in Lahore lor a tune, and deputed Ins son Kuans for n tain" 
to Ludhiana, where he was received with attention by 
Sir David Oehterlony ; but. as the prince pereeived that 
he was not a welcomeguest, his father quitted Hunjll Singh's 
city, and became a wanderer for a time in Central Asia, 3 
In the following year the families of the two ex*kmgs took Timf undy 
up their abode at Lahore*, and as the Mnfiftrajn was preparing *4snj!‘f * 
to bring the lull chiefs south of Kashmir under Ids power, rcpum* to 
with a view to the reduction of the valley itself, and m he JjjJjp** 
always endeavoured to make success more complete or more 
easy by appearing to labour in the* eause of others, he pro- 

1 Murray, Rmijtt Sinyh* p. 83, The principal el the rfdefs 
whose territories were usurped was Btidli Hingh, of the Siughpuria 
or Foissulapuria Misak See also Sir It Oehtcrkmv to Government, 

15th Oat., 1811, 

a Murray, ItanjilRingh, p. 8?, The visit of the prince mm eeneidered 
very embarrassing with reference to Kan jit Singh ; for Shith Hhuja 
might follow, and lie was one who claimed Brit l»h aid under the treaty 
of 1800, It was regretted that the 4 obligations of political necessity 
should supersede the dictate# of eompasshm 4 ; it mm argued that 
the treaty referred to defence against the French, ami not ngidmit 
a brother; ami Urn loyal hearted Sir David C lehterhmy was efdddeil 
for the reception he gave to the distressed Bhlbs&ldtt, * {Government 
to Sir I). Oehterlony# Ifith Jan,, 181L and the correspondence 
generally of Deo* 1810 md Jan, 181L) 
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1812-13. lessee! to the wife of Shah Shuja that he would release her 
husband and replace Kashmir under the Shah’s sway ; hut 
Ran jit he hoped the gratitude of the distressed lady would make 
tho^SlSs S rcafc diamond, Koh-i-nur, the reward of his chivalrous 
name for labours when they should he crowned with success. His 
Eis owiT ° f P nncl *P a ^ object was doubtless the possession of the Shah’s 
person, and when, after his preliminary successes against 
the hill chiefs, including the capture of Jammu by his newly 
married son, Kharak Singh, he heard, towards the end of 
Kanjifc 1812 , that Fateh Khan the Kabul Wiwilr had crossed the 
meets Indus with the design of marching against Kashmir, he 
kS the sou &* lt an interview with him, and said he would assist in 
Kabul bringing to punishment both the rebel, who detained the 
ISl* 1 -’ king’ 8 brother, and likewise the Governor of Multan, who 
had refused obedience to Mahmud, Fateh Khan had been 
equally desirous of an interview, for he felt that he could not 
and a joint take Kashmir if opposed by Uanjlt Singh, and he readily 
agaSfc 186 promoted anything to facilitate his immediate object. The 
kashmir re- Mahitnlj a and the Wazlr each hoped to use the other as a 
solved on. the success of neither was complete. Kashmir was 

Fateh . occupied in February 181U ; hut Fateh Khan outstripped 
stHpsNhe" tke Moiik.-mi (’hand, and he maintained that 

Siklw, and ns he alone had achieved the conquest, Hu* Maharaja could 
vnll!*Vfor IU)t 8 * iare 1U fbe spoils. The only advantage which accrued 
Mahmud, to Runjlt Singh was the possession of Shah Shuja’s person, 
18lB * for the ill-fated king was allowed by Fateh Khan to go 
Shah Shuja whither he pleased, and he preferred joining the Sikh army, 
Sh 1Cke accompanied to Lahore, to becoming virtually 
acquire . a prisoner in Kabul. 1 Rut the Mah ft raja’s expedients did 
Atturk; entirely fail him, and as the rebel Governor of Altock 

was alarmed by the success of Shah Mahimld’s party in 
Kashmir, he was easily persuaded to yield the fort to Hanjit 
Singh, This unlooked-for stroke* incensed Fateh Khan, who 
accused the Maharaja of barefaced treachery, and endea¬ 
voured further to intimidate him by pretending to make 
whdnMoh- overtures to Shah Shuja ; but the Maharaja felt confident 
dSalHUm 1 2 f kiB and a battle was fought on the UHL July, 

Wav.!!* in 1 Murray, ttanjU Hitujh, pp. 1)2, i)f> ; Sir 1). Ouhterhmy in (imvrn- 
a pitched m ont, 4th March, 1813; and Slilili ShujiTa * Autobiography \ 
battles. chap, xxv* 
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1813, near Attoek, in which the Kabul Wazlr, and his 
brother Dost Muhammad Khan, were defeated by Molikam 
Chand and the Sikhs. 1 

Ranjifc Singh was equally desirous of detaining Shah 
Shuja in Lahore, and of securing the great diamond which 
had adorned the throne of the Mughals. The king evaded 
a compliance with all demands for a time, and rejected even 
the actual offer of moderate sums of money ; but at last 
the Maharaja visited the Shah in person, mutual friendship 
was declared, an exchange of turbans took place, the diamond 
was surrendered, 2 and the king received the assignment of 
a jagir in the Punjab for his maintenance, and a promise 
of aid in recovering Kabul. Kan jit Singh then moved 
towards the Indus to watch the proceedings of Fateh Khan, 
who was gradually consolidating the power of Mahmud, 
and he required Shfih Shuja to join him, perhaps with some 
design of making an attempt on Kashmir ; but Fa teh Khan 
was likewise watchful, the season was advanced, and the 
Maharaja suddenly returned. Shah Shuja followed slowly, 
and on the way he was plundered of many valuables, by 
ordinary robbers, as the Sikhs said, but by the Sikhs 
themselves, as the Shfih believed. The inferior agents of 
Ranjifc Singh may not. have been very scrupulous, but the 
Shah had traitors in his own household, and the high officer 
who had been sent to conduct Mr. Klphinstonc to Peshawar, 
embezzled much of the Shfih’s property when misfortune 
overtook him. This Mir Abdul ilassan had originally in- 
formed the Sikh chief of the safety of tin* Koh-i-nur and 
other valuables, he plotted when in Lahore to make it 
appear the king was in league wit h the Governor of Kashmir, 
and he finally threw difiiculties in the way of the escape of 

1 Murray, MmjM Singh, pp. 05, 100; Sir IX Oehterboy to 

Government, 1st ,July, 1813. 

2 Murray, ItanjUSinyh, p. 00, &<>.; Shah ShujiVH * Autobiography’, 
chap, xxv ; Sir 1). Oehterhmy to Government, 10th ami 23rd April, 
1813, and to the Resident at belhi. loth Get., 1813. The Shah’s own 
account of the method?* praeltsed to get poHHeamon of the diamond 
is more favourable than (’apt. M array ’m to Ran jit Singh. Hie Shah 
wanted a jagir of 100,000 rupee:*, and one of 50,000 wan unsigned to 
Mm ; but olicet to the alignment wan never given, nor perhaps 
expected* 
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1814-16. his master’s family from the Sikh capital. The flight of the 
Theflightof B ?S UI,1S to I'Udhifina was at last effected in December 181 % ; 
his family for Shah Shuja perceived the design of flu* Mahnrsija to 
howto*" detail1 a prisoner, and to make use of his name for 
Ludhiana, purposes of his own. A few months afterwards tin* Shah 
1814; himself escaped to the hills ; he was joined by some Sikhs 
April, 1815; discontented with Ranjlt Singh, and he was aided by the 
ewapo to” 1 ehief <>f Kishtwar in an attack upon Kashmir. I le penefraf ed 
kishWfir. into the valley, but he had to retreat, and, after residing 
Fails for some time longer with his simple, hut zealous, mountain 
Slmiir, host ’ he niarehed through Kulfi, emssed the Sutlej, and 
ami retires joined his family at Ludhiana in September 1810.* His 
ilnMm I ,PW * ,,ICC? on thc f ron fier was regarded as embarrassing by 
the British Government, which desired that, he should be 
urged to retire to Karim! or Saharanpur, and Sir David 
Oohterlony was further diseretionally authorized to tell 
Ranjlt Singh that the ex-king of Kfihul was not a welcome 
guest within the limits of Hindustan. Nevertheless the 
annual sum of 18,000 rupees, whieh had been assigned for 
the support; of his family, was raised to 50,000 on his 
arrival, and personally In* was treated with becoming 
respect and consideration/* 

Hbif ‘ Shriil 11**1* slipped from the hands of the Maharaja, 

attempt* un( l n ° ns< ‘ <*<>ul<l h<* made* of Ins name in furl her attempts 
Kwlmilr upon Kashmir; hut Ranjlt. Singh continued as noxious as 
SiriiSi™" ever to obtain possession of tin* valley, all hough the Governor 
1814. * bad, in the meantime, put himself in communication with 
the English. 3 The chads south of the Hr Banjul range 
having been brought under subject ion, military operations 
were commenced towards the middle of the year 1814 
Sickness detained the* experienced Mohkiim (‘hand nt the 
capital, but he warned the Maharaja of the difficulties which 
would beset him as soon as the mins set in, and he almost 

1 Murray. Jtanjit Singh* pp. 102. 103; Shah Nhujaw ‘Autobio¬ 
graphy \ chaps, xxv f xxvi. 

s Government to Sir I). OHhterlony, 2ml and 20th Aug., IH15 
mid J4th, 21*4 and M Soph, iHPL ‘ The Wafa Ittgam had before 
been fold that the Slnih’s family had no rhbinn to British protection 
or intervention. (Government to litssidetd at Delhi HHh Dim* IHJ2 
and tot duly, 1813.) 

* Government to Sir I). Ochtorlony* 21Hh Get. and 23rd Nov,, 1813, 
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urged the postponement of the expedition. But the neces- 3815-16. 
sary arrangements had been completed, and the approach 
was made in two columns. The more advanced division 
surmounted the lofty barrier, a detachment of the Afghan 
force was repulsed, and the town of Supain was attacked ; 
but the assault failed, and the Sikhs retired to the mountain 
passes. Muhammad Azlm Khan, the Governor, then fell 
on the main body of Ranjit Singh, which hurl been long in 
view on the skirts of the valley, and compelled the Maharaja 
to retreat with precipitation. The rainy season had fairly 
set in, the army became disorganized, a brave chief, Mit'h 
Singh Behrania, was slain, and Ranjit Singh reached his 
capital almost alone about the middle of August. The 
advanced detachment was spared hv Muhammad Azlm 
Khan, out of regard, he said, for Mohkam Gbaud, the grand¬ 
father of its commander; and as doubtless the aspiring 
brother of the Wazlr Fateh Khan had views of his own amid 
the struggles then going on for power, he may have thought, 
it prudent to improve (‘very opportunity to the advantage 
of his own reputation. 1 

The efforts made during the expedition to Kashmir had Variou* 
been great, and the Maharaja took some time to reorganize 
his means. Towards the middle of 1815 he sent; detachments am! vnriiun 
of troops to levy exactions around Multan, but he himself 
remained at Adlnanagar, busy with interna! arrangements, indm, m- 
and perhaps intent upon the war Hum in progress between 
the British and the Nepfdese, which, for a period of six ’ *’ 

months, was scarcely worthy of the English name. The 
end of the same year was employed in again reducing the 
Muhammadan tribes smith-east of Kashmir, who had 
thrown off their allegiance during the retreat of Ha* Sikhs, 

In the beginning of 1810 the refractory hill Raja of Nurjmr 
sought poverty and an asylum in the British dominions, 
rather than resign his territories and accept a maintenance. 

The Muhammadan ehiefship of Jhang was next finally con¬ 
fiscated, and Leiah, a dependency of Dent Ismail Kh&n, was 
laid under contribution. Uch on Hie Chcnftb, the seat of 

1 Murray, Ranjit tthmh, pp. 10h 108, and Sir I). Britt «rhmy to 
Government, 13th Aug., 1814. Dlwita Mohkam Chiuid died noon 
after Itanjft Singh’s return. 
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1816 - 18 . families of Saiyids, was temporarily occupied by Patch 
Sin £ h Ahluwalia, and the possessions of Jodh Singh Ram- 
garhia, lately deceased, the son of Jassa the Carpenter (the 
confederate of the Maharaja’s father), were seized and 
annexed to the territories of the Lahore government. 
Sansar Chand was honoured and alarmed by a visit from" 
his old ally, and the year 1810 terminated with the Maha¬ 
raja’s triumphant return to Amritsar. 1 
ln"hrL Th ° n<)rtl,mi l ,,:lins and lower hills of the Punjab had 
tures'jviu'l- lju< ‘ u fai, 'lV reduced to obedience and order, and ltanjit, 
tan, 1818 . Singh’s territories were bounded on the south and west by 
the r(-al or nominal dependencies of Kfibul, but the Malul- 
raja's meditated attacks upon them were postponed for a 
year by impaired health. His first object was Multan, and 
early in 1818 an army marched to attack it, under the 
nominal command of his son, Kharak Singh, the titular 
reducer of Jammu. To ask wlml wore the Maharaja’s 
reasons for attacking Multan would be futile r be thought, 
the Sikhs hud as good a right, as the Afghans to take what 
flaw could, and the actual possessor of Multan had rather 
asserted his own independence than faithfully served the 
heirs ol Ahmad Shah. A large sum of money was demanded 
and refused. In the course of February, the city was in 
possession or the Sikhs, but the fort held out. until the begin¬ 
ning ufJiuK*, and chance had then some share in its capture. 
An Akali, named Sadhti Singh, went, forth to do battle for 
the ‘ Khillsa ’, and the very suddenness of the onset of bis 
small band led to success The Sikhs, seeing the impres¬ 
sion thus strangely made, arose together, carried the out¬ 
work, amt found an easy entry through the breaches of a 
four mouths’ batter. Muzuffar Khan, the governor, mid 
two of his sons, were slain in the assault, and two others 
were made prisoners. A considerable booty fell to the share 
of the soldiery, hut when the army reached Lahore, the 
Maharaja directed that the plunder should be restored, 
lie inny have fait swim* pride that his commands were not 
altogether mihecdcd, hut he complained that they were not 
ho productive as he had expected. 2 

1 <1 Murray, Hun jit Sin<jh, pj>. 108, Ill, 

* The place W1 on the 2ml June, 1818. See Murray, llanjSi.Simjh, 
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During the same year, 3818, Fateh Khan, the Kabul 
Wazfr, was put to death by Kamran, the son of Mahmud, 
the nominal ruler. He had gone to Herat to repel an attack 
of the Persians, and he was accompanied by his brother, 
Dost Muhammad, who again had among his followers a 
Sikh chief, Jai Singh Atariwala, who had left the Punjab in 
displeasure» Batch Khan was successful, and applause was 
freely bestowed upon his measures ; but he wished to place 
Herat, then held by a member of Ahmad Shah’s family, 
within his own grasp, and Dost Muhammad and his Sikh 
ally were employed to eject and despoil the prince-governor. 
Dost Muhammad effected his purposes somewhat rudely, 
the person ol a royal lady was touched in the eagerness of 
the riders to secure her jewels, and Kamran made this affront 
offered to a sister a pret ext lor getting rid of the man who 
from the stay had become the tyrant of his family, Fateh 
Khan was first blinded and then murdered ; and the crime 
saved I lend, indeed, to Ahmad Shah's heirs, but deprived 
them for a time, and now perhaps for ever, of the rest of 
his possessions. Muhammad Azim Khan hastened from 
Kashmir, which he left in charge of Jabbar Khan, another 
of the many brut hors. 1 le at first thought of reinstating 
Shah Shuja, hut he at. last proclaimed Shfth Ayub as king, 
ami in a few monf hs he was master of Peshawar and Ghazni, 
of Kabul and Kandahar. This change of rulers favoured, 
if it did not justify, t he views of Ranjlt Singh, and towards 
the end ol 1818 he crossed the Indus and entered Peshawar, 
which was evacuated on his approach. Hut it did not 
suit, his purposes, at the time, to endeavour to retain the 
district; he garrisoned Khaimbad, which lies on the right 
bank of the river, so as to command the passage for the 

p. 114, &o. The Mnhdrilja told Mr. Moorerofi that, he had got very 
little of the booty he at tempted to recover. (Moorerofi, Travel#, 
i. 102.) Muhammad Mtr/aiTur Khan, the governor, had hold Multan 
* v !lT tiim * of tIto {>x pcbuon of the Sikhs of the BhangT ‘Mina!’, in 
1770. hi 1807 he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and, although ho 
returned in two yearn, he left the nominal control of affairs with bin 
non, Sarafriiz Khan. On the last approach of Ranjft Singh, the old 
man refused, according to the Bahawalpur annals, to send bin family 
to the south, of the Sot lej, as on other occasions of siege ; but whether 
he did ho hi the confidence* or in the despair, of a successful resistance 
is not clear. 
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1818-19. future, and then retired, placing Julian Dad Khan, Iris old 
which lie of Attock, in possession of Peshawar itself, to hold it. as 

makes over he could by his own means. The Barak'/,ai governor, Ytlr 
mcmiLi Mohammad Khan, returned as soon as Han jit Singh had 
1818. ’ gone, and the powerless .Julian Dad made no attempt to 

defend his gift. 1 

lianjif, Ranjit Singh’s thoughts were now directed towards the 
teni upon annexation oi Kashmir, the garrison of which had been re- 
Kashmir, duced by the withdrawal of some good troops by Muhammad 
A/Jm Khan ; but the proceedings of Desa Singh Majlthla 
and Sansar ('hand for a moment; changed his designs upon 
others into tears for himself. These chiefs were employed on 
an expedition in the lulls to collect the tribute due "to the 
adisc^sion 5 an( ^ the Raja of Kahiur, who h<‘l<l territories 

with the both sides of the Sutlej, ventured to resist, the demands 
Self 1 ’ Bmcie * Sansar Chanrf rejoiced in this opportunity of revenge 
1819' a pon the friend of the Gurkhas ; the river was crossed, but 
the British authorities were prompt, and a detachment of 
troops stood ready to oppose force to force. Ranjit Singh 
directed the immediate recall of his men, and he desired 
Sirdar Desa Singh to go in person, and offer his apologies 
to the English agents This alarm being over, the Maharaja 
proceeded with his preparations against Kashmir, the troops 
occupying which hud, in the meantime*, boon roinforeed by 
a detachment from Kfibul. The Brahman, Dfwan (hand, 
who had exercised the real command at Multan, was placed 
in advance, the Prince Kharak Singh headed a supporting 
column, and Ranjit Singh himself remained behind with n 
reserve and for the purpose of expediting the transit of the 
various munitions of war* The choice of the Sikh cavalry 
marched on foot over the mountains along with the infantry 
But filially soldiers, and they dragged with them a few light guns ; the 
vXy 1 to I ,asses wm: on the 5th July 181 ft, hut. Jabbfir Khun 


.. * t.f. Murray, Ihurjit Sintjh, !>(>. 117, 120 ; Shah SliujiVn ‘ Auto- 

biography \ ehn.{>. xxvii; and MunHhi Mohan Lid, Lift vf Uont 
Mvlmmnmd, i. 91), J04, 


. Murray (p, 131) placen tin* defection of >iai Singh of Atari 

m the year 1822 ; but ef. also Mr. Masson, id. 21, 32, in 

support of the earlier date iiMnigned, 

“Vf; Muway, ItanjU pp, 121, 122, and Moorcroft, TravtU, 

. * or duration of the Maharaja's displeasure with ikmh Singh, 
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was found ready to receive them. The Afghans repulsed 
the invaders, and mastered two guns ; but they did not 
improve their success, and the rallied Sikhs again attacked 
them, and won an almost bloodless victory, 1 
A few months after Kashmir had been added to Hie 
Lahore dominions, Ranjlt Singh moved in person to the 
south of the Punjab and Rent Ghazi Khan on the Indus, 
another dependency of Kabul, was seized by the victorious 
Sikhs. The Nawftb of BaluTvvalpur, who held lands under 
Ranjlt Singh in the fork of the Indus and Cheiuib, had two 
years before made a successful attack on the Durrani chief 
of the place, and it was now transferred to him in form, 
although his Cis-Sutlej possessions had virtually, but not 
formally, been taken under British protection in the year 
1815, and he had thus become, in a measure, independent 
of the Maharaja’s power.- During the year 1820 partial 
attempts were made to reduce the turbulent Muhammadan 
tribes to the south-west of Kashmir, and, in 1821, Ranjlt 
Singh proceeded to complete his conquests on the Central 
Indus by the reduction of Rera Ismail Khan. The strong 
fort of Man ken!, situated between the two westernmost 
rivers of the Punjab, was held out for a time by Hah/, 
Ahmad Khan, the fa!her of the titular governor, who 
scarcely owned a nominal subjection to Kabul ; but the 
promise of honourable terms induced him to surrender 
before the end of the year, ami the country on the right bank 
of the Indus, including Dera Ismail Khan, was left to him 
as a feudatory of Lahore.^ 


1819-20. 

his domi¬ 
nions,1819, 

Tho Ocra- 
jal uf tim 
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Muhammad A/Jm had succeeded to the power of his Muham- 
brother, Fateh Khfuu and, being desirous of keeping Ranjlt 
Singh to the lelt bank of the Indus, he moved to Peshawar .sirens uf 


in the year 3822, accompanied by Jui Singh, the fugitive 

1818 " 23 * * 

1 Of. Murray, HanjU Nittyh, pp, 122-4. * 

a Government to Superintendent Am lathi, 15th Jan., 1815, Mid 


Sir 1). Oehforlony to Government, 23rd July, 1815. CL Murray, 
Hanjft Singh* p. 124, The Bulmwalpm* Memoirs slate that lianjit 
Singh came down the Sutlej as far an Fakpattan, with the view of 
seizing Bahawaipur, hut that a show of resist anee having tmen made, 


and some presents ottered, the MahilrajA moved westward. 

3 Of. Murray, HimjUHingk t pp, 129, 130, and Sir A, Barnes’ KMtuh 


p. 92. 
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1822-3. Sikh chief, with the intention, of attacking Khuiruhud 

--- opposite Altoek. Oilier matters caused him hastily to 

retrace his steps, but his proceedings had brought the 
from which Maharaja to the westward, who sent to \ nr Muhammad 
Si^hde- Khan, the governor (> f Peshawar, and demanded tribute, 
maudsand This leader, who apprehended the designs of his brother, 
tdMite 8 Muhammad Azfm Khan, almost as much as he dreaded 
1822. ’ Ran jit Singh, nmrie an offering of some valuable horses. 1 

The Maharaja was satisfied and withdrew perhaps the 
more readily, as some differences had arisen with the Hi it ish 
authorities regarding the right to a plaee named Whadni, 
to the south of the Sutlej, whieh had been transferred by 
Ran jit Singh to fils intriguing and ambitious mother-in-law, 
lint Urn Sada Kaur, in the year 1808. The lady was regarded by the 
prasecution ifogifoh agents as being the independent representative of 
interfenMl^ the interests of the KanhayH (or (Jhani) confederacy of Sikhs 
with by a on side «f the river, and therefore as having a right to 
wftlHlm 11 their protection. But Ranjlfc Singh had quarrelled with ami 
Ksgiinh imprisoned his mother-in-law, and had taken possession of 
mothrr-ia- the fort of Whadni. It was resolved to eject him by force, 
law, ami a ^ detachment of troops marched from Ludhiana and 
Whathfh*^ restored the authority of the captive widow. Ranjlf Singh 
1822. ’ prudently made no attempt to resist the British agent, but 
he was not without, apprehensions that his occupation ol 
Hie place would be construed into a breach of the treaty, 
and he husiecl himself with defensive preparations, A 
friendly letter from the superior authorities at Delhi relieved 
him of his fears, and allowed him to prosecute his designs 
against PeshEwar without further interruption. 2 

1 CL Murray, HanjU Hintjh, pp. 134 -7. 

a (!h Murray, ItanjUSfotfh t p, 134 where the proceedings are given 

very briefly, and scarcely with accuracy. Capi. Murray a and Cupt. 
Boss’s letters to the Resident at Delhi, from Feb. to Hepi. 1822, give 
details, and other information is obtainable from the letters of 
Hir I). Ochteiiony to ( ’apt. Boss, dated 7th Nov. f 1821* and of the 
Covcmor-Uenerafs Agent at Delhi to Capt, Murray, of 22nd dune, 
and to (iovemmeni of the 23rd Aug. 1822 ; and from those of Govern* 
meat to the Clovernordlenend’s Agent, 24th April, 13th duly, and 
18th ()et„ 1822. On this occasion the Akiili Phhla Singh is reported 
by Capt. Murray to have offered to retake Whadni single dniiultHi, iirni 
Ranjlfc Singh to have commissioned him to embody a thousand of his 
brethren. Sir Claude Wade (Namtiiw o/ Ikmmal Hrrmr,*d h 
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Muhammad Azim Khan disapproved of the presentation 
of horses to Ranjlt Singh by Yar Muhammad Khan, and 
he repaired to Peshawar in January 1823. Yar Muhammad 
fled into the Usufzal lulls rather than meet Ills brother, and 
the province seemed lost to one branch of the numerous 
ianuly ; but the chief of the Sikhs was at. hand, resolved to 
assert lus equality of right or his superiority of power. The 
Indus was forded on the 13th March, the guns being carried 
across on elephants. The territory of theKhattaks borderin', 
the river was occupied, and at Akora the Maharaja received 
mid pardoned the 1 native Jai Singh Atariwala. A religious 
war had been preached, and twenty thousand men, of 
Khafctak and Usufzai tribes, hud been assembled by their 
priests and devotees to fight for their faith against the un- 
believing invaders. This body of men was posted on and 
around heights near Noshahra, but on the left bank of the 
Kabul river, while Muhammad Azim Khan, distrustful of 
his influence over the independent militia, and of the fidelity 
of his brothers, occupied a position higher up on the right 
bank of the stream. Kanpf Singh delaehed a force to keep 
the Wa//Jr in cheek, and crossed the river to attack the 
armed peasantry: The Sikh ‘ Akalis ’ at once rushed upon 
the Muhammadan 4 (ihazis hut Phil la Singh, the wild 
leader of the fanatics of Amritsar, was slain, and his horse¬ 
men made no impression on masses of footmen advantage- 
ously posted. The Afghans then exultingly advanced, and 
threw t he drilled infantry of the Lahore ruler into confusion. 
They were cheeked by the fire of the rallying battalions 
and by the play of the artillery drawn up on the opposite 
bank of the river, and at length KanjTt Singh's personal 
exertions with his cavalry converted the cheek into a victory. 
The brave and believing mountaineers reassembled after 
their rout, and next day they were willing to renew the 
fight under their * Pfeada \ Muhammad Akfrnr ; but the 
Kahul Witzlr had fled with precipitation, and they were 
without countenance or support. Peshawar was sacked, J 
and the country plundered up to the Khitlbar Pass; but \ 

represents Sir (ilmrien Metcalfe to have considered the proceedings 
of the English with regard to Whailnl as unwarranted - for with the 
domestic concerns of the MahMjfi they had no political concern. 
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the hostile spirit of the population rendered the provinee 
of difficult retention, and the prudent; Maharaja gladly 
accepted Yar Muhammad’s tender of submission. Muham¬ 
mad Azlm Khan died shortly afterwards, and with him 
expired all show of unanimity among the bands of brothers 
who possessed the three capitals of Peshawar, Kabul, and 
Kandahar; while Shah Mahmud and his son Kamriin 
exercised a precarious authority in Herat, and Shah Ayfib, 
who had been proclaimed titular monarch of Afghanistan, 
remained a cipher in his chief city. 1 

Towards the end of the year 1823, Ran jit. Singh marched 
to the south-west corner of his territories, to reduce refrac¬ 
tory Muhammadan Jaglrdars, and to create an impression 
of his power on the frontiers of Sind—to tribute from the 
Amirs of which country he had already advanced some 
claims* 2 He likewise pretended to regard ShMrpur as ti 
usurpation of the T&lpur dynasty ; but his plans were not 
yet matured, and he returned to his capital to learn of the 
death of Sanslr Chand. lie gave his consent to the 


1 Of. Murray, Rrnijtltfimjh, p. 137, &c, ; Mooreroft, Tm/v 333, 
334 ; and Masson, Jourw f>8 30. Hnnjif Singh fold (’apt. Wado 
that, of his disciplined troops, his Gurkhas alone stood firm under 
the assault of the Muhammadans. (Oapt, Wade to Ihrddeut at Delhi, 
3rd April, 1839.) 

The fanatic, Phula Singh, already referred to in t he preceding not**, 
was a man of some notoriety, fn 1809 ho attacked Sir (’harks 
Metcalfe's camp, ami afterwards the party of a British officer em¬ 
ployed in surveying the Cis-Sutlej states, fn 1814-15 he fortified 
himself in Abohar (between Ferozeporo and Bhainair), since eon- 
strued into a British possession (Gapt, Murray to Agent, Delhi, 
15th May, 1823); and in 1820 he told Mr. Moorcroft that he was 
dissatisfied with Ranjit Singh, that he was ready to join the Rnglish, 
and that, indeed, he would (tarry fire and sword wherever Mr. Moor¬ 
croft might desire. {Travel* 9 h 110.) 

With regard to Dost Muhammad Khan, it is well known, and Mr. 
Masson (Juurnnjx, iii. 59, 30) and Mulishi Mohan Lfd { Lije of Ihmt 
Muhammad, i. 127, 128) both show the extent to which he was an 
intriguer on this occasion. This circumstance was subsequently lost 
sight of by the British negotiators and the British public, and Sikh 
and Afghan lenders were regarded as essentially antagonistic, inst ead 
of as ready to coalesce for their selfish ends under any of several 
probable eontingeneies. 

2 C&pfc. Murray to the Governor4 : leneral’s Agent, Delhi, 15fch Dee. 
1825, and Capt* Wado to the same, 7th Aug. 1823. 
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sion of the son of a chief whose power once surpassed his 
own, and the Prince Kharak Singh exchanged turbans, in 
token of brotherhood, with the heir of tributary Katoteh. 1 


Ranjlt Singh had now brought under his sway the three 
Muhammadan provinces of Kashmir, Multan, and Pesha¬ 
war : he was supreme in the hills and plains of the Punjab 
proper ; the mass of his dominion had been acquired ; and 
although his designs on Ladakh and Sind were obvious, 
a pause in the narrative of his actions may conveniently 
take place, for the purpose of relating oilier matters neces¬ 
sary to a right understanding of his character, and which 
intimately hear on the general history of the country. 

Shiih Shuja readied Ludhiana, as has been mentioned, 
iu the year 1 HI ft, and secured for himself an honoured’ 
repose : but his thoughts were intent on Kfibul ami Kanda¬ 
har ; lie disliked the British notion that he hud tamely 
sought an asylum, arid he wished to he regarded as a prince 
in distress, seeking for aid to enable him to recover his 
crown, lie had hopes held out to him by the Amirs of Sind 
when hard pressed,, perhaps, by Fateh Khan, and he con¬ 
ceived that an invasion of Afghanistan might be successfully 
prosecuted from the southward, lie made offers of advan¬ 
tage to the English, but he was told that, limy hud no concern 
with the affairs of strangers, and desired ln live in jsaicc with 
ail their neighbours. He was thus casting about for means 
when Fateh Kluln was murdered, and the tenders of alle¬ 
giance which he received from Muhammad Azlm Khan at 
once induced him to quit Ludhiana, lie left that place in 
Ootober 1818 i with the aid of the Nawflb of Bahfiwulpur, 
he mastered Dcra Ghltei Khfin ; he sent his son Timflr to 
occupy Shlk&rpur, and he proceeded in person towards 
Peshawar, to become, as ho believed, the king of the Durr&ni*. 
But Muhammad A'/.Im Khftn had, in the meantime, seen fit to 
proclaim himself the Waulr of Ayflb, and Shah Shuja, hard 
pressed, sought safety among some friendly elans in the Khai- 
bar hills. He was driven thence at the end of two months, 
and had scarcely entered ShikUrpur when Muhammad 

1 Murray, JimjUSingh, p. 141. For an interesting account of Sansar 
Cliand, his family, and hi* country, sue Moororolt, Traveb,l. 120-4(1. 
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Azlm Khan's approach compelled him to retire, Ile weal 
firstto Khalrpur, arid afterwards to l lyderahad. and, having 
procured some money from the Sindians, he returned and 
recovered Shikar par, when* he redded for a year. But 
Muhammad Azlm Khun again approaehed, the Ilydenihhd 
chiefs pretended (hat the Shah was plotting to bring in the 
English, and their money was lids time paid lor Ids expul¬ 
sion. The ex-king, finding' his position untenable, retired 
through Bfijputana to Delhi, and eventually took up ids 
residence a second time at Ludhiana, in dune IH21. His 
brother, the blind Shall Zaman. after visiting Persia, and 
' perhaps Arabia., arrived at the same plan* about the same 
time and nearly by the same road. Shfih ShujiVn stipend 
had all along been drawn by his family, represented h\ the 
.able and faithful Wafa Begum, and an allowance, first of 
18,000, and afterwards of 24,000 rupees a year, was assigned 
for the support of Shah Zaman, when lie also became a 
petitioner to the English Government, 1 

In the year 1820, Appu Sahib, the deposed Bfijfi of the 
Mamthil kingdom of Nagpur, escaped from the custody of 
the British authorities ami repaired to Amritsar. He would 
seem to have had the command of large sums of money, and 
he endeavoured to engage. Banjit Singh in his cause; but the 
Maharaja had been told tin* fugitive was the \ ioleut enemy of 
his English allies, and la* ordered him to quit his territories. 
The chief took up his abode for a time in Sansfir Phand's 
principality of Katbfeb, and whilr {fa re he would appear 
f.o have entered into some idle sehemes witti Prinee Haidar, 
a son of Shah Zaman, for t la* subjupat ioa of 1 udia south and 
( cunt of the Sutlej. The Durrani was to be monareh of the 
whole, from Delhi to (’ape Pomona ; but the Marathu \\m 


1 Pf, Shfih HliiijiVii 4 Autobiography\ ehnpu. \\ui» wviii, xxi*, in 
the Cn leu tin Monthly Jaittnnl for IHIIU, imd the Itithu* alftut Fnmily 
An twin (Murimieripf), Pa {it, Murray f Uhluty t»f HnnjU Aoe/A % 
p, toil) merely Mtuies Bint Sloth Hhujii made an iiieiiiereswfnl attempt 
to recover bin throne; hut the following letter* may he referred to 
in HUpport of id! that in included in the pftrftgroph i Government to 
tloiiktejit, Delhi, 10th May und 7th dime 1817 ; Pupt, Murray to 
IteiiSdmiP Delhi, 22ml Sept, unit 10th Del, IHIH, and bit April t«2**; 
and Pajd, Murray to Sir D. Dehterhmv* 2tHh April, 30fh dime, »ml 
27th Aug, 1821, 
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to be Wazlr of the empire, and to hold the Deccan as u 1822. 
dependent sovereign. The Punjab was not included ; but 
it did not transpire that either Ran jit Singh, or Sansar 
Chand, or the two ex-kings of Kabul, were privy to the 
design, and, as soon as the eireuinstance became known, 
bansar Chand compelled his guest to proceed elsewhere, 

Appa Sahib repaired, in 1822, to Mandf, which lies between 
Kangra and the Sutlej; but he wandered to Amritsar 
about 1828, and only finally quitted the country during the 
following year, to find an asylum with the Raja of Jodhpur. 

That state had become an English dependency, and the 
cx-Raja s surrender was required ; but the strong objections 
of* the Rajpdt induced the Government to be satisfied with 
a pioiuisc of Ins safe custody, and he died almost forgotten 
in the year 18to. 1 

As has been mentioned, the Raja BTr Singh, of Nfirpur, in Tb* p,ify 
the hills, Imd been dispossessed of his chiefship in the year of 

1810. lie soul'llt refugo to the south of the Sutlej,‘ami raKiuu- 
immediately made proposals to Shah Shujti, who hud just i if > s »*Kh 
reached Ludhiana, to eider into a combination against mi%Lfy 
HanjTt Singh. The Maharaja had not altogether despised f »fois«Au 
similar tenders of allegiance from various discontented mYhV' >l{ 
chiefs, when the Shah was his prisoner-guest in Lahore ; fur fhiglbii. 
remembered the treaty between (he Shah and tin* English, 
and he know how readily dethroned kings might be made 
use of by the ambitious, lie wished to ascertain the views 
of the English authorities, but he veiled his suspicions of 
them in terms of apprehension of the Nfirpur Baja. His 
troops, he said, were absent in the neighbourhood of Multan, 
and BTr Singh might cross the Sutlej and raise, disturbances, 
ihe reception of emissaries by Shall Shuja was then dis¬ 
countenanced, and tin* residence of the exiled Raja at 
Ludhiana was discouraged ; but Knnjlf Singh was told 
that his right to attempt the recovery of his chiefship wins 
admit fed, although he would not he allowed to organise tin* 

1 ( l. Murray, Ihtnjtt Noe/A, p. j2(» j Muorcroft, 7Ve/v/w, i. Ion; 
umt tluojuasi oilnhit nut horhy, the lUmjnlnnd Atjnt (favrttt rr for IK 11, 

IS12 (urt i<d<*o ‘ Nagpur * and* * Jodhpur ’). Sac also < 'apt. Murray, 

IrUcra to Uomdont at Delhi. 24 fh Nov. and 22nd \hv f IH2I, tins 

l.'Uli Jiuu 1822, imd Iflth Juno (824; mid likewise Capl. Wade to 
Iteddcnt at Delhi, 15th March 1828. 
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1819-20. means of doing so within the British limits. Tin* Maharaja 
seemed satisfied that Lahore would he safe while he was 
absent in the south or west, and he said no more. 1 
The travel- In the year 1819 the able and adventurous traveller, 
croft ?n*the ^ oorero ^> left the pkdns of India in the hope of reaching 
Punjab, Yarkand and Bukhara* In the hills of the Punjab he 
1820. experienced difficulties, and he was induced to repair to 
Lahore to wait upon Ranjlt Singh He was honourably 
received, and any lurking suspicions of his own designs, or 
of the views of his Government, were soon dispelled. The 
Maharaja conversed with frankness of the events of his life ; 
he showed the traveller his bands of horsemen and battalions 
of infantry, and encouraged hint to visit any part of the 
capital without hesitation, and at his own leisure. Mr. 
Mooreroft 1 s medical skill and general knowledge, his candid 
manner and personal activity, produced an impression 
favourable to himself and advantageous to his countrymen ; 
but his proposition that; British merchandise should be 
admitted into the Punjab at a fixed scale of duties was 
received with evasion. The MaharujiYs revenues might he 
affected, it was said, and his principal officers, whose advice 
was necessary, were absent on distant expeditions* Every 
facility was afforded to Mr. Mooreroft in prosecuting his 
journey, and it was arranged that, if he could not reach 
Yarkand from Tibet, he might proceed through Kashmir 
to Kabul and Bukhara, the route which it was eventually 
found necessary to pursue. Mr. Mooreroft reached Ladakh 
in safety, and in 1821 he became possessed of a letter from 
the Russian minister. Prince Nesselrode, recommending a 
merchant to the good offices of Ranjlt Singh and assuring 
him that the traders of the Punjab would be well received 
in the Russian dominions - for the emperor was himself a 
benign ruler, he earnestly desired the prosperity of other 
countries, and he was especially tin* well-wisher of that 

1 'Pin*, public uonvKpnudenre generally of IS Id 17 haa here 1 m mi 
eferred to, and especially t In' let tor of Government to Kr.dds nl 
at Dolin', dated lith April 1S17. In IK2d bir Singh made anothi r 
attempt to recover his principality; hut In* was seized and imprisoned, 
{Murray, ItunjU Hiwjh, p, Mb, and Gupt, Murray to Resident at 
Delhi, 20th Fob. 1827.) He was subsequently reieawal, and wm 
alive, but unheeded, in 1844. 
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reigned over by the King of the Sikhs, The person rccom- 1821. 

mended had died on his way southward from Russia ; and - 

it appeared that, six years previously, lie had been the 
bearer of similar communications for the Maharaja of 
Lahore, and the Raja of Ladakh. 1 

Ranjit Singh now possessed a broad dominion, and an Han jit, 
instructed intellect might have rejoiced in the opportunity 
afforded for wise legislation, and for consolidating aggre- system of 
gated provinces into one harmonious empire. But such a 
task neither suited the Maharajas genius nor that of the viewl/his 
Sikh nation; nor is it, perhaps, agreeable to the constitution 
of any political society, that its limits shall be fixed, or that jlsHwbrof 
the pervading spirit of a people shah rest, until its expansive ilw 
force is destroyed and becomes obnoxious to change and 
decay, Ranjit: Singh grasped the more obvious characteris¬ 
tics of the impulse given by Nanak and Gobind ; he dex¬ 
terously turned them to the purposes of his own material 
ambition, and he appeared to be an absolute monarch in the 
midst of willing and obedient subjects. But he knew that 
he merely directed into a particular channel a power which 
he could neither destroy nor control, and that, to prevent 
the Sikhs turning upon himself, or contending with one*, 
another, he must regularly engage them in conquest and 
remote warfare. The first political system of the emancipated 
Sikhs had crumbled to pieces, partly through its own delects, 
partly owing to its contact with u wdl-ordcred and civilized 
government, and partly in consequence of the ascendancy 
of one superior mind. The * Misak 5 had vanished, or were 
only represented by Ahluwalia and Patiala (or Phulkia), 
the one depending on the personal friendship of Ranjit Singh 
for its chief, and the other upheld in separate portions by 
the expediency of the English. But Ranjit Singh never 
thought his own or the Sikh sway was to be confined to the 
Punjab, ami his only wish was to lead armies as far as faith 
in the Kluilsa and confidence in his skill would take brave 
and believing men. He troubled himself not at all with the* 
theory or the practical niceties of administration, and he 

1 Moororoft, Vraml*, L 91), JUKI ; and see &l«o pp. 383, 387, with 
respect to a previous letter to Btmjlt Singh* 
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_would rather have added a province in hi* rule than have 

received the assurances of his English neighbours that he 
legislated with diseriminaiion in eommerekd affairs and 
with a just regard for the amelioration of his ignorant- ami 
fanatical subjects of various persuasions. He took from 
the land as much as it could readily yield, and in* took from 
merchants as much as they eon Id profitably give • he put 
down open marauding ; the Sikh peasantry enjoyed a light 
assessment; no local ollieer dared to oppress a member of 
the IvJuUsa ; and it elsewhere the Janaers of revenue were 
resisted in their tyrannical proceedings, they were more* 
likely to be changed than to be supported by battalions, 
lie did not ordinarily punish men who took redress into 
their own hands, for which, indeed, his subordinates wen* 
prepared, and whieh they guarded against as thev could. 
The whole wealth and the whole energies of the people* 
were devoted to war, and to tin* preparation of military 
means and equipment* The system is that eoininon to all 
feudal governments, and it gives inueh scope to individual 
ambition, and tends to produee independence of character. 
.R suited the mass of the Sikh population ; they Inal ample 
employment, they loved contention, and they were pleased 
that cify alter city admitted the supremacy of the Khulna 
and enabled them to enrich their families. Uni Hunjif Such 
never arrogated to himself the title or the powers of despot 
or tyrant* He was assiduous in his devotions ; be honoured 
men of reputed sanctity, and enabled them to practise an 
enlarged charity ; ho attributed every success to the favour 
of God, and lie styled himself and people collectively the 
‘ KlulIsa y or commonwealth of Gobind* Whether In walk* 
mg barefooted to make bis obeisance to a collateral repre* 
sentative of his prophets, or in rewarding a soldier disfito 
guished by that symbol of his faith, a long and ample beard 
or m restraining the excesses of the fanatical Akiilis, or in 
beating an army and acquiring a province, his own name 
«nd his own motives wen 4 kepi, carefully concealed, and 
everything was done for the sake of the Gunl, for the 
advantage of I he Khfdsa, and in the name of the Lonld 


wed ilia turn Xhi#l«a . < >n in* sen I he wrote, im nny Niki# ummlly 
t‘H, htH name, with the prefix 8 Akiil Nairn# \ that m f far iiwtjinw. 
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In the year 1622 the French Generals, Ventura and 
Allard, reached Lahore by way of Persia and Afghanistan, 
and, after some little hesitation, they were employed and 
treated with distinction. 1 It has been usual to attribute the 
superiority of the Sikh army to the labours of these two 
officers, and of their subsequent coadjutors, the Generals 
Court and Avilabile; but, in truth, the Sikh owes his excel¬ 
lence as a soldier to his own hardihood of character, to that 

‘God the helper, Kan jit Singh ’—an inscription strongly resembling 
the God with us ’ of the Commonwealth of England. Professor 
Wilson (Journal Itvynl Asiatic tfocirty, No. xvii, p. Al) thins seems 
scarcely justified in saying that, Kanjlt Singh deposed Nfuiak and 
Gubind, and the supreme ruler of the universe, and held himself to 
be the impersonation of the Khfdsa ! 

With inspect to the abstract excellence or modern!ion, or tbe 
practical elliHency or suitableness ofthe Sikh government, opinion* 
will always difler, as tiny will about all other governments. It is not 
flimply an unmeaning truism to say that the Sikh government suited 
the Sikhs well, for such a degree of fitness is one of the ends of all 
governments of ruling Hasses, and the adaptation has thus a degree of 
positive merit. In judging of individual. s’, moreover, the extent and 
thepeimliaritiesoft herivilizutiunof their times should he remembered 
and the present condition of the Punjab shows a combination of the 
characteristics of rising mediaeval Europe and of the decaf hm 
Byzantine umpire Hemi-barbarouH in either light, but posset'd at 
once of a native youthful vigour, and of an extraneous knowledge of 
many of the arts which adorn life in the most advanced stages of 
society. ” 

i he iel', again, f hat a city like Amrit uur is t he ereat ion of I be Sikhs 
at once refutes many charges of oppression or misgnvormuent, and 
tail, hram-khn only repeats the general opinion of the time when he 
says (Lijv. of Nfoth Mum, p, 77) that the lands under Sikh rule were 
cultivated with great assiduity. Mr. Masson could hear of no conn 
plaint* m Multan (Journey*, i. BO, BOH), and although Mooreroft 
notice* the depressed condition of t ho Kashmiris (Tract kg h P*B) he 
diMN iiot i^ famine having occurred 

shortly before lus visit, which drove thousands of the pimple to the 
plums of India, and he forget* that the valley had hem under the. 
■way of Afghan ad venturer* for many year*, the ko verity of whoso 
rule is not iced by Fonder (Tract bain 2«>, fte.). The aneeHors id the 
mimerous faimlicn of Kashmiri Hrahmnim, now settled in Delhi, 
Lucknow, &c., wei^ likewise refugees from Afgh&n oppmiidtiii• and 
t is eunoiiK tlial the consolidation of fbmjit Singhn power Humid 
tave mdiieed several of these familicH to repair to the Punjab, and 
^veu to ml urn to their original country. This, not withstanding I he 
Imduism of. the Sikh faith, is stHlmmiowlmt in favour of Sikh rule. 

Murray, ItanjU kttnyh, p, 131* 
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spirit of adaptation which distinguishes every new people 

ami to that feeling of u common interest and destiny im- 
knees of planted in him by his great teachers. The Kiijpfits and 

** a ^ lans are valiant and high-minded warriors ; hut Undr 
Huraoter-* aiu ^ their courage are personal only, and eoneern them 

isf h-h of as men of ancient family and noble lineage ; they will do 

;m!F Uf8 nothing unworthy of their birth, but they are indifferent to 

Cat ha ns, the political advancement of their race. The efforts of the 

of Mura- MarathaK, in emancipating thems< Ives from a foreign yoke, 

thus, wrrr neither guided nor strengthened by any disfimd hope 

or desire. They beeume free, but knew not how to remain 
independent, and they allowed a crafty Brfdiman 1 to turn 
their aimless aspirations to his own profit, and to found a 
dynasty of * Peshwfis ’ on the achievements of unlettered 
Sftdras. Ambitions soldiers took a further advantage of the 
spirit called up by Sivaji, but as it wan not sustained by any 
pervading religious principle, of act ion, u few generations saw 
the race yield to the expiring efforts of Muhammadanism, 
and the Muruthus owe their present position, as rulers, to 
the intervention of European strangers. The genuine 
Marathfi can .scarcely he said to exist, and the two hundred 


thousand spearmen of the last century are once more 
shepherds and tillers of the ground. Similar remarks apply 
to the Gurkhas, that other Indian people which bus risen to 
greatness in latter times by its own innate power, ttmuingled 
with religious hope. They beeame musters* but no peculiar 

1 jThe reference id to Nairn haruuvm, win* hemme Prim*’ Mbdider 
of tie* IVnlswa in 177b imd who died in IHWh having rai-rebeil mi 
extraordinary inllneiteo over Murat Im pnlifh m daring hm yam of 
itKecuditury* * He hud eonsmientiy l*een oppi wed to tin* pnkfirtil 
progress of the Englmli its Hubvctndve of Murid fm power, and he 
objected to the employment of foreign troojw under nay rouditiotM; 
hut he was faithful to hw polit ieid engagements, and Inn d* union to 
the maintenance of the honour of Ids own nation in atfrtod h\ the 
respect of all hm eontempomrieh, The faithhw iimti rida with which 
he hud to deal at the elo«e of liii-i life threw him into infrsgueii und 
eombimH hum for Ido own |ireai*i*vut hm win* li would otlerwha- lone 
b<*eu avoided and left him at liberty to e*»nf time the able adnonMm. 
lion he had eondm-ted ho* twenty live vau\i ’ {Meadow* Taybup 
On Ur* oreaaion of Id;; death the Ku”!h.h itohhmt at J *00*01 wrote ; 

With him him departed nil the wimlom and moderation of the 
Murid fiii Government.’ See Grunt Duff, Ilaiwg o/ Ik Mumtk'm* 
ed, 182(1* p, En.J 
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institution formed the landmark of their thoughts, and the 1822. 
vitality of the original impulse seems fast waning before the ’ 

superstition of an ignorant priesthood and the turbulence 
of a feudal nobility. The difference between these races and 
the fifth tribe of Indian warriors will be at once apparent. 

The Sikh looks before him only, the ductility of his youthful 
intellect readily receives the most useful impression, or takes 
the most advantageous form, and religious faith is ever 
present to sustain him under any adversity, and to assure 
him of an ultimate triumph. 

The Rajput and Pathan will fight as PirthI Raj and .A version 
Jenghiz Khan waged war; they will ride on horses in jfilharf :U ’ r 
tumultuous array, and they will wield a sword and spear tribes of 
with individual dexterity: but neither of these cavaliers will 
deign to stand in regular ranks and to handle tin; musket of htsHplim', 
the infantry soldier, although the Muhammadan has always wilh fin* 
been a brave and skilful server of heavy cannon. The 
Maratha is equally averse to the European system of war fart*, Jdnw, and 
and the less stiffened Gurkha has only had the power or the 
opportunity of forming battalions of footmen, unsupported Mtihain- 
by an active cavalry ami a trained artillery. The early 
force of the Sikhs was composed id’ horsemen, but they stem 
intuitively to have adopted the new and formidable match- willy omi- 
lock of recent times, instead of their ancestral bows, and tin* 
spear common to every nation. Mr. Forster noticed this armed with 
peculiarity in and the advantage it gave* in desultory U^ 11, 
warfare. 1 In 1805, Sir John Malcolm did not think the Sikh 
was better mounted than the Mnr&thil ; 3 but, in 1810, Sir tlwSikl* 
David Ochterlony considered that, in the confidence of Uy 
untried strength, his great native courage would show him 1TKI; 1 
more formidable than a follower of Sindhia or Holkur, and hv.Mal- 
readily lead him to face a battery of well-served guns. 3 The 
peculiar arm of the contending nations of the last century oeht^rli*- 
passed into a proverb, and the phrase, the Marillhfi spear, ay* Ihio* 
the Afghan sword, the Sikh matchlock, and the English (Wneter- 
cannon, is still of common repetition ; nor docs it gratify 
the pride of the present masters of India to hear their firm, lie 
success attributed rather to the number and excellence of pliigtVih ^ 

1 Forster, Tmmik f l 932, » Malcolm, Muff A ojtfm Hitch *, pp. IfiO, h»h 
3 Sir D. Ochterlony to Government, 1st Dee. 1810. 
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lh22. their artillery, than to that dauntless courage and firm 
Thegsmend army which Imvc enabled fhe humble footmen to win most 
import auco of those distant; victories which add glory to the Kmdish 
urtillep 0 i»v Ilame * Nevertheless it has always been the object of rival 
the Indians, powers to obtain a numerous aridlery ; the battalions of 


a con- 
se<{u<>nee of 
the victo¬ 
ries of fho, 
English. 

K an jit 
Singh 
labours to 
introduce 
discipline; 


De Roigne would never separate themMdves from |Indr 
camion, and the presence of that formidable arm K yet, 
perhaps, essential to the full confidence of the British 
Sepoy. 1 

llanjit; Singh said that, in 1 HO 5, In,* went to .m*c the order 
of Lord Lake's army,- and it is known that in 1 sop he 
admired and praised the discifdine of Mr, Metcalfe's small 
escort, which repulsed fhe sudden onset of a body of mo 
raged A kill is. 1 * He began, after that period, to give Ids 
attention to the formation of regular infantry, and in LHIg 
Sir David Ochterlony saw two regiments of Sikhs, besides 


several of Iliiidtisliltiis, drilled by men who had resigned or 


1 Thin feeling i» well known to nil who lm\r hm! any expmeme of 
Indian troops. A gunner U a prouder timn than a mu’ibefrrr • when 
battaliona lire mutinous, they will not allow idratsimrit to apptouch 
their guns, and Use best-dmpfMif hated regiments will mui idy I*sO' 
t hem in the rear logo into net ion urn m umbrred.nn ttioinil* e of w tm Is 
happened in Perron's warfare wills < Jrorpe Thonm/u (Major Smith, 
Rnjitlar (Utrjis in fndhtn Kmphttf, p, 2t.) 

The nuiktf of tin? Nritinh Army are indetd titled wit ft tUjjmBi iiji»| 
Pat kilns mo called, and idso with llndiumim ; lust nearly all in** from 
the provinces of the Upper (iutigen, the inhabitants of whiili loo< 
beessmts greatly modified in ef mrmivr by complete eompmat and 
mixture with m( rangers; amt, white they retain wane of the tlimsti 
guiBliing murks of tbeir rueea, they hit, um h» ddiera, fhe tneretit inrr 
eenurioH, and do not pu*H*i#s the ardent amt rent lew feeling, or tlml 
ehumhip, wlsiels eliaraeiertze flu* mom genuine dro< ntilwnta 
of KnliaUriyuH and Afghanis, The reitturloi in the nwf fhtia refer 
especially to the Pathanw of Kohilkhamt and IbiiJiinn and aindlnr 
Heath-red eolomea, and its the yeomanry and tittle propiketor* of 
ttajputana. jMuch of thin in of co litre tneujrert and tvfvmto the 
pie Mudtiy conditions of (he Army, Wifi* the ew* plum of <* f*nv 
mountain bafterbvi the ardlhuy in now entirety in tho hamia of 
hrUtdi in M»pa, The Brahman element in the Army ban n Pn hr m 
greatly nduced, At I ho pro; out time l.tl jrr sent, of tin* Hfh-iesi! 
li|di(sny bireen of the Indian Armv eume from the Punjab. Kt* | 

“ Moi.remf« Vmnh. n fmb jThe fart of fhut viuit Living brni 
made m aluo Ions.- out by a pmwupe m Ho* Piai v of b, Sohan bid 
i he mil or wan (Mini Vakil Us liunjh Singh. Kin I 
4 Murray, IhiiijltSitajh, p, bS, 
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deserted the British service . 1 The next year the Maharaja 
talked of raising twenty-live battalions , 2 * and his confidence 
in discipline was Increased by the resistance which the 
Gurkhas offered to the British arms. He enlisted people 
[jf that nation, but his attention was ehiefly given to tin* 
instruction of his own count rymem and in 18*20 Mr. Moor- 
:*roft noticed with approbation the appearance of the Sikh 
Coot-soldier/* Ran jit Singh had not got his people to resign 
their customary weapons and order of battle without some 
trouble, lie encouraged them by good pay. by personal 
ittenlion to their drill and equipment, and by himself 
rearing the strange dress, and going through the formal 
exercise , 4 The old chiefs disliked the innovation, and i)esa 
■ 5 high Majlthia, the father of the present mechanic and 
liscipHnarmn Laima Singh, assured the companions of 
dr. Moorcroft that Multan and Peshawar and Kashmir 
lad all been won by the free Khulna cavalier . 5 By degrees 
he infantry service came to be preferred, and, before 
tanjlt Singh died, he saw it regarded as the proper warlike 
irrny of his people. Nor did they give their heart in the 
nusket alone, but were perhaps more readily brought to 
■erve guns than to stand in even ranks as footmen. 

Such was the state of change of die Sikh army, and such 
rere the views of HanjTl Singh, when Generals* Allard and 
Centura obtained serviee in the Punjab. They were fWtu- 

1 Sir 1). Orhh'i’hmy to Government, 27th Feb. Lsi2, 

2 Sir 1). Ochlerhmy h> Government, 1th .March 1813. 

2 Mooreroft, Travels, L 08. There were at that time, m there are 
-ill, UurkhiiB in the service of Lahore. 

4 f fhe. author owes this anecdote to Mmmhi Shahamat AH, ot her- 
Ise favourably known to the public by hia book on flu* Nikha and 
ighatiB. 

b Mooreroft, Trunk, L OH. ltnnjit Singh usually required his 
aulatories to . provide for constant serviee, a homenmn for every 
)() nqxvH which they held in land, l«whie« lasing ready with other 
^hting-men on tm emergency. This proportion left the Jitglnl&r 
mdialf only of his estate unUixod, its an ctflbiettl horseman eo»t 
)out 250 rupees annually. The Turk* (Rnuke, Ottoman Empir<\ 

1. 1843, bitrod., p, 5} required a horseman for the first 3,00b mpvrn 9 
* 50 dollars, or say 125 rupees, and an additional one for every other 
000 aspers, or 208 rugkttM* In England, in the itwenteenth century, 
horseman was murnmnl on every five hundred pounds of income, 
faeaulay, 11 is tan/ uj Ktuflntid, 1 20 L) 
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1820. nate in having an excellent material to work with, and, like 

Punjab***'" slcilFitl officers, they made a good use of their means and 

before the opportunities. They gave a moderate degree of preeision 

Fivneh an< * completeness to a system already introduced ; hut 

officers; their labours are more eonspieuous in French words of 

whose ser- command, in treble ranks, and in squares salient with mins 
vices wore * 

yet of value than in the ardent courage, the alert obedience, and the 

to Ranjit long endurance of fatigue, which distinguished the Sikh 
Singh, and . . . . . . t , 

honourable horsemen sixty years ago, and which pre-eminently olmrao- 

tothem- teri/.e the Sikh footman of the present dav among the other 

SR1VRH * 

soldiers of India. 1 Neither did Generals Ventura and Allard, 

Court and Avitabile, ever assume to themselves the merit 

of having created the Sikh army, and perhaps their ability 

and independence of character at hied more to the general 

belief in European superiority, than all their instructions 

to the real efficiency of the Sikhs us soldiers. 

Kanjit When a boy, Ranjft Singh was betrothed, us has been 

iruwrh^ related, to Mehtilb Kaur, the daughter of Gurbakhsh Singh, 

and family the young heir of the Kiuihaya {or (»lmui) efdrfsliip, who 
relations, 1 

1 For notices of this endurance of fatigue, see ForiOr, Tran *, 
SS2, ,Tk‘l; Malcolm, Sketchy p, 141 ; Mr, Masson, Jmtt /uyi, i, Bill; 
and (‘oh Ktcinlmeh, Punjab, pp» (lit, <»4. 

The general constitution of a, Sikh regiment was a commandant ami 
adjutant, with subordinate officers to each company, The men wme 
paid by deputies of the * BakshT, or paymaster; hut the ml In were 
checked by ‘ Mutasaddis \ or clerks, who daily noted down whether 
the men were absent or present. To eueh regiment ut leant one 
1 Grantin' \ or reader of the scriptures, was attached, who, when tad 
paid by the government, was mins of Isnng supported hy the m* n. 
The <1 ninth was usually deposited near the * jhanda \ or dag, which 
belonged to the regiment, ami which represented its head ifiturfem# 
Light tents arid beasts of burden were allowed in fixed proportions 
to each battalion, and the state also provided two cooks, or nil her 
bakers, for each company, who baked the men’s cukes after they hud 
themselves kneaded them, or who, in some instances, provided tut- 
leavened loaves for those of their own or an inferior rare. In canton- 
menfs the bikh soldiers lived to »om« extent in bamiekn, and not 
eaeh man in a separate hut, a custom which should hr* Inf rod need 
into the British service# (The barrack system has la*en introduced. 

I he whole organization of the Hikh army under ftanjft Biugli ii of 
much interest. Quite recently some research has lawn initiated and 
is still in progress upon (he Sikh records in tho Secretariat id Ijiliorc* 

1 ho result of this, aw far as it concerns the army, will In* found In the 
Appendix, section XXXJX—En.{ 
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fell in battle with his father Mahan Singh, Sacla Kaur, 
the mother of the girl, possessed a high spirit and was ambi¬ 
tious of power, and, on the death of the Kanhaya leader, 
Jai Singh, about 1798, her influence in the affairs of the con¬ 
federacy became paramount. She encouraged her young 
son-in-law to set aside the authority of his own widow 
mother, and at the age of seventeen the future Maharaja 
is not only said to have taken upon himself the management 
of his affairs, but to have had his mother put to death as an 
adultress. The support of Sada Kaur was of great use to 
Ranjlt Singh in the loginning of his career, and the co¬ 
operation of the Kanhaya Misal mainly enabled him to 
master I,ah ore and Amritsar, Iler hope seems to have been 
that, as the grandmother of the chosen heir of Ranjlt Singh, 
and as a chieftainess in her own right, she would he able to 
exercise a commanding influence in the affairs of the Sikhs ; 
but her daughter was childless, and Ranjlt Singh himself 
was equally able and wary. In 1807 it was understood that 
MehtSb Kaur was pregnant, and it is believed that she was 
really delivered of a daughter ; hut, on Ranjlt Singh's 
return from an expedition, he was presented with two hoys 
as his offspring. The Maharaja doubted ; and perhaps he 
always gave credence to the report that Sher Singh was 
the son of a carpenter, and Tara Singh the child of a weaver, 
yet they continued to he brought up under the care of their 
reputed grandmother, as if their parentage had been ad¬ 
mitted. But Sada Kaur perceived that she could obtain 
no power in the names of the children, ami the disappointed 
wonmn addressed the English authorities in 1810, and 
denounced her son-in-law ns having usuri>ed her rights, and 
as resolved on war with his new allies. Her communications 
received some attention, hut she was unable to organize an 
insurrection, and she became in a manner reconciled to her 
position. In 1820, Sher Singh was virtually adopted by the 
Mahirlijl, with the apparent object of finally setting aside 
the power of his mother-in-law. She was required to assign 
half of the lands of the Ksmhayll ehfeMiIp for the main¬ 
tenance of the youth ; but she refused, and she was in 
consequence seized and Imprisoned, and her whole posses¬ 
sions confiscated* The little estate of Wh&dni, to the south 
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of the Sutlej, was however restored to her through British 
intcrvnntion, as has already Ixm munfioned, 1 

Ranjit. Sinifli was also betrothed, when a hoy, p, ff H , 
<Inughl<*r of Kha7.an Sin-la a. ehief of the Xakkak eon- 
tederae\% and by her he had a son in the \ear |sol\ who was 
named Kharak Singh, and bnmghf up ns his heir The 
youth was married, in the year 1SI2. to the dan-fifer of a 
Kunhayii leader, and the nuptials were eefehrafed amid 


many n-jummgs. In 1SW tin* Maharaja p!aee,J the mother 
umier sonu‘de-Tee of r<‘straint mvin# to her mKma»a»ement 
of the estates assigned for the mainfenaneeof tlie jirinee, and 
he endravmiml to rouse I he spirit of his son to exertion and 
enterprise ; but he was of a weak and indolent eharaefer, 
Nan Nilol ami! he attempt was vain. In f fie year 1821 a son wits horn 
f«» KliaraK tu Khuiuk Sink'll, and (lie child, Xuu XihiU Singh, sunn 
sia«ii,iwi. eutiu* tu he regarded as ilie heir <if the Punjab. 3 
Hnui 1 ;. Such were the domestic- relations of Hwijlt Singh. but he 
smml in v,'i" shared largely in the- up[iroI)riuni heaped upon his country 
iii.iis"iiM n«-ii as the practisers of every immorality, and he is nut 
p"r!m!v, M !ii l< 'I ,rt ' s< ‘ II,l ‘d to have fre<|ueut!y indulged in strong drink, 
riiuiiiumu blit, to have occasionally outraged dceeney by appearing in 
l*,e.V PJibiie inebriated, and sumnmded nil it courtesans. 3 In 

vieafly his earlier days one of these women, mimed .Mnbra. olitnined 

mt'l'l'mlll n « r< ‘ a > m,T him. and, in 181 t. he enused coins 

of UjfSiUi or to hv struck bearing her mum* ; but it would bo 

... 1,1 »•««"! Htmjit Singh its an hnliitual drunkard or as 

one greatly devoted to sensual pleasures; and it would be 
equally unreasonable to believe the mass of tiie Sikh people 
ns wholly hist to shame, and as revellers in every vice whieh 
disgraces humanity. Hoiibtless the sense of f M-rsomd honour 
anti of female purity is less high among t he rude-ami ignorant 
of every age, than among the informed ami the civilized ; 
and when the whole peasantry of a country suddenly attain 
to powc-r and wealth, and are freed from many of the 
rest mints of society, an unusual proportion will necessarily 


« 


1 ( J- Murray, Unnjit Siny/t. pp, -tit hl.tl.'i, |g;. Il*K, i:t|. gift. Hce 
also Sir u Uelm-rluny tu tiuvcnuncnf, tut,and Kith Hit. Into, « m | 
P* WO of thin volume, 

f Murray, IhttijitSt p|>* IK, ftO, pa, III, 1 12* I;1f 
a Murray, IhtnjUHimjh, p, HU. 
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resign themselves io the seductions of pleasure, and freely 1802-21. 
give way to their most depraved appetites. Rut such ex¬ 
cesses are nevertheless exceptional io the general usage, and 
those who vilify the Sikhs at one time, and describe their 
long and rapid marches at another, should remember the 
contradiction, and reflect that what common-sense and the 
better feelings of our nature have always condemned, can 
never be the ordinary practice of a nation. The armed 
defenders of a country cannot be kept under the same degree 
of moral restraint as ordinary citizens, with quiet habits, 
fixed abodes, and watchful pastors, and it is illogical to 
H-PPly Fie character of a few dissolute chiefs and licentious 
soldiers to the thousands of hardy peasants and industrious 
mechanics, ami even generally to that body of brave* ami 
banded men which furnishes the most obvious examples of 
degradation. 1 The husbandman of the Punjab, as of other 
provinces in Upper India, is confined to his cakes of milled, 
or wheat and to it draught of waiter from the well ; the 
soldier fares not much better, and neither indulge in strong 
liquors, except upon occasions of rejoicing. The indolent 
man of wealth or station, or the more idle religious fanatic, 
may week excitement, or a refuge from the vacancy of Ids 
mind* in drugs ami drink; but expensiveness of diet is 
rather a Muhammadan than an Indian dmraetemtie, and 
the Europeans carry their potations and the pleasures of 
the table to an excess unknown to the Turk and Persian, 
and which greatly scandalize the frugal Hindu, 3 

t 1 Feb Bieinbtich (Punjab, pp, 73, 77) admits general simplicity rtf 
diet, hut ho also makes mmm revolt tug prurtimi mi i vernal. <5*pt, 

Murray (ttanjU Singh, p, 85) and Mr. Masson (Jmtrnnj*, h 435) are 
likewise somewhat sweeping in their condemnations and even Mr. 
Klphiruttono (Ilmitm/ of India, ih 5t»5) make** the charge of cttlpuhln 
devotion to ftommnl pleasures very comprehensive. The moriik or 
the mannera, of * sample, however, should not fm deduced from n few 
examples of profligacy; but the Indium* equally exaggerate with 
regard to Kuropeaiw* and* in pictorial or pantomimic 'pieces, they 
usually represent Kiiglhdimert drinking and swearing In the society 
of courtesans, and an equally prompt to line their weapon# with or 
without a reason, 

Forster (7Vuer kju 3311) notices tlm temprmmo of the Hikhw, and 
their forbearance from many enervating sensual plenmires, and he 
quotes, he think#*, Cot, Poller to a similar effect Malcolm { Mrkh , 

If 
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Yet Ranjlt Singh not only yielded more than was becom¬ 


ing to the promptings of his appetites, but, like all despots 
i- and solitary authorities, he laid himself open to the charge 
of extravagant partiality and favouritism. He had placed 
himself in some degree in opposition to the whole Sikh 
people ; the free followers of Gobind could not be the 
observant slaves of an equal member of the KMlsa, and he 
sought for strangers whose applause would be more ready 
if less sincere, and in whom he could repose some confidence 
as the creatures of his favour. The first who thus rose to 
distinction was Khushal Singh, a Brahman from near 
Saliaranpur, who enlisted in one of the first raised regiments, 
and next became a runner or footman on the Maharaja’s 
establishment. He attracted Ranjit Singh’s notice, and was 
made Jamadar of the Devni, or master of the entry, about 
the year 3811. His brother seemed likely to supplant him, 
but his refusal to become a Sikh favoured Khushal Singh’s 
continuance in power, until both yielded to the Jammu 
Rajputs in the year 1820. Gulab Singh, the eldest of three 
sons, claimed that his grandfather was the brother of the 
well-known Ranjit Deo; but the family was perhaps file 
gitimate, and had become impoverished, and Gulfib Singh 
took service as a horseman in a band commanded by 
Jamadar Khushal Singh. He sent for his second brother, 
Dhian Singh, and then, again like the reigning favourite, 
they both became running footmen under Ranjit Singh’s 
eye. Their joint assiduity, and the graceful bearing of the 
younger man, again attracted the Maharaja’s notice, and 
Dlnfin Singh speedily took the place of the Brahman 
chamberlain, without, however, consigning him to neglect, 
for lie retained his estates and his position as a noble. 
Gulab Singh obtained a petty command and signalized 
himself by the seizure of the turbulent Muhammadan Chief 
of Rajauri. Jammu was then conferred in jagtr or fief upon 
the famiiy, and the youngest brother, Suchet Singh, as well 
as the two elder, were one by one raised to the rank of Raja, 
and rapidly obtained an engrossing and prejudicial influence 


p. 141) likewise describes the Sikhs ns hardy and simple; but, 
*? th “ P ° W °, r ° f tl10 na,ti<m llfts il,<waHwi »«><■<' these times, 
J,aw ’ in numw '° us 
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in the counsels of tlic Mahurujii, excepting, pcrhnps, in 1802-21 
connexion with Iiis English relations, the importance of 
which required and obtained the exercise of his own un¬ 
biassed opinion. The smooth and crafty Gulab Singh 
ordinarily remained in the hills, using Sikh means to extend 
his own authority over his brother Rajputs, arid eventually 
into Ladakh ; the less able, but more polished, Dhifin Singli, 
remained continually in attendance upon the Maharaja’ 
ever on the watch, in order that he might anticipate his 
wishes ; while the elegant Suchet Singh fluttered as a gay itanjit 
courtier and gallant soldier, without grasping at power or Sin 8h’s 
creating enemies. The nominal fakir or devotee, the ™t 8 
Muhammadan Aziz-ud-din, never held the place of an ordi- Fakir Aziz- 
nary favourite, but he attached himself at an early period Ull ‘din. 
to Ranjit Singh's person, and was honoured and trusted as 
one equally prudent and faithful; and, during the ascendanev 
both of Rhushal Singh and Dhifin Singh, he was always 
consulted, and invariably made the medium of communica¬ 
tion with the British authorities. The above were the most 
conspicuous persons in the Lahore court; but the mind of 
Ranjit Singh was never prostrate before that of others, and 
he conferred the government of Multan on the discreet 
3awan Mai, and rewarded the military talents and genuine DiwSn 
Sikh feelings of Harl Singh Nalwa by giving him the com- SawanMal. 
nand on the Peshawar frontier; while his ancient com- Ran Singh 
:>anion, Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, remained, with increased 
vealth, the only representative of the original ‘ Misals and Singh Ah- 
3esa Singh Majlthla enjoyed the Maharaja’s esteem and con- 
idence as governor of Amritsar and of the Jullundur Doab. 1 De * a s i n S h 

V?;.? 1 ' 1 ™/’ Singh, PP- 84, 113, 125, 147 ; Mimshi Shaha- 

, Al18 and Afghans, chaps, iv and vii; and, with regard to 
Lziz-ud-din and Desa Singh, see Moorcroft, Travels, i. 94,98,1 10, &c 
aeut.-Col. Lawrence’s work, The Adventurer in the Punjab, and 
apt. Osborne’s Court and Camp of JRanjit Singh, likewise contain 
mie curious information about the Maharaja’s chiefs and favourites; 
nd the author has had the further advantage of referring to a 
memorandum on the subject, drawn up by Mr. Clerk for Lord Elien- 
arough. Mohkam Chand has already been alluded to (see ante, 

: an<i Brahman Blwan Chand may also be mentioned, 

e was the real commander when Multan was stormed, and he led the 
K^hmlr was at last seized. Of genuine Sikhs, too, 

Idie Behrania was distinguished as a brave and generous 

N 2 
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Chan"od RMniionH of thr h an-1 SiLln Mi ; f rfl.i wnm; Train- 

actions---flap!. Wad<\ t in* ITlifiral /U'riif for KiUi A (Taira Tim 
Jammu Rfijaw- Sy«*d Ahmad KftithT liiimmvliim «f fVMmwar 
Tho Ram (‘of Runjlf Singh Tim ,\FH iimai R si par with Urd Wil 
ham Boniinok - KaujK NiitgftM vFum mi arid the KrnMi*h 
Scheme of Navi«niin« the fndtw • Sh»h SftujiiT R\§*mlf?!«»n of 
1833—5, and Ran jit Singh V? Regular Omi|wtM'?i of IVMiiHvar- 
Ladakh reduced hy Raja Giilitb Singh Ran jit KiisjfFf! n n j IIW 
on Shikarpnr and <h*8igiiH on Sindh rrmmi*<! hy the CTmmwhd 
Policy of ihn Kogiinh • The comn^hm of Ihe Kiigliah with tin* 
BarakzaiH of Afghan inf/in • 1 hmf .Mulmmimid rot trim Irforc 
lUnjTt,Sin«h-.TlmSiklw<Iefi*ii<iMl hvfhe Afolmnw - tlmMammo 
of N<U 1 Nihal Singh- Sir Henry I’.mr The Ktiffllinh, p.wi 
Muhammad, and the Rimmimi, and the IFMomthm of Shah 
hhuja—Ranjft Singh ft**U nirhcd hy the - Tin* Heath of 

Kan jit Singh, 


Change in 
the posi¬ 
tion of the 
Sikhs rela¬ 
tively to 
the English 
after the 
year 1823 . 


RanjIt SiNOir had brought, IV*hflwnr under his swnv. 
but the complete reduction of Hie province wrn yet to amt 

him an arduous* warfare of many year*. lie had la-come 
master of the Punjab almost unheeded by the Knglkh ; but 
the position and views of that people bad changed since 
they asked his aid against; the armies of Nucleon. The 
Jumna and the sea-const of Hombay were no longer the 
proclaimed limits of their empire ; the NnrbadA hud been 
crossed, the states of Rujpuliiim imd been rendered tribu- 

Witl1 tlui ,nud,l,,,< ' 'lesign of diffusing wealth and 
of linking remote provinces together in the strong and useful 
bonds of commerce they were about- to enter upon scheme* 
of navigation and of trade, which caused them to deprecate 

lot untr ° ft le kh>fi nt th<t Sik,m *W «*»•. % 

yet unforeseen steps, to absorb bis dominion in Uwk own, 
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and to grasp, perhaps inscrutably lo chasten, with the cold 
unfeeling hand of worldly rule, the youthful spirit of social 
change and religious reformation evoked hv the genius „f 

Nanak and Gobmd. 

In the year 1821, the turbulent .Muhammadan tiihrs on 
either .side of the Indus above Attoek arose in rebellion, and 
tiie Sildi General, Hart Singh, reeeived a severe cheek. The 
Maharaja hastened by forced marches !o that quarter, 
and again forded the rapid, stony-bedded Indus ; hut the 
mountaineers dispersed at his approach, and his display of 
power was hardly rewarded by Y«r Muhammad Kinui's 
renewed protestations of allegiance.' In 1823 Ranjll Singh's 
attention was amused with overtures from the Gurkhas, who 
forgot his former rivalry in the overwhelming greatness of 
the English , hut the precise ohjeet of the Nepalese did not 
transpire, uad the restless spirit of the Sikh chief soon led 
him to the C'hrnftb, with the design of seizing Shik.irpur.- 
Tin: occurrence of a scarcity in Sind, and perhaps the 
rumours of the hostile preparation:, of the English against 
IMiamtpur, 3 induced him to return to his capital before the 
end of the year. The .hit usurjicr of the .Jumna asked his 
brother Jut of the Ravi to aid him; but the Matuiraja 
affected to discredit the mission, and w » satEiied the liriti .lt 
authorities without compromising himself with the master 
ot a iortress which hud auceoHsiully resisted the disciplined 
troops and tins dreaded artillery of Jus neighbours, 4 Rut 
about the same time Ranjit Stugh likewise found reason Jo 
distrust the possessors of strongholds ; mid Fatcli ,Singh 


* Citfil. Umtity, |i|e Hi, 
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Ahluwalia was constrained by his old brother in arms to 
Fateh leave a masonry citadel unfinished, and was further induced 
Singh the by his own fears to fly to the south of the Sutlej. He Wus 
d^mraha assured of English protection in his ancestral estates in 
the Sirhind province, but Ranjlt Singh, remembering 
perhaps the joint treaty with Lord Lake, earnestly enden- 
voured to allay the fears of the fugitive, and to recall a ,.jiief 
so dangerous in the hands of his allies. Fateh Singh re¬ 
turned to Lahore in 1827 ; he was received with marked 
honour, and he was confirmed in nearly all his possessions.' 

iS falls • 'f owaids the end of 18 - G > Eanjit Singh v» as at tanked w ii I, 
sick, and is Slc kness, snd he sought, the aid of Kuropean skill j > ( - 
attended Murray, a surgeon in the British-Indian army, was sent to' 
English at tend him, and he remained at, Lahore for .some time 
surgeon, although the Maharaja was more disposed to trust to time 
and abstinence, or to the empirical remedies <>t his own 
physicians, than to the prescribes of unknown drugs and 
the practises of new ways. Jinnjit Singh, nevertheless 
hkod to have his foreign medical adviser near him, ns one 
from whom information could be gained, ami whom it 
Anecdotes, might be advantageous t„ please. I ie seemed unsio.iH about 
the proposed visit of Lord Amherst, the (iovernur-Ucneru 
to the northern provinces ; he asked about the qualities of 
the Burmese troops ami the amount, of monev demanded 
by the English victors at the end of the war wit h I hat people • 
he was inquisitive about the mutiny of a regiment of Wpoys 

1 Resident at Delhi to Capt, Murray 1 'll 1, ,1m, tk»n , ,, 
Murray, limijii Smjh, p. 144. Tin old chh.f|‘,,i' lH ‘ H! ' 1, 

f d0 T, d £° j*; r °s^d U i r S ^ Jr;*-, , l s * *• 

fled and roturnld^S ^FafeVi V ‘' f 

reasons, and after making simn,,„ 1 / m m 41 4 ** ft*v Him ar 

2 [The Burmese War broke out omMUi M.f, t , 


indemnity of one million sterling.,-.Ho. j 
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at Barrackpore, and he wished to know whether native 
troops had been employed in quelling it. 1 On the arrival of 
Lord Amherst at Simla, in 1827, a further degree of intimacy 
became inevitable, a mission of welcome and inquiry was 
sent to wait upon his lordship, and the compliment was 
returned by the deputation of Capt. Wade, the British 
frontier authority, to the Maharaja’s court. 3 During the 
following year the English Comnmiuler-m-C’hief arrived 
at Eudhiana, and Banjlt Singh sent an agent to convey to 
him his good wishes ; but an expected invitation to visit 
the strongholds of the Punjab was not given to the captor of 
Bharatpur. 3 

The little business to be transacted between the British 
and Sikh governments was entrusted to the management of 
the Resident at Delhi, who gave Iiis orders to t'upt.. Murray, 

t! ’ Ul<> Delhi, iltth N.-I.t. ,-UHl noth Xnv, 

18-(>, and 1st Jan. 1827. Cf. Murray. liunjU Xiw//t, p. Hr,. Tim 
mutiny at Barrack porn was the result of tin, disineliimtion of fl„. 
troops to go on servieo in Burma. There wen. three native regiments' 
at tlus Htntum--2f 1 th, 47th. and (Bud and all of them berfme din. 
affoetod. On 1st Nov. 1824, the 47th broke into open mulinv. 
ItnghHh tmops wore sent to tho station, and the 47th were dispersed 
by artillery and tho regiment was struek of! the army list, Tho other 
two regiments escaped without punishment. — tin I 

2 Uovornmmit to Oapt. Wade, 2nd .May IK‘>7 

3 Murray, IlanjU^h, p. 147. About flu,7time the. joiirnrvi,,.,, 

and studies of the_ enthusiastm scholar (Wmi. de Korea, and the 
establishment of Simla an a British post, liad made the Chine.,, „f 
libet as curious about the English in one way as Raujit,Stitch was 
in another. 1,1ms the authorities at (lure appear to have addressed 
the author! ios of JUwfihir, an English dop/saloney,mVvffS 
in amtionlr timo» tlwro wan no mention of fi m “ ,5 (j r 

I'arangluH or tranks), a bad and small people, whereas new many 
visaed the upper countries every year, and had earned the chief of 
Bissohir to make preparations for their movements. The (treat haunt 
was displeased, and armies had been ordered to l«, watchful. The 
English should to urged to keep within their own limits, or. it they 
wanted an alliance, they could go by Kt ,a p, pekin, Tim rteople <?[ 

Of tho E,fells, - y lm tb " wmlth " kI 11,0 in LAlhm 

»t tho English . tho emperor was ,H> puklmt (ISO miles) higher than 

they ,• lm ruled over the four elements; a war would involve tho 

* th " KnglW. should remain within 
ttioir bount arhis; and so < m , m a strain of deprecation and hviH-r. 

1827 ) A « on1, Sttl,at ' , * u to Itesident at liulhi, 2<lth Milreli 


Lord 
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Uio British 
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< i»»ripraL 

mi. 
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1827 ~ 8 ’ the political agent at Ambala, who again had under him an 
assistant, Capt. Wade, at Ludhiana, mainly in connexion 
with the affairs of the garrison of that place. When (apt 
Wade was at Lahore, the Maharaja expressed a wish that* 
for the sake of dispatch in business, the agency for in’s (’is- 
Sutlej possessions should be vested in the oilieerat Ludhiana 
subordinate to the resident at Delhi, but independent of fhe 
officer at Ambala . 3 This wish was complied with hot 
in attempting to define the extent of (he territories in 
question, it was found that there were several doubtful 
Discus points to be settled. Itanjlt Singh claimed supremacy over 
rights to Lhamkaur, and Annndpur Makhowal, and other phces 

tSSS X°Tf^ S ° tlW y 0r R 'I , ''e.senlatives of 

the Sutlej, 011111 Gob,luL IIc also claimed Wliadni, which, » few years 

Spur 1 b !' J '° re ’J la(lbc ] en Wrcsled »««« “» U»e plea that it was 
Whadni, ’ J»s mother-m-law’s ; and he claimed Ferozcpnro, then held 

poT&e , by .V hiWkSS widow » ail<l 5lIso aU thu Alduvvaiia districts, 

1 ’ • besides others which need not be particularized;' The 

claims of the Maharaja over Kero/.epore and (be ancestral 
possessions of Fateh Singh Ahluwatia were rejected : bul 
the British title to supremacy over Whadni could „o 1,,’,,,-er 
it was iound, be maintained. The claims of Lahore" to 
Chainkaur and Anandpur Makhmvfd acre expediently 
admitted, for the British right did not seem worth maintain- 
mg and the affairs of the priestly class of Sikhs could be 
best managed by a ruler of their own faith* Hamit Sin-h 

continued to aduuro us a ooiiiinuiidin- imsiliou ;. i„ lL 

I ^ a P fc ' ^ado to Bosideat at Delhi, l»Uth Juno 1SL'7 
a ftt iMhi ’ 41,1 ' 

■*«*«*. 

.f '" 1 

collateral hom (who had imf „ i • V r J , ' 4 <rrf?un 

practice of the EndiHii tin/VmV uatrr<niu ’ h'wvcr, U {hi- 

the IWoporo cUumanta might readily’k fmm.’flvill •“ h "'""' " f 
of cases connected with the Sikh stall's ' 11,M1 

• STsTcark M iU M >"’ 1 ><» **. IttfH. 

lb.J Capt. Murray talked of tiro ‘strou, and i WJK1 vtm t 
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settlement generally was such as seeme< I to lessei t {he chances iftjf*. 
of future collision between the two governments. 

Ranjlt Singh’s connexion with the English thus became Omda;d 
more and more close, and about the same time he began to 
resign himself in many instances to the views of his new sLi^liis 
favourites of Jammu. The Maharaja had begun to notice trothers, 
the boyish promise of HIra Singh, the soil of Dhi&n Singh, j^£ S0 "’ 
and he may have been equally pleased with the native 
simplicity, and with the tutored deference, of the child. 

Ho gave him the title of Kftju, and his father, true to the 
Indian feeling, was desirous of establishing the purity of his 
descent by marrying his son into a family of local power and 
of spotless genealogy. The betrothal of a daughter of the i>„ 
deceased Sansar Cliand of Kiingra was demanded in the marrim'i- "1 
year 1828, and the reluctant consent of the new chief, ill( „ 
Aurudh Cliand, was obtained when he unwillingly had put die family 
himself wholly, in the power of Dhifm Singh by visiting I’l.luX”" 
Lahore with his sisters for the purpose of joining in the is-'h. 
nuptial ceremonies of the son of Fateh Singh Ahluwalia. 

The proposed degradation rendered the mother of tin; girls 
more indignant perhaps than the head of the family, and 
she contrived to escape with them to the south of the Sutlej. Plis-lil < if 
Aurudh Cliand was required to bring them back, but he 
himscli also lied, and his possessions were seized. The «iami 
mother died of grief and vexation, and the son followed her K "“- 
to the grave, after idly attempting to induce the Knglish 
to restore him by force of arms to his little principality. 

Sansar Cliand had.left several illegitimate children, and in 

182P the disappointed Maharaja endeavoured to obtain 

some revenge by marrying two of the daughters himself, 

and by elevating u son to the rank of liftjfi,and investing him 

with an estate out of life father’s ehiefship. The marriage KAjr, Him 

ox IRra Singh to a maiden, of bin own degree wan celebrated 

during the .same year with much Njpleuriour, umi the greatness 

fortresH ’ of Feroscepero having heeti reeovered by Lunjit Nimdu for 
the widow propnetmsM from whom it had lieen prized hy a c-laimanf 
(Upt, Murray to UmAgent, at Delhi, t>0(h .July 1823), and’i he auoiemn 
u.o ix >rll r U ^ wimilurl .yhdlwd (({ovemmenf to Apt-id at Delhi, h .Jan, 

of tho political and wiUiury udvaulapeM of Ferozepore. over 
Ludluana* ° 1 
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' CVCn thC ChiCfS “** 

presents^on the oee as ioS ^ C °^ atuIati ^ and their 

oipd r t r^h^ 

Bareilly in Upper India, had been a folk.wrlf Z °f 
mercenary leader, Amir wh-i,, i * , , JW r 01 tf ie great 

when the military force of Ids chief w "'T h f en, P Io yment 
successful termination 0 f t t Cf WaS br ° ken “P «» the 
Maratha and pS P o^ *** 

recognition by the English L i CF ^ mir -k^n’s own 

Saiyid went to Delhi and an ? epen f ,ent l )rill <-C- The 

AM„. “ “V. 

sanctity of Ahmad wW ,1 h y carnal by the superior 

*>» ««ft for!,* Of 
tjo .1 to tlic praSteTf CHT-“ V ! > ““ 1 to “*»» »««>- 

*«»“wfffloot'of «,o '™Co“;" f r n “ 

but douS^'S'X ,T 111 “* 

SoiyM os life i„ lmUo .Si"" 1 "" 1 ” to tho 

disciples and devoted followers.* ’ 

Govcraiuoirt, I47 ’ 148 » 1111(1 Bowdent at Delhi to 


Uasisof tho Paid. > „„,u7 ‘ 7 ”™neu uu> Tuhm-id- 

dividod into two portions nfJi in W “ B J ,n ntod in (Jaicutfa. u ; H 
tlw work of Ismail, tho socond nar/p^ S f ou ^ (s u w<I»rHlood |, (! 
of another person, P fc boj, «ujfonor, and tho production 

I earned ato^^co^proheS^foe^ th ° T ui<m ‘ th at the wise ami 

fnrt“ b bad hoon »»d up armuit tho 0 ™ l ° H< ,‘ . himB '’ lf imd «“<> 
instruction, and that Ho, the Lord wt ', l " d !« aon,n( ' { '>r their 
ihoro woro two things ossontfaT i , a(I . mi(,mi<l olxslienoo easy, 
was u> know no ot l and 11 * I b * lxef in ‘h° unity of <iod, w 1W 
obedience to the law“£* heldSlV^ ^ which was 

« u,d0 ’ put tho word of V& ww h^ T }l i,w Btti,ltB t( > I** 
tlio writings of the jn 0UH wil T' ” (1,11 u bn attended to, aitiioiH, 

road for odiiiewtion.’ * ' 4 >*cod with tho tieripLuvvx, might bn 

Lil ° ^ olmjptoi trouts of tho unh v ,»f n i , . 

io unity of God, and m it tlio writer 
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. A pilgrimage was preached as a suitable beginning for all 
undertakings, and Ahmad’s journey to Calcutta in 1822, 
for the purpose of embarkation, was one of triumph, 
although his proceedings were little noticed until his 
presence in a large city gave him numerous congregations* 
He set sail for Mecca and Medina, and he is commonly 
believed, but without reason, to have visited Constantinople. 
After an absence of four years he returned to Delhi, and 
called upon the faithful to follow him in a war against in¬ 
fidels. He acted as if he meant by unbelievers the Sikhs 
alone, but his precise objects are imperfectly understood. 
He was careful not to offend the English ; hut the mere 
supremacy of a remote nation over a wide and populous 
country gave him ample opportunities for unheeded agita¬ 
tion. In, 1820 he left Delhi with perhaps five hundred 
attendants, and it was arranged that other bands should 
follow in succession under appointed leaders. He made 
some stay at Tonk, the residence of hm old master, Ainir 
Khan, and the son of the chief, the present Xawab, was 
enrolled among the disciples of t he new saint. 1 le obtained 
considerable assistance, at least in money, front the youthful 
convert, and ho proceeded through the desert to Kimirpur 
in Sind, where he was well received by Mir Rustam Khan, 
and where he awaited the junction of the ,* (Ihhm \ or 
fighters for the faith, who were following him, Ahmad 


1822 - 6 , 


His pilgri¬ 
mage. 


Hi# 

journey 
through 
Jbijputfma 
arid Shut, 
to K Hilda- 
h.ir and 

iVdumar* 


deprecate# the supplication of Mints, angels, to., oh Impious, He 
declares tho reasons given lor such worship to fm futile, ami to show 
an utter ignorance of (loci’# word, * The ancient idolater# had like¬ 
wise said that they merely venerated powers and divinities, and did 
not regard them as tho equal of the Almighty ; hut Hod himself had 
answered these heathens. Likewise, the Phrwfinw? had been admo¬ 
nished for giving to dead monks and friars the honour due to the 
Lord. Uod is alone, ami comf ninitm he ho* none; prostration ami 
adoration are due to him, and to no other,’ The writer proomb* in 
a similar strain, but assumes some doubtful fnmiihm®, m that Mtdiwn* 
mad says Uod is one, and man learn i from hi# parent# that ho watt 
born ; lie believes his mother, him! yet ho diitnwts tint upoatte i or 
that an evil-doer who haw faith in a hotter man than the mmt> pious 
idolater. 

I ho printed Urdu Koran# am eagerly bought by all who etui 
altord tho money, and who know of their mdntenm 
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—.- m ; ireIled lo K«ndahilr, but his projects were mistrusted <*r 

Houses the IilIslII Hlc^rslood ; ]»« received no encouragement from fh 

* 1< ‘ proceeded northward 
war. through the Glnlzai country, and in the beginning of 1^7 

he crossed the Kabul river to Panjtfir in the t'sufzai hill's 
between Peshawar and the Indus . 1 ' ’ 

SsMh t T !. !e j‘ ilr fumil - v is »*“ «•»««• <‘ni)seijuenee an,on K the 
foils warlike l -suizais, and as the t ril.e ha<) become apprehensive 

Sis 01 l !l e <U : si « ns ‘f Yar Mulummmd Khan, whos ( . dependence 
utAIiOm, Sm «' !l fovured Iuni from danger on the sale of 

7 * Ka ,u * lJ “‘ hiu -V i( i a, «' i«'« ‘ < Jbfwis ’ were hailed as deliverers 
and the authority or supremacy of Ahmad was ueiierallv 
admitted. He led his ill-equipped host p, attack a detach¬ 
ment oi Sikhs, which had been moved forward to Akdn 
a lew miles above Atfoek, under the <• 0101,01101 of HfJh 

Th"^n n<li,a ' nVUl: , < ’ 0l ' tUl: XUm ’ as -Maharaja. 

Jhe Sikh commander entrenched his posilhm, an.I n-pul^j 

the tumultuous assault of the mountaineers with con¬ 
siderable loss, hut as he could not follow up his success the 

•inl^r M 1 hlWUt *! 1 !'*' ,! ' r Sai - Vi,i i'wn'ase, 

•m.l hn Miihaiiunad deemed it prudent to ,.„ter into an 
apwn.ent oht if; ii,« him lo r<-spe«.(. (he territories of the 
i Mdzais. I l,e e„ r i,ed governor u f Peshawar is aeeused of 

. ....-«u“ <£ 

year the fact or the report was made use of by (lie 
btuyid as a reason for appealing to anus. Yar Muhammad 

from n rpHfH'ptaiiJti Mauli u-Ih> I it-.<»»•;.. * f{ . , ; * 1 m *uh1 

both of wluim are now in tin,mumble empbiv huh • <hirHup A T< uf 1 
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w£is defeated and mortally wounded, and Peshawar was 1830. 

perhaps saved to his brother, Sultan Muhammad, by the -*- 

presence of a Sikh force under the Prince Sher Singh and ySmu-^" 
General Ventura, which had been moved to that quarter hainma( l, 
under pretence of securing for the Maharaja a long-promised Ss wolmK 
horse of famous breed named Laila, the match of one of 1829 - 
equal renown named Kahar, which Ranjit Singh had already 
prided himself on obtaining from the Barakzai brothers. 1 

The Sikh troops withdrew to the Indus, leaving Sultan Saiyid Al> 
Muhammad Khan and his brothers to guard their fief or mad Shah 
dependency as they could, and it would even seem that r^ sthe 
Ranjit Singh hoped the difficulties of their position, and the 183 °- 
insecurity of the province, would justify its complete reduc¬ 
tion. 2 But the influence of Saiyid Ahmad reached to 
Kashmir, and the mountaineers between that valley and the 
Indus were unwilling subjects of Lahore. Ahmad crossed 
the river in June 1830, and planned an attack upon the 
Sikh force commanded by Harl Singh Nalwa and General 
Allard ; but he was beaten off, and forced to retire to the He is corn- 
west of the river. In a few months he was strong enough to ^ire but 
attack Sultan Muhammad Khan; the Barakzai was de- fads upon 
feated, and Peshawar was occupied by the Saiyid and his s ^Su- 
‘ Ghazis His elation kept pace with his success, and, hammad 
according to tradition, already busy with his career, he oceupi™ d 
proclaimed himself Khalif, and struck a coin in the name of Peshawar, 

‘ Ahmad the Just, the defender of the faith, the glitter of 183a 
whose sword scattercth destruction among infidels The 
fall of Peshawar caused some alarm in Lahore, and the force 
on the Indus was strengthened, and placed uader the 

1 Cf. Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp, 146,149. The followers of Saiyid 
Ahmad holiovo that poison was administorod, and describe tho 
‘ Ghiizi ’ as suffering much from its effects. 

General Ventura at last sueccodod in obtaining a Laila, but that 
tho roal horso, so named, was transferred, is doubtful, and at one 
time it was declared to bo dead. (Capt. Wado to tho Resident, 

Delhi, 17th May 1829.) 

2 Capt. Wado to the Rosidont, Delhi, 13th Sept. 1830. Tho 
Maharaja also rosorvod a cause of quarrel with the Sarakzais, on 
account of tlioir reduction of tho Khattaks, a tribe which Ranjit 
Singh said Fateh Khan, tho Wazxr, bad agreed to leave independent. 

(Capt. Wado to Govornmont, 9th Dee. 1831.) 
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command of Prince Slier Singh. The petty Muhammadan 
duels generally, with whom self-interest overcame faifh 
were averse to the domination of the Indian adventurer’ 
and tlie imprudence of Saiyid Ahmad gave umbrage to ids 
Usufzai adherents. lie had levied from the peasants a tithe 
oi their goods, and this measure caused little or no dis¬ 
satisfaction, for it agreed with their notion of the rights of 
a religious teacher; but his decree that all the young women 
of marriageable age should be at once wedded, interfered 
with the profits of Afghan parents, proverbially avaricious 
and who usually disposed of their daughters to the wealthiest 
bridegroom^. But when Saiyid Ahmad was accused, perhaps 
unjustly, of assigning the maidens one by one to his needy 
Indian followers, liis motives were impugned, ami the dis 
content was loud. Early i« November l«:io he was con¬ 
strained to relinquish Peshawar to Sultan Muhammad at a 
fixed tribute, and he proceeded to the left, bank of the Indus 

t'L S f Ve kpf 0 t0 , th “ Sikhs - t,1<! .Saiyid depended chiefly on 
the lew Ghfizis who had followed his fortunes throughout. 

IT/ ° n TT ”* S ’T recti,mary * ,,irifc of Muzuffarahad and 

lfeMIMM T r T 8 Us,,feal U(1,lt ' rcnls »«wl greatly decreased.’ 

lull khans were soon brought under subjection by 
tiie efforts of Slier Singh and the governor of Kashmir ; vet 
Alunad continued active, and, in a desultory warfare iunid 
ugged mountains, success for a time attended him ; hut, 
T"?”* * ^' ssatl °a of the frequent conflicts, lie was surprised’ 

' y »> May 1831, at a place called Balakol, and fallen 

tl!?"cMri!“ n r Th ° C T' 1V ' UiS at oncc < ‘ XIK ' ik,(! deputies, 
J'l- ff , < ISIK ' rS< '' m (,is £ lli ' s<; > and the family of the 

S ;f ,l hatlt ‘‘ ncd t0 Hindustan to find an honourable asylum 
with their friend the Nawiib of Tonk. 1 J 

frienT T™ 0 ° f R<U1J ’ Tt Sinffh waH n<,w »t its height, and his 
friendship was sought by distant sovereigns. I„ !«•><> 

agents from Baluehistfin brought horses to U,c Sikh ruler* 
and hoped that the frontier posts of Ilarraml and I>njal,’ 

dates ill that amT thTprevi,!^* yt-nr’ ~rf “■- <I 

5 sj&Sff i"r 

s,!:s s, .. *.. "> 
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westward of the Indus, which his feudatory of Bahawalpur 1831 . 

had usurped, would be restored to the Khan. 1 The Malia- -— 

raja was likewise in communication with Shah Mahmud of dS Balu ' 
Herat, 2 and in 1830 he was invited, by the Bsiiza Bai of ShahMah- 
Gwalior, to honour the nuptials of the young Sindhia with mfid * 
his presence. 3 The English were at the same time not with- ^ ® aiza 
out a suspicion that he had opened a correspondence with Gwalior. 
Russia, 4 and they were themselves about to flatter him as The Rus- 
one necessary to the fulfilment of their expanding views of and 
just influence and profitable commerce. English. 

In the beginning of 1831, Lord William Bentinck, the Lord Ben- 
Governor-General of India, arrived at Simla, and a Sikh 
deputation waited upon his Lordship to convey to him General, at 
Ranjit Singh’s complimentary wishes for his own welfare 
and the prosperity of his Government. The increasing 
warmth of the season prevented the dispatch of a formal 
return mission, but Capt. Wade, the political agent at 
Ludhiana, was made the bearer of a letter to the Maharaja, 
thanking him for his attention. The principal duty of the 
agent was, however, to ascertain whether Ranjit Singh 
wished, and would propose, to have an interview with Lord 
William Bentinck, for it was a matter in which it was 
thought the English Viceroy could not take the initiative. 5 
The object of the Governor-General was mainly to give the A meeting 
world an impression of complete unanimity between, the ^tliRan- 
two states; but the Maharaja wished to strengthen his jit Singh, 
own authority, and to lead the Sikh public to believe his b^both 1 ^ 

parties for 

1 Capt. Wado to the Resident at Delhi, 3rd May 1829, and 29th different, 
April 1830. Harrand was once a place of considerable repute. (See reasoas * 
Munshi Mohan Lai, Journal, under date 3rd March 1836.) The 
Bahawalpur Memoirs show that the Nawab was aided by the treachery 

of others in acquiring it. The place had to be retaken by General 
Ventura (as the author learnt from that officer), when Bahawal 
Khan was deprived of his territories west of the Sutlej. 

2 Capt, Wade to Resident at Delhi, 21st Jan. 1829, and 3rd. Dec. 

1830. „ t • 

3 Capt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 7th April 1830. The Maharaja 
declined the invitation, saying Sindhia was not at Lahore when 
Mb son was married. 

4 Capt, Wad© to Resident at Delhi, 24th August 1830. 

5 Government to Capt. Wade, 28th April 1831, and Murray, Ranjit 
Singh, p, 162. 
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dynasty was acknowledged as the proper head of the 
‘ Khalsa l>y the predominant, English rulers. The able 
chief, liar! Singh, was one of those most, averse to the recog¬ 
nition of the right of the Prince Kliarak Singh, and the 
heir apparent himself would seem to have been aware of 
the feelings of the Sikh people, for he had the year before 
opened a correspondence with the Governor of Bombay, as 
if to derive hope from the vague terms of a complimentary 
reply. 1 Ranjlt Singh thus readily proposed a meeting, and 
one took place at Rupar, on the banks of the Sutlej, in the 
month of October (1831). A present of horses from the 
King of England had, in the meantime, reached Lahore, by 
the Indus and Ravi rivers, under the escort of Lieut. Burnes, 
and during one of the several interviews wit h the Governor- 
General, Ranjlt Singh had sought for and obtained a written 
assurance of perpetual friendship. 2 The impression went 
abroad that his family would be supported by the English 
Government, and ostensibly Ranjlt Singh’s objects seemed 
wholly, as they had been partly, gained. But his mind was 
not set at ease about Sind ; vague accounts bad reached 
him of some design with regard to (hut country ; lie plainly 
hinted his own schemes, and observed the Amirs had no 
efficient troops, and that they could not be well disposed 
towards the English, as they bad (brown difficulties in the 
way of Lieut. Burnes’s progress. 2 But, the Governor-General 

1 With regard to this interchange of letters, see (ho Persian 
Secretary to tlio Political Secretary at Bombay, (ith July 1 M.'in. 

That Ranjlt Singh was jealous, personally,‘of Harl Singh, or that 
the sorvant would havo proved a traitor to*the living master, in not 
probahlo : but Harl Singh was a zealous Sikh and an ambitious 
man, and Kharak Singh was always full of doubts and apprehensions 
with rospoct to his succession and oven his safety. Hnnjit Sim'h’s 
r °S Md to tho llt Rupar, exaggerated, perhaps, 

by M. Allard, may bo learnt from Mr. Prinsep’s account in Murray, 
hm. 3 U Singh p. 1152 Col. Wado has informed Urn author tlmt 
tho whom ot the Sikh chiefs were said by Ranjlt Singh himself to 
bo averso to tho mooting with tho British (iovernor-deneml, 

2 Murray, Ranjit Singh, p. 

3 Murray, Ranjit Singh , p. 1(17. This opinion of Ranjlt Hingh 
about omdian troops may not bo pleasing to Urn victors of Dabo anil 
Mmru, altliough tlio Maharlijii impugned not fchoir courage hut tlrnir 
discipline and equipment. Bhfdi NliujiVn expedition of 1834, never¬ 
theless, served to show tho fairness of Ranjlt Singh’s ronclushms. 
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would not divulge to his inquiring guest and ally the tenor 
of propositions already on their way to the chiefs of Sind, 
confessedly lest the Maharaja should at once endeavour to 
counteract his peaceful and beneficial intentions. 3 - Ranjit 
Singh may or may not have felt that he was distrusted, but 
as he was to be a party to the opening of the navigation of 
the Indus, and as the project had been matured, it would 
have better suited the character and the position of the 
British Government had no concealment been attempted. 

The traveller Moorcroft had been impressed with the 
use which might be made of the Indus as a channel of British 
commerce, 1 2 and the scheme of navigating that river and its 
tributaries was eagerly adopted by the Indian Government, 
and by the advocates of material utilitarianism. One object 
of sending King William’s presents for Ranjit Singh by 
water was to ascertain, as if undesignedly, the trading value 
of the classical stream, 3 and the result of Lieut. Burnes’s 
observations convinced Lord William Bentinck of its 
superiority over the Ganges. There seemed also, in his 
Lordship’s opinion, good reason to believe that the great 
western valley had at one time been as populous as that of 
the east, and it was thought that the judicious exercise of 
the paramount influence of the British Government might 
remove those political obstacles which had banished 
commerce from the rivers of Alexander. 4 It was therefore 
resolved, in the current language of the day, to open the 
Indus to the navigation of the world. 

Before the Governor-General met Ranjit Singh, he had 
directed Col. Pottingcr 5 to proceed to Hyderabad, to nego¬ 
tiate with the Amirs of Sind the opening of the lower 
portion of the river to all boats on the payment of a fixed 

1 Murray, Banjtt Singh, pp, 107, 168. The whole of the tenth 
chapter of Oapt. Murray’s book, which includes the meeting at 
Mu par, may be regarded as the composition of Mr. Prinsep, tho 
Secretary to Government, with the Governor-General. 

2 Moorcroft, Travels, ii 338. 

3 Government to Col. Pottingcr, 22nd Oct. 1831, and Murray, 
Ran jit Singh, p. 153. 

4 Government to OoL Pottinger, 22nd Oct. 1831. 

r > j Afterwards Sir H. 12. Pottinger, Bart., first Governor of Hong 
Kong,. Ed.] 


1831. 


The scheme 
of opening 
the Indus 
to 

commerce. 
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1831. toll; 1 and, two months afterwards, or towards the end of 
19th Dec *8^1, he wrote to the Maharaja that the desire he had 
1831. formerly expressed to see a steamboat, was a proof of his 

enlightened understanding, and was likely to be gratified 
before long, as it was wished to draw closer the commercial 
relations of the two states. Capt. Wade was at the same 
time sent to explain, in person, the object of Col. Pottinger’s 
mission to Sind, to propose the free navigation of the Sutlej 
in continuation of that of the Lower Indus, and to assure 
the Maharaja that, by the extension of British commerce, 
was not meant the extension of the British power. 2 But 
Hanjit Ranjit Singh, also, had his views and his suspicions. 3 In the 
views and south of the Punjab he had wrought by indirect means, as 
suspicions, long as it was necessary to do so among a newly conquered 
people. The Nawab of Bahawalpur, his manager of the 
country across to Dera Ghazi Khan, was less regular in his 
payments than he should have been, and his expulsion from 
the Punjab Proper would be profitable, and unaccompanied 
with danger, if the English remained neutral. Again, 
Bahawal Khan was virtually a chief protected by the British 
Government on the left bank of the Sutlej, and Lieut. 
Burnes was on his way up the Indus. The Maharaja, ever 
mistrustful, conceived that the political status of that 
officer’s observation would be referred to and upheld by 
his Government as the true and permanent one, 4 and hence 
the envoy found affairs in process of change when he left 
the main stream of the Indus, and previous to the interview 
He repels at Rupar, General Ventura had dispossessed Bahawal Khan 
putrasfrom of llis Lahore farms and of his ancestral territories on 
the Lower the right bank of the Sutlej. 6 Further, Shikarpur formed no 
Punjab, i Murray, Ranjit Singh,, p. 168. 

2 Government to Capt. Wade, 19th Dec. 1831. It is admitted 
that the mission, or the schemes, had a political reference to Russia 
and her designs, but the Governor-General would not avow his 
motives. (Murray, Ranjit Singh, p. 168.) 

3 Ranjit Singh’s attention was mainly directed to Sind, and 
a rumoured matrimonial alliance between one of the Amirs, or the 
son of one of them, and a Persian princess, caused him some anxiety. 
(Capt. Wade to Government, 5th Aug. 1831.) 

4 This view appears to have subsequently occurred to Oapt. Wade 

as having influenced the Maharaja. See his letter to Government, 
18th Oct. 1836. 5 Oapt. Wade to Government, 5th Nov. 1831. 
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part of the Sind of the Kalhoras or Talpurs ; it had only 1831-2. 
fallen to the latter usurpers after the death of Muhammad ~—— 
Azlm Khan, the wazlr of the titular king, Shah Ayub, and declares 
it continued to he held jointly by the three families of ^ ssu P erior 
Khairpur, Mirpur, and Hyderabad, as a fortuitous posses- ShikVrpur. 
sion. Ranjit Singh considered that he, as the paramount 
of the Barakzais of the Indus, had a better right to the 
district than the Amirs of south-eastern Sind, and he was 
bent upon annexing it to his dominions. 1 

Such was Ranjit Singh’s temper of mind when visited by Ranjit 
Cap t Wade to negotiate the opening of the Sutlej to British s P§ h 
traders. The Maharaja avowed himself well pleased, but the Ei^lish 
he had hoped that the English were about to force their way demands, 
through Sind; he asked how many regiments Col. Pottinger 1832 * 
had with him, and he urged his readiness to march and 
coerce the Amirs. 2 It was further ascertained that he had 
made propositions to Mir All Murad of Mirpur, to farm Dera 
GJm/i Khan, as if to sow dissensions among the Talpurs, 
and to gain friends for Lahore, while Col. Pottinger was 
winning allies for the English, 2 But he perceived that the 
Governor-General had resolved upon his course, and he 
gave ins assent to the common use of the Sutlej and Indus, 
ami to the residence of a British officer at Mitliankot to 
superintend the navigation, 4 He did not desire to appear Declaring, 
as if in opposition to his allies of many years, but he did not however, 
seek to conceal from Capt, Wade his opinion that the com- coirmierce 
mereinl measures of the English had really abridged his interfered 
political power, when he gave up for the time the intention poHcy? 8 
of seizing Shikarpuiv* 

1 'this argument was continually used by Ranjit Singh. Sec, 
for instance, Capt* Wado to Government, 15th Jan. 1837. 

a Capt. Wado to Government, 1st and 13th Fob. 1832. . 

9 Capt. Wado to Government, 21st .Deo. 1831 ; and Col. Pottinger 
to Government, 23rd Sept, 1837. 

1 See Appendices XX VIII and XXIX. A tariff on goods was at 
Jimt talked of, but subsequently a toll on boats was preferred. From 
the Himalayas to the sea the whole toll was fixed at 570 rupees, of 
which the Lahore (lyvorn merit got Rs. 155, 4, 0 for territories on the 
right bank, and Rh. 30, 5, l for territories on the left bank of the 
Sutlej. (Government to Capt. Wade, 9th Juno 1834, and Capt. 

Wade to Government, 13th Doc. 1835.) 

G Capt, Wado to Government, 13th Feb. 1832. 

O 2 
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Shah Shu- 
ja’s second 
expedition 
to Afghani¬ 
stan, 
1833-5. 


The Shah’s 
overtures 
to the 
English, 
1827. 


His nego¬ 
tiations 
with the 
Sindians, 
1831 ; t 
and with 
lianjlt 
Singh, 
1831. 


The gates 
of Soirmath 
and the 
slaughter 
Of kine. 


The connexion of the English with the nations of the 
Indus was about to be rendered more complicated by the 
revived hopes of Shah Sluija. That ill-fated king had taken 
up his abode, as before related, at Ludhiana, in the year 
1821, and he brooded at his leisure over schemes for the 
reconquest of Khorasan. In 1820 he was in correspondence 
with Ranjlt Singh, who ever regretted that the Shah was 
not his guest or his prisoner. 1 In 1827 he made propositions 
to the British Government, and he was told that he was 
welcome to recover his kingdom with the aid of RanjTt Singh 
or of the Sindians, but that, if he failed, his present hosts 
might not again receive him. 2 In 1829 the Shah was in¬ 
duced, by the strange state of affairs in Peshawar consequent 
on Saiyid Ahmad’s ascendancy, to suggest to Ranjlt Singh 
that, with Sikh aid, he could readily master it, and reign 
once more an independent sovereign. The Maharaja 
amused him with vain hopes, but the English repeated their 
warning, and the ex-king’s hopes soon fell. 3 In IBS! they 
again rose, for the Talpur Amirs disliked the approach of 
English envoys, and they gave encouragement to the tenders 
of their titular monarch. 4 Negotiations were reopened with 
Ranjlt Singh, who was likewise out of humour with the 
English about Sind, and he was not unwilling to aid the 
Shah in the recovery of his rightful throne ; but the views of 
the Sikh reached to the Persian frontier as well as to the 
shores of the ocean, and he suggested that it would he well 
if the slaughter of kine were prohibited throughout Afghani¬ 
stan, and if the gates of Somnath were restored to their 
original temple. The SMh was not prepared for these con¬ 
cessions, and he evaded them by reminding the Maharaja 
that his chosen allies, the English, freely took the lives 
of cows, and that a prophecy foreboded the downfall 
of the Sikh empire on the removal of the gates from 
Ghazni. 6 


A Capt. Wado to the Resident at Delhi, 25th July 182th 

2 Resident at ‘Delhi to Capt. Wade, 25th July 1827. 

3 Government to Resident at Delhi, 12th June 1829. 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th Kept. 1831. 

5 Capt. Wade to Government, 21st Nov. 1831.—-Considering the 
ridicule occasioned by the subsequent removal by the English of 
those traditional gates, it may gratify the approvers and originators 
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In 1832 a rumoured advance of the Persians against 1832. 

Herat gave further encouragement to Shah Shuja in his - 

designs. 1 The perplexed Amirs of Sind offered him assistance gotiltof 
if he would relinquish his supremacy, and the Shah promised witIx tb « 
acquiescence if he succeeded.* To Ranjit Singh the Shah IndiaS* 
offered to waive Ms right to Peshawar and other districts 1832 * 
beyond the Indus, and also to give an acquittance for the 
Koh-i-nur diamond, in return for assistance in men and 
money. The Maharaja was doubtful what to do ; he was 
willing to secure an additional title to Peshawar, but he 
was apprehensive of the Shah’s designs, should the expedi¬ 
tion be successful. 3 He wished, moreover, to know the 
precise views of the English, and he therefore proposed that 
they should be parties to any engagement entered into, for 
he had no confidence, he said, in Afghans. 4 Each of the 
three parties had distinct and incompatible objects. Ranjit 
Singh wished to get rid of the English commercial objections 
to disturbing the Amirs of Sind, by offering to aid the right¬ 
ful political paramount in its recovery. The ex-king thought 
the Maharaja really wished to get him into his power, and 
the project of dividing Sind fell to the ground. 5 The 
Talpur Amirs, on their part, thought that they would save 
Shikarpur by playing into the Shah’s hands, and they 
therefore endeavoured to prevent a coalition between him 
and the Sikh ruler. 6 

The Shah could not come to any satisfactory terms with The 
Ranjit Singh, but as his neutrality was essential, especially ^ftoent 
with regard to Shikarpur, a treaty of alliance was entered about the 

Shah’s 

of that measure to know that they were of some local importance, attempts; 
When the author was at Bahawalpur in 1845, a number of Afghan 
merchants came to ask him whether their restoration could be 
brought about—for the repute of the fane (a tomb made a temple by 
superstition), and the income of its pir or saint, had much declined. 

They would carefully convey them hack, they said, and they added 
that they understood the Hindus did not want them, and that of 
course they could be of no valuo'to the Christians ! 

1 Government to Capt. Wade, 19th Oet. 1832. 

2 Capt, Wade to Government, 15th Sept. 1832. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 13th Dec, 1832. 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, 31st Dec, 1832. 

5 Capt, Wade to Government, 9th April 1833. 

6 Capt. Wade to Government, 27th March 1833. 
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18S2 - into by which the districts beyond the Indus, and in *j > 
possession of the Sikhs, were formally ceded to theMahar" 
The English had also become less averse to his attempt 
he was assured that his annual stipend would he couth 
to his family , and no warning was held out to him imiimt 
returning, as had before been done. 2 A third of his yearlv 
allowance was even advanced to him : but the noM' Ji 
agent was at the same time desired to impress unon^n 
people, that the British Government had no interest in ti! 
Shah’s proceedings, that its policy was one of eo 
but Dost neutrality, and it was added that Dost Muhammad 

sa*,»«*» * f™ "iltaT'S 

is alarmed, Muhammad had mastered Kabul shortly after Mnhnm.* i 
***“’■ <“> he soon leaj 
friendship, hensive of the English. In 1882 he cautioned (he AoJI p 
Sind against allowing them to establish u 
factory m Shikarpur, as Shah Shujii would ecri-dnlv I 

fonow t0 ^ it with an arrny ; 4 fmd 

m the usual way, to ascertain the views of ti i( » 

jzt of Indi * by "“” a int ° * 

in u “ or IM.rmry 

*“"■ iiMsssss 

‘Chaonis’, or military , ea n tonm™fi!° a | ° r houses, into 

become notorious as as Kabul i)™tM,T li "V h,i hAwnl, 
however, was to keep Shah Shuiaat i ,S M »»»m object, 

o have held that he was safe from the EntrfL'h’i f”* ^’1 ,d ' Vtt -Y H st »niB 
Lahore remained unshaken For nmol 8 - ! t,10 mselvoH so long as 
which the English were thrm^vT+ f f 10 *} 14 * mstanco of the extent in 
the Asiatic JonrZ"^ ° gf** 0 h ° witl ‘ S 

Capt Wade to & A 


The Shah 
sets out, 
Feb. 1833. 
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the middle of May, and he entered Shikarpur without 1833 ~ 5 - 
opposition. The Sindians did not oppose him, but they 
rendered him no assistance, and they at last thought it 
better to break with him at once than to put their means 
into his hands for their own more assured destruction. 1 But 
they were signally defeated near Shikarpur on the 9th Defeats the 
January 1834, and they willingly paid 500,000 rupees in 
cash, and gave a promise of tribute for Shikarpur, to get 1834. 
rid of the victor’s presence. 2 The Shah proceeded towards 
Kandahar, and he maintained himself in the neighbourhood 
of that city for a few months ; but, on the 1st July, he was 
brought to action by Dost Muhammad Khan and his But is 
brothers, and fairly routed. 3 After many wanderings, and 
an appeal to Persia and to Shah Kamran of Herat, and also 1st July 
an attempt upon Shikarpur, 4 he returned to his old asylum r ’ eturns 
at Ludhiana in March 1835, bringing with him about to Ludhia- 
250,000 rupees in money and valuables. 5 na ’ 1835, 

Ranjlt Singh, on his part, was apprehensive that Shah 
Shuja might set aside their treaty of alliance, so he resolved kanjit 
to guard' against the possible consequences of the ex-king s si ^p ic j 0us 
probable success, and to seize Peshawar before his tributaries of Shah 
could tender their allegiance to Kabul. 6 A large force, under 
the nominal command of the Maharaja’s grandson, Nau ens himself 
Nihal Singh, but really led by Sirdar Hari Singh, crossed 
the Indus, and an increased tribute of horses was demanded Peshawar 
on the plea of the prince’s presence, for the first time, at the ^“f nions? 
head of an army. The demand would seem to have been 1834. 
complied with, but the citadel of Peshawar was nevertheless 
assaulted and taken on the 6th May I834. 7 The hollow 
negotiations with Sultan Muhammad Khan are understood 
to have been precipitated by the impetuous Hari Singh, 
who openly expressed his contempt for all Afghans, and 


1 Capt. Wade to Government, 25th Aug. 1833, and the Memoirs of 
the Bahawalpur Family. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 30th Jan. 1834. 

9 Capt. Wade to Government, 25th July 1834- 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, 21st Oct. and 29th Dec. 1834, and 


6th Feb. 1845. 

5 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th March 1835. 

6 Capt. Wade to Government, 17th June 1834. 

7 Capt. Wade to Government, 19fch May 1834. 
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1832 ~ 6 * did not conceal his design to carry the Sikh arms beyond 
Peshawar. 1 

20th July The Sikhs were, in the meantime, busy elsewhere as well 
1832. as ji n Peshawar itself. In 1832 Han Singh had finally 
and the Zaia route< *Muhammadan tribes above Attock, and to better 
Deraj at ensure their obedience, he built a fort on the right side of 
the Indus. 2 In 1834 a force was employed against the 
reduced, Afghans of Tak and Bannu, beyond Dera Ismail Khan ; 
1832-6. but a considerable detachment signally failed in an attack 
upon a mountain stronghold, and a chief of rank and up¬ 
wards of 300 men were slain. The ill success vexed the 
Maharaja, and he desired his agent to explain to the British 
authorities the several particulars ; but lest they should 
still be disposed to reflect upon the quality of his troops, he 
reminded Capt. Wade that such things had happened before, 
that his rash officers did not wait until a breach had been 
effected, and that, indeed, the instance of General Gillespie 
and the Gurkhas at Kalanga afforded an exact illustration 
Chand’s ** a d ^ a ^ en place ! 3 In 1833 the grandson of Sansar 

grandson ^hand, of Katotch, was induced to return to his country, 
returns, and on his way through Ludhiana he was received with 
3 ‘ considerable ceremony by the British authorities, for the 
fame of Sansar Chand gave to his posterity some semblance 
of power and regal dignity. A jaglr or fief of 50,000 rupees 
was conferred upon the young chief, for the Maharaja was 
not disposed from nature to be wantonly harsh, nor from 
flan jit policy to drive any one to desperation. 4 During the same 

Snfs a year ;Ran j lt Sin gh proposed to send a chief to Calcutta with 
mission to presents for the King of England, and not improbably with 
1834-6^ the view of ascer taining the general opinion about his designs 
on Sind. The mission, under Gujar Singh Majlthla, Anally 

1 These views of Hari Singh’s were sufficiently notorious in the 
Punjab some years ago, when that chief was a person before the 
public. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 7th Aug. 1832. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 10th May 1834. Dera Ismail Khan 
and the country about it was not fairly brought into order until 
two years afterwards. (Capt. Wade to Government, 7th and 13th 
July 1836.) 

4 C a £t. Wade to Government, 9th Oct. 1833, and 3rd Jan. 
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took its departure in September 1834, and was absent a 1833-6. 
year and a half. 1 - 

Wheh Mr. Moorcroft was in Ladakh (in 1821, &c.), the Ranjit 
fear of Ranjit Singh was general in that country, and the Ladakh"** 
Sikh governor of Kashmir had already demanded the pay- 1821 . ’ 
ment of tribute ; 2 but the weak and distant state was little 
molested until the new Rajas of Jammu had obtained the 
government of the hill principalities between the Ravi and 
Jhelum, and felt that their influence with Ranjlt Singh was 
secure and commanding. In 1834 Zorawar Singh, Raja t^m, 
Gulab Singh’s commander in Kishtwar, took advantage of reduced by 
internal disorders in Leh, and declared that an estate, ■muSyas 
anciently held by the Kishtwar chief, must be restored. He 1834-5. 
crossed into the southern districts, but did not reach the 
capital until early in 1835. He sided with one of the con¬ 
tending parties, deposed the reigning Raja, and set up his 
rebellious minister in his stead. He fixed a tribute of 
30,000 rupees, he placed a garrison in the fort, he retained 
some districts along the northern slopes of the Himalayas, 
and reached Jammu with his spoils towards the close of 

1835. The dispossessed Raja complained to the Chinese 
authorities in Lassa; but, as the tribute? continued to be 
regularly paid by his successor, no notice was taken of the 
usurpation. The Governor of Kashmir complained that 
Gulab Singh’s commercial regulations interfered with the 
regular supply of shawl wool, and that matter was at once 
adjusted ; yet the grasping ambition of the favourites never¬ 
theless caused Ranjit Singh some misgivings amid all their 
protestations of devotion and loyalty . 3 

But Ranjit Singh’s main apprehensions were on the side Ranjit 
of Peshawar, and his fondest hopes in the direction of Sind. cSfto^his 
The defeat which the Amirs had sustained diminished their claims on 
confidence in themselves, and when Shah Shuja returned ^ k gFP ur 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 11th Sept. 1834, and 4th April 1836. sSd ^ 

2 Moorcroft, Travels , i. 420. 1835-6. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 27th Jan. 1835, and Mr. Vigne, 

Travels m Kashmir and Tibet , ii. 352 ; their statements being 
corrected or amplified from the author’s manuscript notes. The 
prince Kharak Singh became especially apprehensive of the designs 
of the Jammu family. (Capt. Wade to Government, 10th Auer. 

1836. ) 
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1835-6. beaten from Kandahar, Nur Muhammad of Hyderabad was 
Negoth- understood to be willing to surrender Shikarpur to the 
tions. Maharaja, on condition of his guarantee against the attempts 
of the ex-ldng . 1 But this pretext would not get rid of the 
English objections ; and Ranjit Singh, moreover, had little 
confidence in the Sindians. He kept, as a check over 
them, a representative of the expelled Kalhoras, as a pen¬ 
sioner on his bounty, in Rajanpur beyond the Indus ; 2 and, 
at once to overawe both them and the Barakzais, he again 
opened a negotiation with Shah Shuja as soon as he returned 
to Ludhiana . 3 But his main difficulty was with his British 
allies; and, to prove to them the reasonableness of his 
discontent, he would instance the secret aid which the 
Mazari freebooters received from the Amirs ; 4 he would 
again insist that Shikarpur was a dependency of the chiefs 
of Khorassan, 6 - and he would hint that the river below 
Mithankot was not the Indus but the Sutlej, the river of the 
treaty,—the stream which had so long given freshness and 
beauty to the emblematic garden of their friendship, and 
which continued its fertilizing way to the ocean, separating, 
yet uniting, the realms of the two brotherly powers of Hie 
East! ® 

Ranjit But the English had formed a treaty of navigation with 
ambition and the designs of Ranjit Singh were displeasing to 

displeasing them. They said they could not view without regret and 
English, disapprobation the prosecution of plans of unprovoked 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, f>th Feb. 1835. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 17th June 1834. Sarafraz Khan, 
otherwise called Ghulam Shah, was the Kalhora expelled by the 
Talpurs. Ho received Rajanpur in jaglr from Kabul, and was 
maintained in it by Ranjit Singh. The place was held to yield 
100,000 rupees, including certain rents reserved by the state, but the 
district was not really worth 30,000 rupees. 

8 Capt. Wade to Government, 17th April 1835, and other letters 
of the same year. The Maharaja still urged that the English should 
guarantee, as it were, Shah Shuju’s moderation in success ; partly, 
perhaps, because the greatness of the older dynasty of Ahmad Shah 
still dwelt in the mind of the first paramount of the Sikhs, but partly 
also with the view of sounding his European allies as to their real 
intentions. 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, 5th Oct. 1830. 

6 Capt. Wade to Government, 15th Jan. 1837. 

0 Capt. Wado to Government, 5th Get. 1836. 
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host ility against states to which they were bound by ties 1835-6. 

of interest and goodwill. 1 They therefore wished to dissuade -- 

Ranjlt Singh against any attempt on Shikarpur ; but they 
felt that this must be done discreetly, for their object was 
to remain on terms of friendship with every one, and to 
make their Influence available for the preservation of the 
general peace. 2 Such were the sentiments of the English ; 
but, in the meantime, the border disputes between the Sikhs 
and Sindians were fast tending to produce a rupture. In 
1833 the predatory tribe of Mazaris, lying along the right 
bank of the Indus, below Mithankot, had been chastised 
by the Governor of Multan, who proposed to put a garrison 
in their stronghold of Kojhnn, but was restrained by the 
Maharaja from so doing. 3 In 1835 the Amirs of Khairpur 
were believed to be instigating the Mazaris in their attacks 
on the Sikh posts ; and as the tribe was regarded by the 
English as dependent on Sind, although possessed of such 
a degree of separate existence as to warrant its mention in 
die commercial arrangements as being entitled to a fixed 
portion of the whole toll, the Amirs were informed that the 
English looked to them to restrain the Mazaris, so as to 
deprive Han jit Singh of all pretext for interference. 4 The 
aggressions nevertheless continued, or were alleged to be The MaM 
continued ; and in August 1836, the Multan Governor took p^g Ver 
formal possession of Hojhnn. 5 In the October following the keeps in 
Mazaris were brought to action and defeated, and the Sikhs 
occupied a fort culled Ken, to the south of Rojhan, and aggrandize- 
beyond the proper limit of that tribe. 6 meat. 

Thus was Han jit Singh gradually feeling his way by force ; The ob]\scts 
but the English had, in the meantime, resolved to go far English be- 
beyond him in diplomacy. It had been determined that 
(’apt. Rumen should proceed on a commercial mission to Commer¬ 
cial, 1836; 

i Government to Rapt. Wndo, 22nd Aug, 1B36.—This plea will 
recall to mind the usual argument of the Romans for interference, viz. 
that thi lf friends were not to bo molested by strangers. 
a Government to (‘apt. Wade, 22nd Aug, 1836. 
a Citpk Wade to Government, 27th May 1835, 

* Government to (’apt. Wade, 27thMay 1835, and5th Sept. 1836 ; 
anti Government Hi OoL Putting®* 19ih Bept. 1836. 
ft Oapt, Wade to Government, 20th Aug, 1836, 

6 (’apt, Wftdo to Government, 2nd Nov. 1836, 
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and they 
resolve on 
mediating 
between 
Kan jit 
Singh and 
the Sind¬ 
ians. 

The 
English 
desire 
to restrain 
Kanjit 
Singh 
without 
threaten¬ 
ing him. 


the countries bordering on the Indus, with the view of 
completing the reopening of that river to the trafiie of the 
world . 1 But the Maharaja, it was said, .should understand 
that their objects were purely mercantile, and that, indeed, 
his aid was looked for in establishing somewhere a great 
entrepdt of trade, such as, it had once been hoped, might 
have been commenced at Mithankot? Yet the views of the 
British authorities with regard to Sind were inevitably 
becoming political as well as commercial. The condition 
of that country, said the Governor-General, had been much 
thought about, and the result was a convieiion that the 
connexion with it should be drawn closer? The Anars, he 
continued, might desire the protection of the English against 
Ranjit Singh, and previous negotiations, which their fears 
or their hostility had broken off, might be renewed with a 
view to giving them assistance ; and, finally, it, was deter¬ 
mined that the English Government should mediate between 
Ranjit Singh and the Sindians, and afterwards adjust the 
other external relations of the Amirs when a Resident should 
be stationed at Hyderabad, 

With regard to Ranjit Singh, the English rulers observed 
that they were bound by the strongest considerations of 
political interest to prevent the extension of the Sikh 
power along the course of the Indus, and that, although 
they would respect the acknowledged territories of the 
MaharSja, they desired that his existing relations of peace 
should not be disturbed ; for, if war took place, the Indus 
would never be opened to commerce. The political agent 
was directed to use every means short of menace to induce 
Ranjit Singh to abandon his designs against Shikurpur; 
and Shah Shuja, whose hopes were still great, and whose* 
negotiations were stijl talked of, was to be told that if he 
left Ludhiana he must not return, and that the maintenance 
for his family would be at once discontinued. With regard 
to the Mazaris, whose lands had been actually occupied by 
the Sikhs, it was said that their reduction had effected an 
object of general benefit, and that the question of their 

1 Government to Capt, Wade, 5th Sept. 1836. 

2 Government to Oapt, Wade, 5th Sopt. 1836. 

8 Government to Col. Fottinger, 2«t h Sept. 1.H36, 
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permanent control could be determined at a iu%re 1836. ; 

period. 1 " 

The Sindians, on their part, complained that the fort*Tpe^' 
of Ken had been occupied, and in reply to Ranjlt Singh’s 
demand that their annual complimentary or prudential anSready 
offerings should be increased, or that a large sum should be t0 iesort to 
paid for the restoration of their captured fort, they avowed 
their determination to resort to arms. 2 Nor can there be Kanjit 
any doubt that Sind would have been invaded by the Sin S^ 
Sikhs, had not Col. Pottinger’s negotiations for their pro- ready f 
tection deterred the Maharaja from an act which he appre¬ 
hended the English might seize upon to declare th&ir alliance 
at an end. The princes Kharak Singh and Nau Nihal Singh 
were each on the Indus, at the head of considerable armies, 
and the remonstrances of the British political agent alone 
detained the Maharaja himself at Lahore. Nevertheless, 
so evenly were peace and war balanced in Ranjlt Singh’s 
mind, that Capt. Wade thought it advisable to proceed to 
his capital to explain to him in person the risks he would 
incur by acting in open opposition to the British Government. 

He listened, and at last yielded. His deference, he said, to but yields 
the wishes of his allies took place of every other considera- p^nta- 
tion; he would let his relations with the Amirs of Sind tionsof 
remain on their old footing, he would destroy the fort of 
Ken, but he would continue to occupy Rojhan and the 
MazSri territory. 8 Ranjlt Singh was urged by his chiefs not 
to yield to the demands of the English, for to their under¬ 
standing it was not clear where such demands would stop ; 
but he shook his head, and asked them what had become of 
the two hundred thousand spears of the Marathas ! 4 —and, 

1 Government to Capt. Wade, 26th Sept. 1836. 

* Capt. Wad© to Government, 2nd Nov, and 13th Dec, 1836. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 3rd Jan. 1837. 

4 Cl Capt. Wade to Government, 11th Jan. 1837. Ranjlt Singh 
not unfrequently referred to the overthrow of the Marathi power as a 
reason for remaining, under all and any circumstances, on good terms 
with his European allies. Seo also Col. Wade’s Narrative of Personal 
Services, p. 44, note. [Though the Maharaja kept loyally to his 
treaty of friendship with the English, he occasionally manifested 
some suspicion of their victorious advance in India, On one occasion 
he was shown a map of the country in which the English possessions 
were marked in red. The Maharaja asked what the red portions 
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—;-as if to show how completely he professed to forget or forgive 

the check imposed on him, he invited the Governor-General 
to be present at Lahore on the occasion of the marriage of 
the grandson whom he had hoped to hail as the conqueror 
of Sind. 1 Nevertheless he continued to entertain a hope 
that his objects might one day be attained ; he avoided 
a distinct settlement of the boundary with the Amirs, and 
Sues to of tlle ( l uestion of supremacy over the Mazaris. 2 Neither 
hold. Eoj- was he disposed to relinquish Rojhan ; the place remained 
ulterkr th a Sikh possession, and it may be regarded to have become 
views. formally such by the submission of the chief of the tribe in 
the year 1838. 3 

TheEngHsh 11 is now necessary to go back for some years to trace the 
zai^ B i8?qi' connexion tke English Government with the Rarakzai 
|ais, rulers of Afghanistan. Muhammad Azlm Khan died in 
1823, as has been mentioned, immediately after Peshawar 
became tributary to the Sikhs. His son Hablb-ullah nomi¬ 
nally succeeded to the supremacy which Fateh Khan and 
Muhammad Azlm had both exercised ; but it soon became 
evident that the mind of the youth was unsettled, and his 
violent proceedings enabled his crafty and unscrupulous 
uncle, Dost Muhammad Khan, to seize Kabul, Ghazni, and 
Jalalabad as his own, while a second set of his brothers 
held Kandahar in virtual independence, and a third governed 
Peshawar as the tributaries of Ranjlt Singh. 4 In the year 
1824 Mr. Moorcroft, the traveller, was upon the whole well 
satisfied with the treatment he received from the Barak- 

Suitun Mu Za * S? altkou £ k tkeir patronage cost him money. 0 A few 
hammacl y 0ars afterwards Sultan Muhammad Khan of Peshawar, 
c[t?tlie S0B ~ mos t to fear from strangers, opened a communica¬ 

tion with the political agent at Ludhiana, 6 and in 3820 he 


indicated, and on being told tossed tho map aside with the impatient 
remark, Sab lal hojaega (All will become red).-—Do.] 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 5th Jan. 1837. 

lOthAug m7° t0 Qovommmt ’ mh md 15th #th July, and 
3 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th Jan. 1838. 

Travds, ii. 345, &e, and Munshi Mohan Lal, 
Life, of Dost Muhammad Khun, i. 130, 153, &e. 

5 Moorcroft, Travels , ii. 346, 347. 

*0apt. Wade to the Resident at Delhi, 21st April 1828. 
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wished to negotiate as an independent chief with the 
British Government. 1 But the several brothers were 
jealous of one another, many desired separate principalities, 
Dost Muhammad aimed at supremacy, rumours of Persian 
designs alarmed them on the west, the aggressive policy 
of Ranjlt Singh gave them greater cause of fear on the east, 
and the chance presence of English travellers in Afghani¬ 
stan again led them to hope that the foreign masters of 
India might be induced to give them stability between 
contending powers. 2 In 1832 Sultan Muhammad Khan 
again attempted to open a negotiation, if only for the release 
of his son, who was a hostage with Ranjit Singh. 3 The 
Nawab, Jabbar Khan of Kabul, likewise addressed letters 
to the British frontier authority, and in 1832 Dost Muham¬ 
mad himself directly asked for the friendship of the English. 4 
All these communications were-politely acknowledged, but 
at the time it was held desirable to avoid all intimacy of 
connexion with rulers so remote. 5 6 

In 1834 new dangers threatened the usurping Barakzais. 
Shah Shuja had defeated the Sindians and had arrived in 
force at Kandahar, and the brothers once again endeavoured 
to bring themselves within the verge of British supremacy. 
They had heard of English arts as well as of English arms ; 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th May 1832. The brothers had 
already (1823, 1824) made similar proposals through Mr. Moorcroft. 
(See Travels, ii. 340.) 

2 Mr. Fraser and Mr. Stirling, of the Bengal Civil Service, were in 
Afghanistan, the former in 1826, apparently, and the latter in 1828. 
Mr. Masson also entered the country by way of the Lower Punjab 
in 1827, and the American, Dr. Harlan, followed him in a year by 
the same route. Dr. Harlan came to Lahore in 1829, after leading 
the English authorities to believe that he desired to constitute himself 
an agent between their Government and Shah Shuja, with reference 
doubtless to the ex-king’s designs on Kabul. (Resident at Delhi to 
Capt. Wade, 3rd Feb. 1829.) The Rev. Mr. Wolf should be included 
among the travellers in Central Asia at the time in question. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th May and 3rd July 1832. 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th July 1832, and 17th Jan. 1833. 
Col. Wade in the- Narrative of Personal Services , p. 23, note, regards 
these overtures of Dost Muhammad, and also the increased interest 
of Russia and Persia in Afghan affairs, to Lieut. Burnes’s Journey 

(to Bokhara, in 1832) and to Shah Shuja’s designs. 

6 Government to Capt. Wade, 28th Feb, 1833. 


1829-32. 
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Dost Mu¬ 
hammad 
formally 


I834 ' they knew that all were accessible of flattery, and Jabbar 
and Jabbar 101511 suddenly proposed to send his son to' Ludhiana in 

Ssson to dS ° rder ’ he SaM ’ that his mind might be im P rov ed by Euro- 
Ludhiana, P ean seience and civilization. 1 But Jabbar Khan, while he 

l 834 May ap P eared to adhere to Dost Muhammad rather than to 
others, had nevertheless an ambition of his own, and he was 
more than suspected of a wish to make his admiration of 
the amenities of English life the means of acquirin'* political 
power J Thus, doubtful of all about him. Dost Muhammad 
left Kabul to oppose Shah Shuja, but the Sikhs had, in the 
meantime, occupied Peshawar, and the perplexed ruler 
grasped once more at British aid as his only sure resource* 
^tendered his submission as a dependent of Great Britain, 
formally and having thus endeavoured to put his dominions in trust 
S" be ga ™ Shah Shuja battle. But the Shah was defeated, and 
to the the rejoicing victor forgot his difficulties. He declared war 

Mfe agaiaSt th , e Sikhs “ aceoimt of their upturn of Peshawar, 
1834 ; aad he endeavoured to make it a religious contest by rousing 

but defeats tlle Population generally to destroy infidel invaders 4 1 h- 

thC ?T d dfetinction of ‘ Ghazi ’’ champion of 
covers the faith > and the vague title of ‘ Amir which he infer 
confidence, preted ‘ the noble ’, for he did not care to wholly offend his 
brothers, whose submission he desired, and whose assistance 
was necessary to him. 5 

G ° St Muhammad Khan, amid all his exultation, was still 
attemptsto Wlllm g to use the intervention of unbelievers as well as the 

&. ™ 1 and 1,0 asked the «f 

India to help him m recovering Peshawar. 0 The youth 

who had been sent to Ludhiana to become a student was 

’ aVeS * ed Wlth the Powers of a diplomatist, and the Amir 

sought to prejudice the British authorities against the Sikhs 

by urging that Ms nephew and thtir guest had been treats 

thl p SUS F ldl0n > and had suffered restraint on his way across 
the Punjab. But the English had not yet thought ZZ 

2 Mad® to Government, 8th March 1834. 

JourS, lm, m Govommoilt ’ 1715 '«* a m«, 

4 S' w a ^ 0 i° ® ovomm( 'nt. 17tli .Tune 1834. 

Oapl. Wad© to Government, 25th, 8opt. 1824 

8 Snt wl 6 t t0 n OVOmm0nt ’ 27tlh ' r, w>- 1835.’ 

. Oapt. Wade to Government, 4th Jan. and 13th Poll. 1835. 
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2 t im t0 , bG “ ally for Purposes of their own and 
Dost Muhammad was simply assured that the son ofNawab 

stde o" t?e a SutT Id A be / e11 care of “ the «££ 
avoided ht S , J ‘. A dlrect t0 his solicitation was 

avoided, by enlarging on the partial truth that the Afghans 

were a commercial people equally with the English, and on 
the favourite scheme of the great traffickers of tlm world 
the opening of the Indus to commerce. It was hoped it 
was added that the new impulse given to trade Wild 

frifndsh^and^r 0 g °J emments to titivate a profitable 
lnendship, and the wondering Amir, full of warlike schemes 

was naively asked, whether he had any suggestions to X 
about a direct route for merchandise between SS and 
the great boundary river of the Afghans! * The English 
rulers had also to reply to Rnniw e;!Li, , gilsn 

„ lls:niV - ... . piy r° Kan J lf; Sm gb. -who was naturally 

ffis ™ « a T re ? Smg intimac y between his allies and 
his enemies, and who desired that the European lords might 

appear rather as his than as Dost Muhammad’s supportefs 
but the Governor-General observed that any endeavours 
o mediate would lead to consequences seriously embarrass¬ 
ing, and that Dost Muhammad would seem to have in- 

a,ss!stance.^ Cneral professions of amit y in *° promises of 

thUS l6ft t0 their own ®eans. 
f 3 Sm gb began by detaching Sultan Muhammad Khan ! 
rom tie Amir, with whom he had sought a refuge on the i 
occupation of Peshawar by the Sikhs ; and the ejected ! 
tributary listened the more readily to the Maharaja’s pro- : 
positions, as he apprehended that Dost Muhammad would 
!f a ! nPes l hawar for Unadt, should Ranjit Singh be beaten. 

ost Muhammad came to the eastern entrance of the 
Khaibar Pass, and Ranjit Singh amused him with proposals 
until he had concentrated his forces. On the 11th of May 
1835, the Amir was almost surrounded. He was to have J 
been attacked on the 12th, but he thought it prudent to ] 


The 

English 
decline in¬ 
terfering. 


Ranjit 
Singh and 
Dost Mu¬ 
hammad in 
force at 
Peshawar, 
1835. 


A t^ 0V rT m vV° C l pt ’ Wad6 ’ 19th A P ril 1834 > 11th Feb. 1835. 

the . soa of Jat) bar Khan, reached Ludhiana in 
June 1834 and the original intention of sending him to study at 
Delhi was abandoned. J 

2 Government to Capt. Wade, 20th April 1835. 


Dost Mu¬ 
hammad 
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battle, 11th 
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retreat, which he did with-the loss of two guns and some bag¬ 
gage. He had designed to carry off the Sikh envoys, and to 
profit by their presence as hostages or as prisoners; but 
his brother, Sultan Muhammad Khan, to whom the execu¬ 
tion of the project had been entrusted, had determined on 
joining Ranjlt Singh, and the rescue of the agents gave him 
a favourable introduction to the victor. Sultan Muhammad 
and his brothers had considerable jagirs conferred on them 
in the Peshawar district, but the military control and civil 
management of the province was vested solely in an officer 
appointed from Lahore. 1 

Dost Muhammad suffered much in general estimation by 
withdrawing from an encounter with the Sikhs. His hopes 
in the English had not borne fruit, and he was disposed to 
court Persia ; 2 but the connexion was of less political credit 
and utility than one with the English, and he tried once 
more to move the Governor-General in his favour. The 
Sikhs, he said, were faithless, and he was wholly devoted to 
the interests of the British Government. 3 The Kandahar 
brothers, also, being pressed by Shah Kamran of Herat, 
and unable to obtain aid from Dost Muhammad, made 
propositions to the English authorities ; but Kamran’s own 
apprehensions of Persia soon relieved them of their fears, 
and they did not press their solicitations for European aid. 4 
Ranjit Singh, on his part, disliked an English and Afghan 
alliance, and sought to draw Dost Muhammad within the 
vortex of his own influence. He gave the Amir vague hopes 
of obtaining Peshawar, and he asked him to send him some 
horses, which he had learnt was a sure way of leading others 
to believe they had won his favour. Dost Muhammad was 


1 Capt. Wade to Government, 25th April, and 1st, 15th, and 19th 
May 1835. Of. Masson, Journeys, iii. 342, &c.; Mohan Lai, Life 

P™\Muhammad, L 172, &c.; and also Dr. Harlan’s India and 
Afgmmstdn , pp. 124,158. Dr. Harlan himself was one of the envoys 
sent to Dost Muhammad on the occasion. 

®hdbs are commonly said to have had 80,000 men in the 
Peshawar valley at this time. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 23rd Fob, 1836. Dost Muhammad’s 
overtures to Persia seem to have commenced in Sept. 1835, 

8 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th July 1836. 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th March 1836. 
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not unwilling to obtain a hold on Peshawar, even as a tribu¬ 
tary, but he felt that the presentation of horses would be 
declared by the Sikh to refer to Kabul and not to that 
province. The disgrace of his retreat rankled in his mind 
and he afc last said that a battle must be fought at all risks. 1 2 * 
He was the more inclined to resort to arms, as the Sikhs 
had sounded his brother, Jabhar Khan, and as Sirdar Plan 
Singh had occupied the entrance of the Khaibar Pass and 
entrenched a position at Jamrud, as the basis of his scheme 
for getting through the formidable defile.* The Kabul troops 
marched and assembled on the eastern side of Khaibar 
under the command of Muhammad Akbar Khan 4 the 
most warlike of the Amir’s sons. An attack was made on 
the post at Jamrud, on the 30th of April 1837; but the 
Afghans could not carry it, although they threw the Sikhs 
into disorder. Plan Singh, by feigning a retreat, drew the 
enemy more fully into the plains; the brave leader was 
present everywhere amid his retiring and rallying masses, 
but he fell mortally wounded, and the opportune arrival of 
another portion of the Kabul forces converted the confusion 
of the Sikhs into a total defeat. But two guns only were 
lost; the Afghans could not master Jamrud or Peshawar 
itself, and, after plundering the valley for a few days, they 
retreated rather than risk a second battle with the rein¬ 
forced army of Lahore. 5 


1836-7. 


But the 
Amir pre¬ 
fers war, 
1836-7. 
Harl 
Singh’s 
designs. 


Battle of 
Jamrud, 
30th April 
1837. 


The Sikhs 
defeated, 
and Harl 
Singh 

killed ; but 
theAfghans 
retire. 


1 Oapt. Wade to Government, 12th April 1837. 

2 Ga.pt. Wade to Government, 1st May 1837. 

* Oapt. Wade to Government, 13th Jan. 1837, 

4 [Afterwards the murderer of Sir W. Macnaghten and the chief 
actor in the tragedy of the retreat from Kabul (1842)'.-—-Ed.] 

5 Capt, Wade to Government, 13th and 23rd May and 5th July 
1837. Of. Masson, Journeys , iii, 382, 387, and Mohan Lai, Life of 
Dost Muhammad, i. 226, &c. 

It seems that the Afghans were at first routed or repulsed with the 
loss of some guns, hut that the opportune arrival of Shams-ud-dm 
Khan, a relation of the Amir, with a considerable detachment, turned 
the battle in their favour. It is nevertheless believed that had 
not Harl Singh been killed, the Sikhs would have retrieved the day. 
The troops in the Peshawar valley had been considerably reduced by 
the withdrawal of large parties to Lahore, to make a display on the 
occasion of Nau Nihal Singh’s marriage, and of the expected visit 
of the English Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief. 

P2 
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The death of Hurl Singh and the defeat of his army 
caused some anxiety in Lahore ; hut the Maharaja promptly 
rousts! his people to exertion, and all readily responded to 
his call. It is stated that field guns were dragged from 
Rnnmagar, on the (liemlb, to Peshawar in six days, a 
distanee by road of more than two hundred miles. 1 Han jit 
Singh advanced in person to Rohtas, and the active Dhian 


Singh hastened to the frontier, and set an example of 
devotion and labour by working with Ids own hands on the 
fhdilliiN 0 ’ foun(lah * ons ^ regular fort at JanmidP Host Muhammad 
wit It Pod Wls buoyed up by his I rub less victory, and he became 
mud und mnrr than ever desirous of recovering a province so wholly 
HohShuH. Afghan ; hut Hanjit Singh contrived to amuse him. and the 
Maharaja, was found to he again in treaty with the Amir, 
and again in treaty with Shah Slmjft, and with hath at the 
ThebiiglMi same time.* But flic commercial envoy of the Kftglkh 
nioShihng tfnidnaHy sailed high up the fndtm of their imaginary 
t he commerce, and to his Rovermnenf the time seemed to have 
Afghfiim* when political interference would no longer he cm- 

isi'ii; hurrassing, hut, on tin* eonfrary, highly advantageous to 
schemes of peaceful trade and beneficial intercourse. It was 


made known that the British rulers would hr glad fo he the 
means of negotiating a peace honourable to both parties, 
yet. the scale was turm*tl in favour of flic Afghan, by the 
Kimiiltaneous admission that Peshawar was a place to which 
Host Muhammad could scarcely he expected to resign all 
claim. 4 Nevertheless, it was said, the wishes of Ilmijft Singh 
could be ascertained by FapL Wade, ami Pit pi. Burner 
could similarly impure about the views of the Amir, Hie 
tlir men* ^becr wuh formally invested with diplomatic powers, s 

e«|jo*iaily and tlie idle designs, or rest less intrigues, of Persians niiil 
iy H ||VrX»-‘ RuHwiui ‘ H * *<*<>*> (turn'd the disputes of Sikhs and Afgliilns to 

HIof 

KuMHia, t laeut.a of, Stein baeh (Punjab, pp, UL flH) meat torn fluit he had 
hinrielf imuvhed with Jim Sikh regiment. JJUO in twelve ilnyg, and 
thiU- the distance had been }WTfornjcd by ofitrrat in eleven, 

* Mr, Flerk’ri Memorandum of I HI2, regarding the Sikh chiefs, 
drawn up for Had Mllenlmraugh, 

3 <*f. Cilpt. Wrole U> (!(iV(*riii«cnt, .'ini .fuiMt Ih:{ 7,*»I*<I (iuvt.rniiii'flt 
Wftilc, 7th Auk. iH.'i7. 

* UovwuwiU. U, Oij.t. Wiui.s ,'ilKt .Inly |Ki7. 

3 UuvomimKit tu Cttpt. Wnd.-. Ilth j h:J7. 
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merge in the British scheme of reseating Shah Shuja on the * 1837. 
throne of Kabul. At the end of a generation the repose of 
the English masters of India was again disturbed by the 
rumoured march of European armies, 1 and their suspicions 
were further roused by the conduct of the French General, and’are 
Allard. That officer, after a residence of several years in dissatisfied 
the Punjab, had been enabled to visit his native country, with the 
and he returned by way of Calcutta in the year 1836. While 
in France he had induced his Government to give him a Allard, 
document, accrediting him to Ranjit Singh, in ease his life 
should be endangered, or in case he should be refused per¬ 
mission to quit the Lahore dominions. It was understood 
by the English that the paper was only to be produced to 
the Mahdrfijd in an extremity of the kind mentioned ; but 
General Allard himself considered that it was only to be so 
laid in form before the English authorities , in support of 
a demand for aid when he might chance to be straitened. 

He at once delivered his credentials to the Sikh ruler; it 
was rumoured that General Allard had become a French 
ambassador, and it was. some time before the British 
authorities forgave the fancied deceit, or the vain effrontery 
of their guest. 2 * * 

1 The idea of Russian designs on India engaged the attention of 
the British viceroy in 1831 (see Murray, RanjU Singh , by Prinsep, 
p. 168), and it at the same time possessed the inquiring but sanguine 
mind of Capt. Burnes, who afterwards gave the notion so much 
notoriety. (See Capt. Wade to Government, 3rd Aug. 1831.) 

2 The author gives what the French officers held to be the intended 
use of the credentials, on the competent authority of General Ventura, 
with whom he formerly had conversations on the subj ect. The English 
view, however, is that which was taken by the British ambassador 
in Paris, as well as by the authorities in Calcutta, with whom General 
Allard was in personal communication. (Government to Capt. Wade, 

16th Jan. and 3rd April 1837.) 

Of the two views, that of the English is the less honourable, with 
reference to their duty towards Ranjit Singh, who might have justly 
resented any attempt on the part of a servant to put himself beyond 
the power of his master, and any interference in that servant’s behalf 
on the part of the British Government. 

In the letter to Ranjit Singh, Louis Philippe is styled, in French, 

* Empereur 5 (Capt. Wade to Government, 15th Sept. 1837); a title 
which, at the time, may have pleased the vanity of the French, 
although it could not have informed the understandings of the Sikhs, 
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Ranjlt Singh had invited the Governor-General of India, 
the Governor of Agra (Sir Charles Metcalfe), and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British forces to be present at 
the nuptials of his grandson, which he designed to celebrate 
with much splendour. The prince was wedded to a daughter 
of the Sikh chief, Sham Singh Atariwala, in the beginning 
of March 1837, but of the English authorities Sir Henry Fane 
alone was able to attend. That able commander was ever 
a careful observer of military means and of soldierly 
qualities ; he formed an estimate of the force which would 
be required for the complete subjugation of the Punjab, but 
at the same time he laid it down as a principle, that the 
Sutlej and the wastes of Rajputana and Sind were the 
best boundaries which the English could have in the east. 1 
The prospect of a war with the Sikhs was then remote, and 
hostile designs could not with honour be entertained by 
a guest. Sir Henry Fane, therefore, entered heartily into 
the marriage festivities of Lahore, and his active mind was 
amused with giving shape to a scheme, which the intuitive 
sagacity of Ranjlt Singh had acquiesced in as pleasing to 
the just pride or useful vanity of English soldiers. The 
project of establishing an Order of merit similar to those 
dying exponents of warlike skill and chivalrous fraternity 

as, agreeably to Persian and Indian practice, king or queen is always 
translated ‘ Padshah ’ equally with emperor. Sir Claude Wade seems 
to think that the real design of the French was to open a regular 
intercourse with Ranjlt Singh, and to obtain a political influence 
in the Punjab. The Maharaja, however, after consulting the British 
Agent, decided on not taking any notice of the overtures, (Sir 
Claude Wade, Narrative, p. 38, note.) [A piece of diplomacy on 
the part of the French Government, typical of the chicanery of Louis 
Philippe and his advisers. The monarch who could perpetrate the 
sordid scandal of the Spanish marriage was equally capable of an 
underhand intrigue with Ranjlt Singh.— Ed.] 

1 These views of Sir Henry Fane’s may not bo on record, but they 
were well known to those about his Excellency. His estimate was, 
as I remember to have heard from Capt. Wade, (17,000 men, and Ins 
thought there might be a two years’ active warfare. 

This visit to Lahore was perhaps mainly useful in enabling Lieut. - 
Col. Garden, the indefatigable quarter-master-general of the Bengal 
Army, to compile a detailed map of that part of the country, and which 
formed the groundwork of all the maps used when hostilities did at 
last break out with the Sikhs. 
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among European nations, had been for some time entertained, 1837. 
and although such a system of distinction can be adapted 
to the genius of any people, the object of the Maharaja was Singh’s 
simply to gratify his English neighbours, and advantage ^e^th® 
was accordingly taken of Sir Henry Fane’s presence to tion. of his 
establish the 4 Order of the auspicious Star of the Punjab ’ |jj^ s and 
on a purely British model. 1 This method of pleasing, or 
occupying the attention of the English authorities, was not 
unusual with Ran jit Singh, and he was always ready to 
inquire concerning matters which interested them, or which 
might be turned to account by himself. He would ask for 
specimens of, and for information about, the manufacture Anecdotes 
of Sambhar salt and Malwa opium. 3 So early as 1812 he had sjjjgS* a 
made trial of the sincerity of his new allies, or had shown purpose, 
his admiration of their skill, by asking for five hundred 
muskets. These were at once furnished to him, but a 
subsequent request for a supply of fifty thousand such 
weapons excited a passing suspicion. 3 He readily entered 
into a scheme of freighting a number of boats with merchan¬ 
dise for Bombay, and he was praised for the interest he took 
in commerce, until it was known that he wished the return 
cargo to consist of arms for his infantry. 4 He would have 
his artillerymen learn gunnery at Ludhiana, 5 and he would 
send shells of zinc to be inspected in the hope that he might 
receive some hints about the manufacture of iron shrapnels. 

He would inquire about the details of European warfare, 
and he sought for copies of the pay regulations of the Indian 


i Capfc. Wade to Government, 7th April 1837. [On the occasion 
of this visit the Maharaja displayed considerable interest in the great 
wars of Europe. Ho wm particularly interested m the career of 
Napoleon. Col Wallis, one of Sir Henry’s staff, had fortunately been 
at Waterloo, and the Maharaja asked him many questions concern- 

Capt Wade to"' the Resident at Delhi, 2nd Jan. 1831, and to 

Government, 25th Doc. 1835. 
a Cant. Wade to Government, 22nd July 1830. 

4 Of. Government to Capt. Wade, 11th Sept. 1837. 

5 Cant. Wade to Government, 7th Dee. 1831. „ 

When the restoration of Shah Shuja was resolved on, Ran^ 

Singh sent shells to Ludhiana to be looked at and commented on 
« f being engaged in one political cause, there should not be any 
reserve about military secrets! 
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hvl'7, army imd of the Kitglhli practice of courts nmrtiuh unit 

heat owed dmws of honour on the translator of these 
complicated mul inapplicable systems ; 1 while, to furl tier 
satisfy himself, lit* would ask what punishment had keen 
found an ellieient substitute for Hogging," He sent a hid, 
Hie relation of one of Ids chiefs, to learn English ill the 
Ludhiana school, in order, In* said, that the youth might 
aid him in his correspondence with the British HovernmetiL 
whieh Lord William Bentinek laid wished to carry on in 
the English tongue instead of in Persian ; 3 and lie sent 
u number of voting tnen to learn something of medicine sit 
the Ludhiana dispensary, which had been set on foot by 
the political agent hut in order, the Maharaja said, that 
they might he useful in Ids linttnlioiwd In such ways, half* 
serious, halfddlr, «lid Ifanjlt Singh endeavour to ingratiate 
himself with the rrprcHciitativcM of a jmwer lie could not 
withstand mill never wholly trinded, 

TV liotoli Biitijii Smglt*H rcjoieingH over tin 1 mat tinge and youthful 
l Wllll ^ r ^ Ids grandson were rudely iiafcmipfrd hy the 
tn-hH n< hucccsh of the Afghans id •fjtiiirftd, and the death of Ids whir 
lender Ilnrl Singh, an has hern already related, The old 
>4 man w m unwed to tears when hr heard of the fate of the 
only genuine Sikh chief of his creation r* and he hud scarcely 
kci|-e vindicated Ids supremacy on the frontier, by tilling the utllry 
of IVduiwnr with troops, when the English interfered b» 
i titbllfer the short remainder of his life, and to set hounds to 

1 Major liutigh, wlm has lidded in the reputation of lie ludcm 
urtiiy hy tics piiMitidimct* put the prurtice of CMiiOn martud 

into n Sildi «lre*« for Itanjil Single (Unvcriimcnt U* Vpt, \Wh% 

Slrtl Novemlicr H34,| 

« Bnvermiiciii to Pwpt, Wide* iHtli May I nilmfimatmg tied 
unlit as y ennliueiiirut fowl hern found » gco«l uufe, 

il pjict Wide He I hncriimefth I Hh April I HIM. Smtm of f l?r punrft;M 
of tndn, all of ■wJimjii mp tort - pione fn «inpc ion, ie not wHlcni! a 
bl ind f (iitf, In, «iif III Klljdl dl* if WU>* d*>M|/fi^| lu tmrp tlirili in 
icnoj'iiu* i 1 of f Ito ir.i! \icttn and do laud c»u?<# of lieu pun amount , 

* Soiii" of tlooi* «, oiiiin mi li wen* employed will* ftp? fm? p fftiwd 
tti PiwIooawi, III IHlIU, to rouble Ptare Trtiindr to «fAO it through 
hliathiU, 

* r*pt WwE to BovwtimotiL Ultfi May 1X17* ijwuMiijt l nr. Wood* 

a imrgeoti in the Ihttidi army* temporarily deputed In at fend *4* 
lUfijit Hindi, »iid win* mill hi* camp M Unfit** mi tin* *« * amotr 
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his ambition on the west, as they had already done on the 
east and south. The commercial policy of the British people 
required that peace and industry should at once be intro¬ 
duced among the half-barbarous tribes of Sind, Khora- 
san, and the Punjab; and it was vainly sought to give fixed 
limits to newly-founded feudal governments, and to impress 
moderation of desire upon grasping military sovereigns. It 
was wished that Ran jit Singh should be content with his 
past achievements ; that the Amirs of Sindh, and the chiefs 
of Herat, Kandahar, and Kabul should feel themselves 
secure in what they held, but incapable of obtaining more; 
and that the restless Shah Shuja should quietly abandon 
all hope of regaining the crown of his daily dreams. 1 These 
were the views which the English viceroy required his agents 
to impress on Talpurs, Barakzais, and Sikhs ; and their 
impracticability might have quietly and harmlessly become 
apparent, had not Russia found reason and opportunity to 
push her intrigues, through Persia and Turkestan, to the 
banks of the Indus. 2 * The desire of effecting a reconciliation 
between Ran jit Singh and Dost Muhammad induced the 
British Government to offer its mediation ; 8 the predilec¬ 
tions of its frank and enterprising envoy led him to seize 
upon the admission that the Amir could scarcely be expected 
to resign all pretensions to Peshawar. 4 * * * The crafty chief 

1 Of. Government to Oapt. Wade, 13th Nov. 1837, and to Capt. 
Bunion and ('apt. Wade, both of the 20th January 1838, With 
regard to Sind, also, the views of Ranjlt Singh wore not held to be 
pleasing, and the terms of his communication with the Amirs were 
thought equivocal, or denotative of a reservation, or of the expression 
of a right ho did not possess. (Government to Capt. Wade, 25th 
befit, and 1,3th Nov. 1837.) 

2 Without reference to the settled policy of Russia, or to what she 
may always have thought of the virtual support which England 
gives to Persia and Turkey against her power, the presence of inquiring 
agents in Khorasan and Turkestan, and the progressive extension 
of the British Indian dominion, must have put her on the alert, if they 
did not fill her with reasonable suspicions. 

8 Government to Oapt Wade, 31st July 1837. 

4 These predilections of Sir Alex. Burnes, and the hopes founded 

on them by Dost Muhammad, were sufficiently notorious to those in 

personal communication with that valuable pioneer of the English ; 

and his strong wish to recover Peshawar, at least for Sultan. Muhammad 

Khun, is distinctly stated in his own words, in Masson, Journeys, 


1837. 


Sir Alex. 
Burnes at 
Kabul, 
1837-8. 
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1837-8. made use of this partiality, and of the fact that his friendship 

~~ was courted, to try and secure himself against the only 

power he really feared, viz. that of the Sikhs ; and he re- 
Dost Mu- newed his overtures to Persia and welcomed a Russian 
even/irill em * ssar y> with the view of intimidating the English into the 
falls into y surrender of Peshawar, and into a guarantee against Ranjit 
Pnsi'i an? friendly assurances to the Kandahar brothers, and 

RuBHiu. ant a hint that the Sikhs were at liberty to march on Kabul, 
would have given Dost Muhammad a proper sense of his 
The origi- insignificance ; 1 but the truth and the importance of his 
onlie liCy designs were both believed or assumed by the 

English British Government, while the rumours of a northern inva- 
erroneous. g j on were eagerly received and industriously spread by the 
vanquished princes of India, and the whole country vibrated 
with the hope that the uncongenial domination of the English 
was about to yield to the ascendancy of another and less 
But, under dissimilar race. 2 The recall of Capt. Burnes from Kabul 
stances 111 ^ 1 " & ave speciousness to the wildest statements ; the advantage 
brought of striking some great blow became more and more obvious ; 
expedition *" 0r sa ^ e consistency it was necessary to maintain 
to Kabul peace on the Indus, and it was wisely resolved to make a 
boldi y eon- tr i um P* iant progress through Central Asia, and to leave 
eeived. ° Shah Shuja as a dependent prince on his ancestral throne. 

The conception was bold and perfect; and had it been 

iii. 423. The idea of taking the district from the Sikhs, either 
for Dost Muhammad or his brothers, is moreover apparent from 
Sir Alex. Burnes’s published letters of 5th Oct. 1837, and 26th Jan, 
and 13th March 1838 (Parliamentary Papers, 1839), from the Govern¬ 
ment replies of remark and caution, dated 20th Jan,, and especially 
of 27th April 1838, and from Mr. Masson’s statement (Journey*, 
HI 423, 448). Mr. Masson himself thought it would bo but justice 
to restore the district to Sultan Muhammad Khan, while Munshi 
Mohan Lai (Life of Dost Muhammad , i. 257, <fcc.) represents the 
Amir to have thought that the surrender of Peshawar to his brother 
would have been more prejudicial to his interests than its retention 
by the Sikhs. 

1 Such were Capt. Wade’s views, and they are sketched in his 
letters of the 15th May and 28th Get. 1837, with reference to 
commercial objects, although the lino of policy may not have boon 
steadily adhered to, or fully developed. 

2 The extent to which this feeling was prevalent is known to those 
who were observers of Indian affairs at the time, and it is dwelt 
upon in the Governor-GeneraTs minute of the 20th Aug. 1839. 
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steadily adhered to, the whole project would have eminently 1838. 
answered the ends intended, and would have been, in every " 
way, worthy of the English name. 1 

In the beginning of 1838 the Governor-General did not Negotia- 
contemplate the restoration of Shah Shuja ; 2 but in four garding t he 
months the scheme was adopted, and in May of that year restoration 
Sir William Macnaghten was sent to Ranjft Singh to unfold 
the views of the British Government. 3 The Maharaja May, ’July, 
grasped at the first idea which presented itself, of making 1838 ' 
use of the Shah at the head of Ms armies, with the proclaimed 
support of the paramount power in India ; but he disliked |. an |j fc dis _ 
the complete view of the scheme, and the active co-opera- sa t§fied; 
tion of his old allies. It chafed him that he was to resign bu^finaUy 
all hope of Shikarpur, and that he was to be enclosed within 958611 s * 
the iron arms of the English rule. He suddenly broke up 


1 The Governor-Generars minute of 12th May 1838, and his 
declaration of the 1st October of the same year, may be referred to 
as summing up the views which moved the British Government 
on the occasion. Both were published by order of Parliament in 
March 1839. 

2 Government to Capt. Wade, 20th Jan. 1838. 

3 The proximate cause of the resolution to restore Shah Shuja 
was, of course, the preference given by Dost Muhammad to a Persian 
and Russian over a British alliance, and the immediate object of 
deputing Sir W. Macnaghten to Lahore was to make Ranjlt Singh 
as much as possible a party to the policy adopted. (See, among 
other lettors, Government to Capt. Wade^ 15th May 1838.) The 
deputation crossed into the Punjab at Rupar on the 20th May. 
It remained some time at DInanagar, md afterwards went to 
Lahore. The first interview with Ranjlt Singh was on the 31st May, 
the last on the 13th July. Sir William Macnaghten recrossed the 
Sutlej at Ludhiana on the 15th July, and on that and the following 
day he arranged with Shah Shuja in person the terms of his restora- 


Two months before the deputation waited upon Ranjlt Singh, he 
had visited Jammu for apparently the first time in his life,-and the 
same may bo regarded as the last in which the worn-out prmce 
tasted of unalloyed happiness. Gulab Singh receiYed^ssovereign 
with every demonstration of loyalty, and, howing to the Maharaja s 
foot, ho laid before him presents worth nearly forty thousand pounds, 
saying ho was tho humblest of his slaves, and the most gratend l ot 
those on whom he had heaped favours Ranpt Smgh shed tears 
but afterwards pertinently observed that, m Jammu, . gol „ 
seen where formerly there was naught but stones. (Major Mackeson s 
letter to Capt. Wade of 31st March 1838.) 
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1838. his camp at Dinanagar, leaving the British envoys to 
follow at their leisure, or to return, if they pleased, to Simla ; 
and it was not until he was told the expedition would be 
undertaken whether he chose to share in it or not, that he 
assented to a modification of his own treaty with Shah 
Shuja, and that the triple alliance was formed for the sub¬ 
version of the power of the Barakzais. 1 The English, on 
their part, insisted on a double invasion of Afghanistan : 
first, because the Amirs of Sind disliked a proffered 
treaty of alliance or dependence, and they could conve¬ 
niently be coerced as tributaries by Shall Shuja on his way 
to Kandahar; and, secondly, because it was not deemed 
prudent to place the ex-king in the hands of Ranjit Singh, 
who might be tempted to use him for Sikh rather than for 
British objects. 2 It was therefore arranged that the SInlh 
himself should march by way of Shik&rpur and Quetta, 
while his son moved on Kabul by the road of Peshawar, 
and at the head of a force provided by the Mahfiraji. of 
the Punjab. The British force assembled at Ferozepore 
towards the close of 1838, and further <$elat was given to 

1 That Ranjit Singh was told ho would bo loft out if lie did not 
choose to come in, does not appear on public record. It was, however, 
the only convincing argument used during the long discussions, and 
I think Major Mackeson was made the bearer of the message to t hat* 
effect. 

2 Cf. the Governor-General’s minute of 12th of May 1838, and his 
instructions to Sir William Macnaghten of the 15th of the same month. 
Ranjit Singh was anxious to get something lasting and tangible as 
his share of the profit of the expedition, and ho wanted «lalaliibad, 
as there seemed to bo a difficulty about Shikarpur. The Maharaja 
got, indeed, a subsidy of two hundred thousand rupees a year from 
the Shah for the use of his troops ; a concession which did not 
altogether satisfy the Governor-General (see letter to Sir William 
Macnaghton, 2nd July, 1838), and the article became, in fact, a dead 
letter. 

The idea of creating a friendly power in Afghanistan, by guiding 
Ranjit Singh upon Kabul, seems to have boon seriously entertained, 
and it was a scheme which promised many solid advantages, (!f. 
the Governor-General’s minute, 12th May 1838, the author’s abstract 
of which differs somewhat from the copy printed by order of .Parlia¬ 
ment in 1839, and Mr. Masson (Journey#, iii. 487, 488) who refers 
to a communication from Sir William Macnagh ten on the subject. 
For the treaty about the restoration of Shah Shuja, boo Appendix 
XXX. 
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the opening of a memorable campaign, by an interchange 
of hospitalities between the English viceroy and the Sikh 
ruler. 1 Ostensibly Ranjit Singh had reached the summit of 
his ambition ; he was acknowledged to be an arbiter in the 
fate of that empire which had tyrannized over his peasant 
forefathers, and he was treated with the greatest distinction 
by the foreign paramounts of India: but his health had 
become seriously impaired; he felt that he was in truth 
fairly in collision with the English, and he became indifferent 
about the careful fulfilment of the engagements into which 
he had entered. Shahzada Taimur marched from Lahore 
in January 1889, accompanied by Col. Wade as the British 
representative ; but it was with difficulty the stipulated 
auxiliary force was got together at Peshawar, and although 
a considerable army at last encamped in the valley, the 
commander, the Maharaja’s grandson, thwarted the nego¬ 
tiations of Prince Taimur and the English agent, by en¬ 
deavouring to gain friends for Lahore rather than for the 
proclaimed sovereign of the Afghans. 2 Ranjit Singh’s 
health continued to decline. He heard of the fall of Kan¬ 
dahar in April, and the delay at that place may have served 
to cheer his vexed spirit with the hope that the English 
would yet be bullied ; but he died on the 27th of June, at 
the age of fifty-nine, before tbe capture of Ghazni and the 

1 Afc one of the several mootings which took place on this occasion, 
there was an interchange of compliments, which may be noticed. 
Ranjit Singh likened the friendship of the two states to an apple, 
the red and yellow colours of which were, he said, so blended, that 
although the semblance was twofold the reality was one, Lord Auck¬ 
land replied that the Maharaja’s simile was very happy, inasmuch 
as rod and yellow were the national colours of the English and Sikhs 
respectively; to which Ranjit Singh rejoined in the same strain 
that the comparison was indeed in every way appropriate, for the 
friendship of the two powers was, like the apple, fair and delicious. 
The translations were given in English and Urdu with oleganco and 
emphasis by Sir William Macnaghten and Fakir Azxz-ud-dm, both 
of whom wore masters, although in different ways, of language, 
whether written or spoken. 

s Bee, among other letters, Capt. Wade to Government,^ 18th Aug, 
IB39. For some interesting details regarding Capt. Wade’s military 
proceedings, see Lieut. Barr’s published Journal; and for the 
diplomatic history, so to speak, of Ms mission, see Munshi Shahamat 
AH, Sikhs and AfgMns* 


1838-9. 


Ranjit 
Singh ap¬ 
parently at 
the height 
of great¬ 
ness ; 

but chafed 
in mind, 
and en¬ 
feebled in 
health. 


Death of 
Ranjit 
Singh, 
27th June 
1839. 
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1839. occupation of Kabul, and the forcing of the Khaibar Pass 
with the aid of his own troops, placed the seal of success on 
a campaign in which he was an unwilling sharer. 

The polifci- Ranjit Singh found the Punjab a waning confederacy, a 
tfonoUhe P re ^ to t3le f actions of chiefs, pressed by the Afghans and 
Sikhs, as the Marathas, and ready to submit to English supremacy. 
b 1 °the ed conso ^ated numerous petty states into a kingdom, 
genius of he wrested from Kabul the fairest of its provinces, and he 
Ranjit gave the potent English no cause for interference. He 

ing ' found the military array of his country a mass of horsemen, 

brave indeed, but ignorant of war as an art, and he left it 
mustering fifty thousand disciplined soldiers, fifty thousand 
well-armed yeomanry and militia, and more than three 
hundred pieces of cannon for the field. Plis rule was founded 
on the feelings of a people, but it involved the joint action 
of the necessary principles of military order and territorial 
extension ; and when a limit had been set to Sikh dominion, 
and his own commanding genius was no more, the vital 
spirit of his race began to consume itself in domestic con¬ 
tentions. 1 

• 

1 In 1831, Capt. Murray estimated the Sikh revenue at little more 
than millions sterling, and the army at 82,000 men, including 
15,000 regular infantry and 376 guns. (Murray, Ranjit Singh, by 
Prinsep, pp. 185, 186.) In the same year Capt. Burnes ( Travels , 
i. 289, 291) gives the revenue at 2-J millions, and the army at 75,000, 
including 25,000 regular infantry. Mr. Masson (Journeys, i. 430) 
gives the same revenue ; but fixes the army at 70,000 men, of whom 
20,000 were disciplined. This may be assumed as an estimate of 
1838, when Mr. Masson returned from Kabul. In 1845, Lieut.-Col. 
Steinbaeh (Punjab, p. 58) states the army to have amounted to 
110,000 men, of whom 70,000 were regulars. The returns procured 
for Government in 1844, and which cannot be far wrong, show that 
there were upwards of 40,000 regularly drilled infantry, and a force 
of about 125,000 men in all, maintained with about 375 guns or 
field carriages. Cf. the Calcutta Review, iii. 176 ; Dr. Macgregor, 
Sikhs, ii. 86, and Major Smith, Reigning Family of Lahore, appendices, 
p. xxxvii, for estimates, correct in some particulars, and moderate 
in others. 

For a statement of the Lahore revenues, see Appendix XXXVIII; 
and for a list of the Lahore army, see Appendix XXXIX. 

Many descriptions of Ranjit Singh’s person and manners have 
been written, of which the fullest is perhaps that in Prinsep’s edition 
- of Murray, Life, p. 187, &c.; while Capt. Osborne’s Court and Camp, 
and Col. Lawrence’s Adventurer in the Punjab, contain many illus- 
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When Ran jit Singh was Lord Auckland’s host at Lahore 1830. 
and Amritsar, his utterance was difficult, and the powers of The arti _ 
his body feeble ; lie gradually lost the use of his speech, and fi C es of 
of the faculties of his mind ; and, before his death, the 
Rajas of Jammu had usurped to themselves the whole of brmgabout 
the functions of government, which the absence of Nau the quiet 
Nihal Singh enabled them to do with little difficulty. The ofTharak 
' army was assembled, and a litter, said to contain the dying Singh. 
Maharaja, was carried along the extended line. Dhian 
Singh was assiduous in his mournful attentions ; he seemed 
to take orders as if from his departing sovereign, and from 
time to time, during the solemn procession, he made known 
that Ranjlt Singh declared the Prince Kharak Singh his 
successor,' and himself, Dhian Singh, the wazir or minister 
of the kingdom. 1 The soldiery acquiesced in silence, and 
the British Government was perhaps more sincere than the 
Sikh people in the congratulations offered, agreeably to 
custom, to the new and unworthy master of the Punjab. 

trativo touches and anecdotes. Tho only good likeness of the « 

Maharaja, which has boon published is that taken by the Hon. Miss 
Eden • and it, especially in the original drawing, is true and expres¬ 
sive. '.Ranjlt Singh was of small stature. When young he was dex¬ 
terous in all manly exercises, but in his old ago he became weak and 
inclined to corpulency. Ho lost an eye when a child by the small-pox, 
and tho most marked characteristic of his mental powers was a broad 
and massive forehead, which tho ordinary portraits do not show. 

1 Mr. Clerk’s memorandum of 1842 for Lord Ellenborough. 
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TO THE DEATH OF WAZlR JAWAlIIR SINGH 
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Kharak Singh’s power usurped by his son Nan Nihal Singh— 
Lieut.-Col. Wado and Mr. Clerk-Nau Nihal Singh and the 
Rajas of .Jammu—The death of Kharak Singh—Tho death of 
Nau Nihal Singh—Sher Singh proclaimed Maharaja, but tho 
authority of sovereign assumed by the mother of Nau Nihal 
Singh—Sher Singh gains over the troops and succeeds to power— 
The army assumes a voice in affairs, and becomes an organized 
political body—Tho English willing to interfere—Tho English 
undervalue the Sikhs—The Sikhs in Tibetopposed by the 
Chinese, and restrained by the English—The English in Kabul- 
General Pollock’s campaign—The Sindhianwala and Jammu 
families—The death of Sher Singh—The death of Raja Dhian 
Singh—Dalip Singh proclaimed Maharaja with Hira Singh as 
Wazir—Unsuccessful. insurrections—Pandit Jail’s proceedings 
and. views Hira Singh expelled and slain-—Jawahir Singh 
nominated Wazir—Gulab Singh submits—Pishaura Singh in 
rebellion—Jawahir Singh put to death by tho army. 
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Sher Singh 
claims the 
succession, 
June-July 
1839; 
but Nau 
Nihal Singh 
assumes all 
real power, 
and tempo¬ 
rarily allies 
himself 
with the 
Jammu 
Rajas. 


The imbecile Kharak Singh was acknowledged as the 
master of the Punjab ; but Slier Singh, the reputed son of 
the deceased king, at once urged his superior claims or 
merits on the attention of the British viceroy ; 1 and Nau 
Nihal Singh, the real offspring of the titular sovereign, 
hastened from Peshawar to take upon himself the duties of 
ruler. The prince, a youth of eighteen, was in his heart 
opposed to the proclaimed minister and the Rajas of 
Jammu; but the ascendancy of one Chet Singh over the 

l C-o-verament to Mr. Clerk, 12th July 1839. Mr. Clerk, who was 
actmg for Col. Wade while absent at Peshawar, seems to have detained 
foher Singh s messenger, and to have sent his letter to the Govornor- 
General somewhat in that ordinary spirit of Indian correspondence, 
which transmits ’ everything c for information and for such orders 
as may seem necessary ’. Lord Auckland hastily desired Sher Singh 
to be told Kharak Smgh was his master. 
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weak mind of'the Maharaja, and Kharak Singh’s own desire 183! 
of resting upon the influence of the British agent, inducec 
the two parties to coalesce, first for the destruction off ^ 
minion, and afterwards for the removal of Col. Wade, that 
officer had stood high with Rail jit Singh as a liberal construer 
of Sikh rights, or as one who would carefully show how a 
collision with the English was to be avoided ; he had steadily 
refused to make Dhian Singh the medium of his communica¬ 
tions with the old Maharaja; he had offended the heir- 

apparent by unceremoniously accusing him of roaclnnations 

with Afghan chiefs ; and in the eyes of the Sikhs he was 
pledged to Kharak Singh at all hazards, by the prominent 
part he had taken in the meeting at Rupar before notice . 
His presence was thus disliked, and his interference ve &' ’ 

by men not inclined to wholly yield themselves to English 
counsels, and yet accustomed to see the sugges ions o 
Governor-General regularly carried into effect y 

sovereign of Lahore. rudely T! 

The privacy of the Maharaja s household ■ ? fa 

violated by the prince and minister at daybxeak on tlm 8th q 
of October 1839, and Chet Singh was awakened from h s j> 
slumbers to be put to death, within a few paces of his 0 
SriLTmaster/ The removal of Col. Wade waii mnmd up 
with the passage of British troops across the Punjab, and 
had to he effected in another manner. s 

The Governor-General had designed that S s 

Indian army which accompanied Shah Shuja should return i 
by way of Peshawar, instead of retracing ^f^ps through ] 

the Bolan Pass; and when his lordship visited RanjtSmgh ; 

at Lahore, the proposition was verbally concede , a 

i Gulab Singh was perhaps the most f °™^f4nTwer 6 hoffi 
in this tragedy, although his brother and LaW Court the 

nresent Col. Wade was desired to express to the Ignore cvin 
regret of the British Govemment that such a scene ^ &nd 

have occurred (Government to Col. Wade, -8th O • 1 

snarly Mr. Clerk had been 

the disapprobation with whicn the En B lish vi t w s funeral. 

„ a . “wr siissiL—* 

pp. 492-6 —Ed.]. 

L Q 


The 

favourite, 
Chet Singh, 
put to 
death, 8th 
Oct. 1889. 


Mr. Clerk 
succeeds 
Lieut.-Col. 
Wade as 
Agent, 

1st April, 
1840. 
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not definitively settled by an interchange of letters. 1 In 
September 1839, Mr. Clerk was sent on a mission of condo¬ 
lence and congratulation to the new Maharaja, and to 
finally arrange about the return of Lord Keane with the 
stormers of Ghazni. 2 3 The prince and minister were each 
conscious of their mutual enmity and secret design of 
grasping supremacy, but they were even more averse to 
the presence of a British army in the heart of the Punjab 
than to one hovering on a distant frontier. It might be used 
to take part with one or other claimant, or it might be 
turned against both in favour of the contemned Kharak 
Singh : but the passage of the troops could not be wholly 
refused, and they therefore urged a march by the difficult 
route of Dera Ismail Khan, and they succeeded in fixing 
upon a line which prudently avoided the capital, and also 
in obtaining a premature assurance that an English force 
should not again march through the Sikh country/' 1 The 
chiefs were pleased with the new English negotiator, as all 
have ever been with that prompt and approved functionary. 
Something is always expected from a change, and when a 
return mission was deputed to Simla, it was whispered that 
Col. Wade had made himself personally objectionable to 
those who exercised sway at Lahore ; and the complaint 
was repeated to Lord Keane, when he quitted his army for 
a few days to visit the Maharaja. 4 In the month of Novem¬ 
ber (1839), Col. Wade was himself at the Sikh metropolis 
on his way from Kabul, but Kharak Singh was kept at a 
distance on pretence of devotional observances, lest he 
should throw himself on the protection of one believed to 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aug. 1830. 

2 [Kandahar had been entered by the English and Shah Shujfi 
proclaimed Amir on May 8th, 1839. Ghazni was stormed in July. 
Kabul was entered in August, and it was then arranged that the 
bulk of the army should return to India, leaving an army of occupa¬ 
tion to maintain Shah Shuja upon his throne.— Ed.’] 

3 Mr. Clerk to Government, 14th Sept. 1830. The Governor- 
General was not satisfied that a kind of pledge had been given that 
British troops should not again cross the Punjab. (Government to 
Mr. Clerk, 14th Oct. 1839.) 

4 See, particularly. Government to Col. Wade, 20th Jan. 1840, 
and Col. Wade to Government, 1st April 1840. 
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be ill-disposed towards those who sought his life, or his 181 °- 
virtual relinquishment of power. 1 

A portion of the British army of invasion had eventually Therein 
to be left in Afghanistan, as it was thought that Shah Shuja “^troops 
could not maintain himself without support. The wants of in Kabul, 
regular forces are manifold, and a supply of stores and 
ammunition had to be collected for transmission to Kabul 
on Col. Wade’s resumption of his duties at Ludhiana, 
towards the end of 1839. It was desired to send a regiment 
of Sepoys as a guard with the convoy, but the Sikh minister 
and heir apparent urged that such could not be done under 
the terms of the agreement concluded a few months pre¬ 
viously. Their aversion to their old English representative 
was mixed up with the general objection to making their 
country a common highway for foreign armies, and they 
thus ventured to offer obstructions to the speedy equip¬ 
ment of the isolated British forces, mainly with the view of 
discrediting Col. Wade. The Governor-General was justly 
impressed with the necessity of keeping open the straight 
road to Kabul, and he yielded to the wishes of the Lahore 
factions and removed his agent, but not before Dhian Singh 
and the prince had despaired of effecting their object, and 
had allowed the convoy, bristling with bayonets, to proceed 
on its way. 2 In the beginning of April 1840, Mr. Clerk 
succeeded to the charge of the British relations with the 
Punjab ; and, independent of his general qualifications, 
he was the person best suited to the requirements of the 
time ; for the very reason which rendered the agency of 


i Cf MunsM Shahamat All, Sikhs and Afghans, p. 543, &e., and 
some remarks in a note, p. 545, about the English 
towards Kharak Singh, which note may safely be held to be GoL 
S’s own. Doubtless had Col. Wade continued to enjoy the com 
nlete confidence or support of the Governor-General, the subsequent 
history of the Punjab would have been differeut hom d not better 
than that which all have witnessed. So much may the Bntash 
representative effect at an Indian court, without dirertly interfering, 
provided he is at once firm, judicious and weU-informed 
P 2 The Governor-General was about to proceed to Calcutta, whieU 
made him the more desirous of having an agenti on ^ fr °^ 
nrtrip orynroved of by himself and agreeable to the bikns, 1 . e. 
the influential parties for the time being at Lahore. (Governmen 
to Col. Wade, 29th Jan. 1840.1 
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1840. Col. Wade invaluable when it was desired to preserve 

-Sind and to invade Afghanistan, now rendered that of 

Mr. Clerk equally beneficial to the indeterminate policy of 
the English in India. Both officers had the confidence of 
the de facto Sikh rulers of the time, and all their recommen¬ 
dations were held to be given in a spirit of goodwill towards 
the Government of the Punjab, as well as in obedience to 
the dictates of British interests. 

English lie- The Sikh prince and the Englisii viceroy had thus each 
gotiations accomp ii s hed the objects of the moment. On the one hand, 
trade. the Maharaja was overawed by the vigour and success or 
his aspiring son, and, on the other, the Punjab was freely 
opened to the passage of British troops, in support of a policy 
which connected the west of Europe with the south of Asia 
by an unbroken chain of alliances. The attention of each 
party was next turned to other matters of near concern, 
and the English recurred to their favourite scheme of navi¬ 
gating the Indus, and of forming an entrepot on that river, 
which should at once become the centre of a vast traffic. 1 
The treaty of 1834 had placed a toll on boats which used the 
channels of the Indus and Sutlej, and in 1839 the Sikhs 
deferred to the changing views of their allies, and put the 
duty on the goods themselves, according to an assumed 
ad valorem scale, instead of on the containing vessels. 2 This 
scheme inevitably gave rise to a system of search and deten¬ 
tion, and in June 1840 the tolls upon the boats were again 
reimposed, but at reduced rates, and with the omission of 
such as contained grain, wood, and limestone. 3 But in spite 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 4th May 1840. The establishment of a 
great entrepot of trade was a main feature of the scheme for opening the 
navigation of the Indus. (Government to Capt, Wade, 5th Sept. 1836.) 

2 Mr. Clerk to Government, 19th May and 18th Sept. 1839, and 
Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aug. 1839. Tor the agreement 
itself, see Appendix XXXI. 

3 Mr. Clerk to Government, 5th May and 15th July 1840. For 
the agreement itself, see Appendix XXXII. Subsequently, idle 
discussions occasionally arose with local authorities, as to whether 
lime was included under limestone, whether bamboos were wood, 
and whether rice was comprehended under the technical term 
‘ grain ’, which it is not in India. Similarly the limited meaning of 
4 com ’ in England has, perhaps, given rise to the modern phrase 
* bread-stuffs 5 . 
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of every government endeavour, and of the adventitious 
aid of large consuming armies, the expectation of creating 
an active and valuable commerce by the Indus has not yet 
been fulfilled ; partly because Sind and Afghanistan are, 
in truth, unproductive countries on the whole, and are in¬ 
habited by half-savage races, with few wants and scanty 
means ; and partly because a large capital has for ages been 
embarked in the land trade which connects the north of 
India with the south, which traverses the old principalities 
of Rajputana and the fertile plains of Malwa, and which 
gives a livelihood to the owners of numerous herds of camels 
and black cattle. To change the established economy of 
prudent merchants must be the work of time in a country 
long subject to political commotion, and the idea of forming 
an emporium by proclamation savours more of Eastern 
vanity than of English sense and soberness . 1 

Nau Nihal Singh's great aim was to destroy, or to reduce 
to insignificance, the potent Rajas of Jammu, who wished to 
engross the whole power of the state, and who jointly held 
Ladakh and the hill principalities between the Ravi and 
Jhelum in fief, besides numerous estates in various parts of 
the Punjab, lie took advantage of the repeated dilatorlness 
of the Maud! and other Rajput chiefs around Kangra in 
paying their stipulated tribute, to move a large force into the 
eastern hills, and the resistance his troops experienced amid 
mountain fastnesses seemed fully to justify the continuous 
dispatch of reinforcements. His design was, t.o place a 
considerable army immediately to the north-cast of Jammu, 
to be ready to co-operate with the troops which could reach 
that place in a few marches from Lahore. The commanders 
chosen were the skilful General Ventura and the ardent 
young chief A jit Singh Sindhianwala, neither of whom bore 
goodwill towards Raja Dili an Singh , 2 The plans of the 

< 1 Nevertheless the experiment was repeated in 1846, on the annexa¬ 
tion of the .Tullundur Doab, when it was hoped, but equally in vain, 
that Hoshiarpur might suddenly become a centre of exchange. 
Every part of India bears various marks of the unrealised hopes 
of sanguine individuals with reference to the expected benefits of 
English sway, which diffuses, indeed, some moral as well as material 
blessings, but which must effect its work by slow and laborious means 
2 Of. Mr. Clerk to Government, 6th Sept. 1840, 
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184 °- youthful prince thus seemed in every way well devised for 
Interrupted P lac * n g the rajas in his grasp, but his attention was dis¬ 
hy discus- tracted by disputes with the English authorities about the 
tiieEngli^h of the expanding dominion of Lahore and of the re- 
about At- stored empire of Kabul, and by a direct accusation not only 
gharnstan. encouraging turbulent refugees from Shah ShujiVs power, 
but of giving friendly assurances to Dost Muhammad Khan, 
who was then preparing for that inroad which fluttered the 
English authorities in Khorasan, and yet paved t in* way for 
the surrender of their dreaded enemy. SI mb Shuju churned 
all places not specified in the treaty, or not directly held by 
Lahore ; nor can it be denied that the English functionaries 
about the Sliah were disposed to consider old Durrani 
claims as more valid than the new rights of Sikh conquerors : 
and thus the province of Peshawar, which the Punjab 
Government further maintained to have been ceded in form 
by the Shah separately in 1834, as well as by the treaty of 
1838, was proposed to be reduced to strips of land along the 
banks of its dividing river, 1 2 Intercepted papers were pro** 
duced, bearing the seals of Nau Nihfd Singh, and promising 
pecuniary aid to Dost Muhammad ; but the charge of 
treachery was calmly repelled, the seals were alleged to be 
forgeries, and the British agent for the Punjab admitted 
that it was not the character of the free and confident Sikhs 
to resort to secret and traitorous correspondence,'** The 
Rarafami chief, Sultlin Muhammad Khiln, wan, however, 
made to lead as prisoners to Ludhiana the Ghil/:ri rebels 
who had sought an asylum in his fief of Kohfit, near 1 Vhlift* 
war, and whose near presence disturbed the antagonistic 
rule of the arbitrary Shall and Ids moderate English 
allies.® 

1 Sec particularly Sir William Maenaghten to Government, 2Hi 1* 
Peb. and 12 th March 1840, 

2 Government to Mr. Clerk, 1st Oct. 1840, and Mr. Clerk to < Invent - 
mont, 9th Doc. 1840, Of., however, Ool, Stohihaeh (Putijuh* p. 23 g 
who states that the prince was rousing Nopill an well m K&Intl to 
aid him in ©spelling the English ; forgetful that Nau Nihfd Hmghh* 
first object was to make himself master of the Punjab by destroying 
the Jammu Rajas. 

!) Government to Mr, Clerk, 12th Oct., and Mr, Clerk in Govern¬ 
ment, 14th May, 10th Sept., and 24fch Oct. 1840. 
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Nau Nihal Singh thus seemed to have overcome the 184 °- . 

danger which threatened him on the side of England, and Death of 
to be on the eve. of reducing the overgrown power of his Maharaja 
Grandfather's favourites. At the same time the end of the g; ng j lj 5 ^ 
Maharaja’s life was evidently approaching ; and although Nov. 1840. 
his decline was credibly declared to have been hastened by 
drugs as well as by unfilial harshness, there were none who 
cared for a ruler so feeble and unworthy. Kharak Singh 
at last died on the 5th November 1840, prematurely old 
and care-worn, at the age of thirty-eight, and Nau Nihal 
Singh became a king in name as well as in power ; but the 
same day dazzled him with a crown and deprived him of 
life. He had performed the last rites at the funeral pyre of DeaUiot^ 
his father, and he was passing under a covered gateway with Nau Nih51 
the eldest son of Gulab Singh by his side, when a portion of Singh.sth 
the structure fell, and killed the minister’s nephew on the 
spot, and so seriously injured the prince that he became 
senseless at the time, and expired during the night. It is 
not positively known that the Rajas of Jammu thus designed 
to remove Nau Nihal Singh ; but it is difficult to acquit them 
of the crime, and it is certain that they were capable of 
committing it. Self-defence is the only palliation, for it is 
equally certain that the prince was compassing their degra¬ 
dation, and, perhaps, their destruction . 1 Nau Nihal Singh 
was killed in his twentieth year ; he promised to be an able 
and vigorous ruler ; and had his life been spared, and had 
not English policy partly forestalled him, he would have 
found an ample field for his ambition in Sind, m Afghani¬ 
stan, and beyond the Hindu Kush; and he might, perhaps, 
at last have boasted that the inroads of Mahmud and of 


1 Of Mr. Clerk to Government, 6th, 7th, and 10th Nov. 1840, 
who further, in his memorandum of 1842, drawn up for Lord Ellen- 
borough, mentions Gen. Ventura’s opinion that the fall of the gateway 
was accidental. Lieut.-Col. Steinbaeh, Fungab (p. 24), and Major 
Smith, Feigning Family of Lahore (p. 35, &c.), may be quoted as 
giving some particulars, the latter on the authority of an eye-witness 
t European adventurer, known as Capt. Gardner, who was present 
a part of the time, and whose testimony is unfavourable to Baja 
DMan Singh. [The scene of this tragedy was the gateway m the fort 
at Lahore facing the Hazuri Bagh and the Badshahi now 

closed, but may be easily recognized by its prominent towers, k . j 
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Taimiir had been fully avenged by the aroused peasants of 
India. 

Sher Singh The good-natured voluptuary, Sher Singh, was regarded 
sovereigii ; by Sikh minister and by the British agent as the only 
person who could succeed to the sovereignty of the Punjab ; 
and as he was absent from Lahore when the Maharaja died 
and his son was killed, Dhian Singh concealed the latter 
circumstance as long as possible, to give Sher Singh time to 
collect his immediate friends ; and the English representa¬ 
tive urged him by message to maintain good order along the 
frontier, as men’s minds were likely to be excited by what 
had taken place. 1 But Sher Singh’s paternity was more 
than doubtful; he possessed no commanding and few 
popular qualities ; the Rajas of Jammu were odious to the 
but Chand majority of the Sikh chiefs; and thus Chand Kaur, the 
widow^of w ^ ow Kharak Singh, and the mother of the slain 
Kbarak prince, assumed to herself the functions of regent or ruler, 
Ssumes s °mewhat unexpectedly indeed, but still unopposed at the 
power, and moment by those whom she had surprised. She was sup- 
retbe? mgh P orted by several men of reputation, but mainly by the 
Sindhianwala family, which traced to a near and common 
ancestor with Ranjit Singh. The lady herself talked of 
adding to the claims of the youthful Hira Singh, by adopting 
him, as he had really, if not formally, been adopted by 
the old Maharaja. She further distracted the factions by 
declaring that her daughter-in-law was pregnant; and one 
party tried to gain her over by suggesting a marriage with 
Sher Singh, an alliance which she spurned, and the other 
more reasonably proposed Atar Singh Sindhianwala as a 
suitable partner, for she might have taken an honoured 
station in his household agreeably to the latitude of village 
custom in the north-west of India. But the widow of the 
Maharaja loudly asserted her own right to supreme power, 
and after a few weeks the government was stated to be 
composed, 1st, of the 4 Mai or 4 Mother ’, pre-eminently as 
sovereign, or as regent for the expected offspring of Nan 
Nihal Singh; 2nd, of Sher Singh as vicegerent, or as president 
of the council of state ; and, 3rd, of Dhian Singh as wazlr, 

1 Cf. Mr. Clerk to Government, 7th Nov. 1840, and also Mr. Clerk’s 
Memorandum of 1842. 
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or executive minister. The compromise was a mere tem¬ 
porary expedient, arid Dhian Singh and Sher Singh soon 
afterwards began to absent themselves for varying periods 
from Lahore : the one partly in the hope that the mass of 
business which had arisen with the English, and with which 
he was familiar, would show to all that his aid was essential 
to the government ; and the other, or indeed both of them, 
to silently take measures for gaining over the army with 
promises of donatives and increased pay, so that force might 
be resorted to at a lilting time. But the scorn with which 
Slier Singh’s hereditary claim was treated made the minister 
doubtful whether a more suitable instrument might not be 
necessary, and the English authorities were accordingly 
reminded of what perhaps they had never known, viz. that 
Rani Jindan, a favourite wife or concubine of Ranjlt Singh, 
had borne to him a son named DalTp, a few months before 
the conferences took place about reseating Shall Shuju on 
the throne of Kabul . 1 

The British viceroy did not acknowledge Mai Cliand Kaur 
as the undoubted successor of her husband and son, or as 
the sovereign of the country ; but he treated her govern¬ 
ment as one (k facto, so far as to carry on business as usual 
through the accredited agents of eitherpower* TheGovernor- 
Generars anxiety for the preservation of order in the Punjab 
was nevertheless considerable ; and it; was increased by the 
state of affairs in Afghanistan, for the attempts of Dost. 
Muharmnad and the resolution of meeting him with English 
means alone, rendered the dispatch of additional troops 
necessary, and before Kharak Singh’s death three thousand 
men had reached Eerozepore on their way to Kabul . 2 The 
progress of this strong brigade was not delayed by the. con¬ 
tentions at Lahore ; it pursued its march without, interrup¬ 
tion, and on its arrival at Peshawar it found Dost Muham¬ 
mad a prisoner instead of a victor. The ex-Amir journeyed 

1 Cf. Mr. ( 'lork to Government, of dates between the 10th Nov. 
1840, and 2nd ,fun. 1841, inclusive, particularly of the 11th and 24th 
Nov. and 11th Dec., bos ides those specified. It seems almost certain 
that the existence of the hoy J)allp was not before known to the 
British authorities. 

2 Government to Mr. Clerk, 1st and 2nd Nov. 1840, and other 
letters !o ami, from that functionary. 
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1840. through the Punjab escorted by a relieved brigade ; and 
although Sher Singh was then laying siege to the citadel of 
Lahore, the original prudence of fixing a route for British 
troops clear of the Sikh capital, and the complete subjuga¬ 
tion of the Muhammadan tribes, left the .English com¬ 
mander unaware of the struggle going on, except from 
ordinary reports and news-writers. 1 
Slier Singh The English Government made, indeed, no declaration 
fhetroops re S arc * to the Lahore succession ; but it was believed 
with Dhiiin by all that Sher Singh was looked upon as the proper repre- 
Singh’s aid. tentative of the kingdom, and the advisers of Mai ('hand 
Kaur soon found that they could not withstand the specious 
claims of the prince, and the commanding influence of tin* 
British name, without throwing themselves wholly on the 
support of Raja Dhian Singh. That chief was at one time 
not unwilling to be the sole minister of the Maharfmi, and 
the more sagacious Gulab Singh saw advantages to his 
family amid the complex modes necessary in a female rule, 
which might not attend tiie direct sway of a prince of aver¬ 
age understanding, inclined to favouritism, and pledged to 
Sikh principles. But the Mai’s councillors would not consent 
to be thrown wholly into the shade, and Dhian Singh thus 
kept aloof, and secretly assured Sher Singh of his support 
at a fitting time. The prince, on his part, endeavoured to 
sound the English agent as to his eventual recognit ion, and 
he was satisfied with the reply, although he merely received 
an assurance that the allies of thirty-two years wished to 
see a strong government in the Punjab. 2 
SherSingh Sher Singh had, with the; minister’s aid, gained over some 
Lahore divisions of the army, and he believed that all would declare 

]4th-lHth for him if he boldly put himself at their head. The eagerness 
Jan. 1811. <->f llic prince, or of his immediate followers, somewhat pre¬ 
cipitated measures ; and when he suddenly appeared at 
Lahore, on the 14th January 1841, he found that Dhian 
Singh had not arrived from Jammu, and that (hilab Singh 

1 The returning brigade was commanded by the veteran Gol. 
Wheeler {afterwards Sir Hugh Wheeler, the ill-fated commander of 
t he garriNon of Oawnpore. Mn.], whose name is familiar to the public 
in connexion both with Afghan and Sikh warn. 

2 See Mr. (■Ierk’n letters to Government of Dee. 1840 and dan. 
1841, generally, particularly that of the Oth dun. 
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would rather fight for the Mahar&m, the acknowledged head 
of the state, than tamely becorm a party on compulsion to 
his ill-arranged schemes. But Sher Singh was no longer his 
own master, and the impetuous soldiery at once proceeded 
to breach the citadel. Gulab Singh in vain urged some delay, 
or a suspension of hostilities ; but on the 18th January 
Dhian Singh ami most of the principal chiefs had arrived 
and ranged themselves on one side or the other. A compro¬ 
mise took place ; the Mai was outwardly treated with every 
honour, and large estates were conferred upon her; but 
Slier Singh was proclaimed Maharaja of the Punjab, Dhian 
Singh was declared once more to be wa'/Jr of the state, and 
the pay of the soldiery was permanently raised by one rupee 
per mensem. The Sindhiariwalas felt that they must be 
obnoxious to the new ruler ; and Atar Singh and Ajlt Singh 
took early measure's to effect their escape from the capital, 
and eventually into the British territories; but Lehna Singh, 
the other principal member, remained with the division of the 
army which he commanded in the hills of Ivulix and Mandl. 1 

Sher Singh had induced the troops of the state to make 
him a king, but he was unable to command them as soldiers, 
or to sway them as men, and they took advantage of his 
incapacity and of their own strength to wreak their ven¬ 
geance upon various officers who had offended them, ami 
upon various regimental accountants and muster-masters 
who may have defrauded them of their pay. Some houses 
were plundered, and several individuals were seized ami 
slain. A few Europeans had likewise rendered themselves 
obnoxious; and General Court, a moderate and high- 
minded man, had to fly for his life, and a brave young 
Englishman named lAnilkcs was cruelly put to death. Nor 
was this spirit of violence confined to the troops at the 
capital, or to those in the eastern hills, but it spread to 
Kashmir and Peshawar; and in the former place Mlln 
Singh, the governor, was killed by the soldiery ; and in the 
latter. Genera! Avitabile was so hard pressed that he was 
ready to abandon his post and to seek safety in Jalalfibad. 2 

1 Hoc Mr. (Jkrk’a letters, of dates from 17th to 30th Jan. 1841. 

a (X Mr. (Jerk to (hmwnmcnt, 2Hth Jan., 8th and 14th Peb., 28th 
April, and 30th May 1841. 
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1841 • It was believed at the time, that the army would not rest 

satisfied with avenging what it considered its own injuries ; 
it was thought it might proceed to a general plunder or 
confiscation of property ; the population of either side of 
the Sutlej was prepared for an extensive commotion, and 
the wealthy merchants of Amritsar prophesied the pillage 
of their warehouses, and were clamorous for British pro- 
ahrmed 1 ^ 1 tect * on * ^ er Singh shrank within himself appalled, and 
he seemed timorously to resort to the English agent for 
support against the fierce spirit he had roused and could 
not control; or he doubtfully endeavoured to learn whether 
such disorders would be held equally to end his reign and 
TheEnglish the British alliance. The English watched the confusion 
about the w itli much interest and some anxiety, and when cities 
tran ral seelxlec * about to be plundered, and provinces ravaged, the 
quillity, question of the duty of a civilized and powerful neighbour 
naturally suggested itself, and was answered by a cry for 
interference ; but the shapes which the wish took were 
various and contradictory. Nevertheless, the natural desire 
for aggrandizement, added to the apparently disorganized 
state of the army, contributed lo strengthen a willing belief 
in the inferiority of the Sikhs as soldiers, and in the great 
excellence of the mountain levies of the chiefs of Jammu, 
who alone seemed to remain the masters of theirownservants. 
the Sikhs ) 0 To tlie apprehension of the English authorities, the Sikhs 
were mere upstart peasants of doubtful courage, except 
when maddened by religious persecution ; but the ancient 
name of Rajput was sufficient to invest the motley followers 
of a few valiant chiefs with every warlike quality* Hi is 
erroneous estimate of the Sikhs tainted British counsels 
until the day of Fheerooshuhur . 1 

1 This erroneous estimate of the troops of the Jam mil Rajas and 
other hill chiefs of the Punjab relatively to the Sikhs, may ho neon 
insisted on in Mr. Clerk’s letters to Government of the 2nd\fan. and 
13th April 1841, and especially in those of the 8th and 10th Deo. of 
that year, and of the 15th dam, 10th Feb., and 23rd April, 1842. 
Mr. Clerk’s expressions are very decided, such ns that the Sikhs 
feared the hill-men, who were braver, and that .Rajputs might hold 
Afghans in check, which Sikhs could not do ; hut he seems to have 
forgotten that the ancient Rajputs had, during the century gone by, 
yielded on either side to the new and aspiring Gurkhas and Marathas, 
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The English seemed thus called upon to do something, 
and their agent in Kabul, who was committed to make 
Shah Shuja a monarch in means as well as in rank, grasped 
at the death of Ranjifc Singh’s last representative ; he 
pronounced the treaties with Lahore to be at an end, and 
lie wanted to annex Peshawar to the Afghan sway. The 
British Government in Calcutta rebuked this hasty conclu¬ 
sion, but cheered itself with the prospect of eventually 
adding the Deraj at of the Indus, as well as Peshawar, to 
the unproductive Durrani kingdom, without any breach of 
faith towards the Sikhs ; for it was considered that their 
dominions might soon be rent in two by the Sindhianwala 
Sirdars and the Jammu Rajas. 1 The British agent on the 
Sutlej did not think the Lahore empire so near its dissolu¬ 
tion in that mode, and confident in his own dexterity, in 
the superiority of his troops, and in the greatness of the 
English name, he proposed to inarch to the Sikh capital 
with 12,000 men, to beat and disperse a rebel army four 
times more numerous, to restore order, to strengthen the 
sovereignty of Slier Singh, and take the eis-Sutlej districts 
and forty lakhs of rupees in coin as the price of his aid. 2 
This promptitude made the Maharaja think himself in 
danger of his life at the hands of his subjects, and of his 
kingdom at the hands of his allies ; * nor was the Governor- 
General prepared for a virtual invasion,* although he was 
ready to use force if a large majority of the Sikhs as well, as 

and even that the Sikhs lliemsolvcH had laid the twice-born princes 
of the Himalayas under contribution from the Ganges to Kashmir. 

1 Nee especially Government to Sir William Macnaghton, of 28th 
Dee. 1840, in reply to his proposals of the 20th Nov. The Oovornor- 
Goneral justly observed that the treaty was not formed with an 
individual chief, but with the Sikh states so long as it might last 
and fulfil the obligations of its alliance. 

2 Mr. Clerk to Government, of the 20th March 184L 

2 When Sher Singh became aware of Mr, Clerk’s propositions, he 
is said simply to have drawn his finger across his throat, meaning 
that the Sikhs would at once take Jus life if ho assented to such 
measures. The readiness of the English to co-operate was first 
propounded to Fakir Am-ud-din, and that wary negotiator said 
the matter could not bo trusted to paper; ho would himself go and 
tell Slier Singh of it. He wont, hut ho did not return, his object 
being to keep clear of schemas bo hazardous, 
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1841 tiie Maharaja himself desired such intervention. 1 After 
The mili- ^ ie disorders in the army near Lahore gradually su fr¬ 

iary din- sided ; but. the opinion got abroad that overture's had been 
skie but^" 3txiac ^ e ^ ie English ; and so far wore the Sikh 

the people soldiery from desiring foreign assistance, that Lehna Singh 
iuspieious Sindliianwala was imprisoned by his own men, in the Mandi 
of the hills, on a charge of conspiracy with his refugee brother to 
English, introduce the supremacy of strangers.® 

The suspicions and hatred of the Sikhs were further 
BroadfootAs roused by the proceedings of an officer, afterwards nominated 
across’? he rc P resen t British friendship and moderation. Major 

Punjab.' Broadfoot had been appointed to recruit a corps of Sappers 

and Miners for the service of Shfih Shuja, and as Mu* family 
of that sovereign, and also the blind Shah Zainan with his 
wives and children, were about to proceed to Kabul, he was 
charged with the care of the large and motley convoy. He 
entered the Punjab in April 1841, when the mutinous spirit 
of the Sikh army was spreading from the capital to the 
provinces. A body of mixed or Muhammadan troops had 
been directed by the Lahore Government to accompany Mu* 
royal families as an escort of protection, but Major Broadfoot 
became suspicious of the good faith of this detachment, and 
on the banks of the Ravi hit prepared to resist, with his 
newly recruited regiment, an attack on the part of those 
who had been sent to conduct, hint in safety. On his way 
to the Indus he was even more suspicious of other bodies of 
troops which lie met or passed ; he believed them to la* 
intent on plundering his camp, and he considered that he 
only avoided collisions by dexterous negotiations and by 
timely demonstrations of force. On crossing the* river at 
Attoek, his persuasion of the hostile designs of the battalions 
in that; neighbourhood and towards Peshawar was so strong, 
Mint he put his camp in a complete state of defence, broke 
Up the bridge of boats, and called upon Mu* Afghan popula- 
tion to rise and aid him against the troops of t heir govern¬ 
ment. But it does not appear that his apprehensions had 

1 Hovcnimentio Mr. Clerk, IHlh Feb. March bSM, The 

(lovermirdleneral truly remarked that Mr. Hark, rather than the 
Maharaja, had proponed au armed mterferrueo, 
y Mr, Clerk to Government, 251 h Mandi is (I. 
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even a plausible foundation, until at this time he seized 
certain deputies from a mutinous regiment when on their 
way back from a conference with their commander, and 
who appear to have come within the limits of the British 
pickets. This proceeding alarmed both General Avitabile, 
the governor of Peshawar, and the British agent at that 
place; and a brigade, already warned, was hurried from 
Jalalabad to overawe the Sikh forces encamped near t e 
Indus. But the Shah’s families and their numerous followers 
had passed on unmolested before the auxiliary troops had 
cleared the KhaibarPass, and the whole proceeding merely 
served to irritate and excite the distrust of the Sikhs 
generally, and to give Sher Singh an opportunity of pointing 
out to his tumultuous soldiers that the Punjab was sur¬ 
rounded by English armies, both ready and willing to make 
war upon them. 1 

Before the middle of 1841 the more violent proceedmgs 
of the Lahore troops had ceased, but the relation of the 
army to the state had become wholly altered ; it was no 
longer the willing instrument of an arbitrary and genial 
government, but it looked upon itself, and was regarded by 
others, as the representative body of the Sikh people, as 
the 4 Khalsa ’ itself assembled by tribes or centuries to take 
its part in public affairs. The efficiency of the army as a 
disciplined force was not much impaired, for a higher 
feeling possessed the men, and increased, alacrity and reso¬ 
lution supplied the place of exact training. They were 
sensible of the advantages of systematic union, and they 
were proud of their armed array as the visible body of 
Gobind’s commonwealth. As a general rule, the troops 
were obedient to their appointed officers, so far as con¬ 
cerned their ordinary military duties, but the position of 
a regiment, of a brigade, of a division, or of the whole army, 
relatively to the executive government of the country, was 
determined by a committee or assemblage of committees, 
termed a 4 Panch’ or ‘Panchayat’, i.e. a jury or committee 
of five, composed of men selected from each battalion, or 
each company, in consideration of their general character 
as faithful Sikh soldiers, or from their particular influence in 
l (X Mr. Clerk to Government, 25th May and lflth June 184-1. 
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184L their native villages. 1 The system of Panchayats is common 
throughout India, and every tribe, or section of a tribe, 
or trade, or calling, readily submits to the decisions of its 
elders or superiors seated together in consultation. In the 
Punjab the custom received a further development from 
the organization necessary to an army; and even in the 
crude form of representation thus achieved, the Sikh people 
were enabled to interfere with effect, and with some degree 
of consistency, in the nomination and in the removal of their 
rulers. But these large assemblies sometimes added military 
licence to popular tumult, and the corrupt spirit of merce¬ 
naries to the barbarous ignorance of ploughmen. Their 
resolutions were often unstable or unwise, and the represen¬ 
tatives of different divisions might take opposite sides from 
sober conviction or self-willed prejudice, or they might be 
bribed and cajoled by such able and unscrupulous men as 
Raja Gulab Singh. 2 

Negotia- The partial* repose in the autumn of 1841 was taken 
th^En^iish a( * van ^ a S e of to recur to those mercantile objects, of which 
about in- the British Government never lost sight. The facilities of 
knd trade, navigating the Indus and Sutlej had been increased, and 
it was now sought to extend corresponding advantages to 
the land trade of the Punjab. Twenty years before, Mr. 
Moorcroft had, of his own instance, made proposals to 
Ranjit Singh for the admission of British goods into the 
Lahore dominions at fixed rates of duty. 3 In 1832, Col. 
Wade again brought forward the subject of a general tariff 
for the Punjab, and the Maharaja appeared to be not in¬ 
disposed to meet the views of his allies; but he really 
disliked to make arrangements of which he did not fully sett 
the scope and tendency, and be thtis tried to evade even a 
settlement of the river tolls, by saying that the prosperity 


P One is strongly reminded of the organization oftho Parliamentary 
army under Cromwell, with its regimental ‘ elders % &c.~Ed.1 

2 See Mr. Clerk’s letter of the 14th March 1841, for Fakir Aziz- 
ud-dm s admission, that oven then the army was united and ruled 
by its panchayats. With reference to the Panchayats of India, it 
may be observed that Hallam shows, chiefly from Palgrave, that 
English i uriea likewise were originally as much arbitrators as investi¬ 
gators of facts. (Middle Ages , Notes to Chap, VIII.) 

3 Moorcroft, Travels, i. 103. ' 
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ISKARDO taken 

Of Amritsar would be affected, and by recurring to that 1841. 

ever ready objection, the slaughter ofkinc. Cows, he said,- 

might be used as food by those who traversed the Punjab 
under a British guarantee. 1 In 1840, when Afghanistan was 
garrisoned by Indian troops, the Governor-General pressed 
the subject a second time on the notice of the Lahore 
authorities ; and after a delay of more than a year. Slier 
Singh assented to a reduced scale and to a fixed rate of duty, 
and also to levy the whole sum at one place ; but the charges 
still appeared excessive, and the British viceroy lamented 
the ignorance displayed by the Sikh Maharaja, and the 
disregard which he evinced for the true interests of his 
subjects. 2 

The Lahore Government was convulsed at its centre, Zorawar 
but its spirit of progress and aggrandizement was active ih f e 
on the frontiers, where not hemmed in by British armies, thHam- 
The deputies in Kashmir had always been jealous of the PS 
usurpations of Gulfib Singh in Tibet, but Mian Singh, a rude do“ 
soldier, the governor of the valley during the commotions 
at Lahore, was alarmed into concessions by the powerful 
and ambitious Rajas of Jammu, and he left fskardo, and 
the whole valley of the Upper Indus, a free field for the 
aggiessions o{ (heir lieutenants,* 1 Ahmad Shall, the reigning 
chief of Haiti, hud differences with his family, and he pro¬ 
posed to pass over his eldest son in favour of a younger one, 
in fixing the succession. The natural heir would seem to 
have endeavoured to interest the Governor of Kashmir, 

t1 G°h Wado to tlovKi'miK'ni, 7th Nov. arid 5th Dee*. 1852. 

Thcso objections am often urged in India, not. because they an 1 , felt 
to he. reasonable, in themselves, or applicable to the point a f issue, but 
hmume religion is always a. strong ground to at a ad on, anti because 
it ih the only thing which t In* Knglish do not virtually profess a desire 
to t hange. Religion is thus brought in upon all occasions of appro- 
heimion or disinclination. 

8 Government to Air. Clerk, 4th May 1840 and 11th Oak 1841, and 
Mr. rierk to Government of 20th Sept. 1H4I. 

,} »Sir ( luude Wade (Snrfaiirr af Harriet'#, p. 53, note) represents 
the dammu family to have obtained from the British Government 
an assurance that the limitations put upon Sikh conquests to the 
vve.*4. ami south hy the Tripartite Treaty of 1830 would not he held 
to apply to the north or Tibetan side, in which direction, it was said, 
the Sikhs were free to act as they might please. 

R 
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1811. and also Zorawar Singh, the Jainmu deputy in Ladakh, in 

' his favour ; and in 1841) he fled from his father and sought 

refuge and assistance in Leli. Gnodup Tanzin, the puppet 
king of Ladakh, had conceived the idea of throwing off the 
Jainmu authority; he had been frying to engage Ahmad 
Shah in the design; the absence of Zorawar Singh was 
opportune, and he allowed a party of Iskardo troops to 
march on Leh, and to carry off the son of their chief. 
Zorawar Singh made this inroad a pretext for war; and 
before the middle of the year 1840 he was master of Little 
Tibet, but he left the chiefship in the family of Ahmad Shah, 
on the payment of a petty yearly tribute of seven thousand 
rupees, so barren are the rocky principalities between Imaus 
and Emodus. 1 Zorawar Singh was emboldened by his own 
success and by the dissensions at Lahore ; he claimed fealty 
from Gilgit; he was understood to be desirous of quarrelling 
with the Chinese governor of Yarkand ; and he renewed 
antiquated claims of Ladakh supremacy, and demanded the 
surrender of Rohtak, Garo, and the lakes of Mansarowar, 
from the priestly king of Lhasa. 2 

Zorawar Zorawar Singh was desirous of acquiring territory, and 
cllro l fmn S was { dso intent on monopolizing the trade in shawl-wool, 
thcfcfainilso il considerable branch of which followed the Sutlej and more 
of Imsii, eastern roads to Ludhiana and Delhi, and added nothing to 
the treasury of Jainmu. 3 In May and June 1841, he occupied 
the valleys of the Indus and Sutlej, to the sources of those 
rivers, and he fixed a garrison close to the frontiers of Nepal, 
and on the opposite side of the snowy range from the British 
post of Almora. The petty Rajput princes between the 
Kali and Sutlej suffered in their revenues, and trembled 
for their territories ; the Nepal Government had renewed 
intrigues set on foot in 1888, and was in correspondence with 
the crafty minister of Lahore, and with the disaffected 
Sindhianwalu chiefs ; 4 and the English Government itself 

1 Cl Mr. Clerk to Government, 28 th April, 9th and 31st May, 
and 25th Aug. 1840. 

38 Of. Mr. Clerk to Government, 25th Aug. and 8th Oet. 1840, and 
2nd Jan. and 5th Juno 1841. 

* Cl Mr. Clerk to Government, 5th and 22nd June, 1841 

4 01 Mr, Clerk to Government, 18th Aug. and 23rd 'Nov, 1840, 
and 17th Jan. 1841; and Government to Mr. Clerk, 19th Oet. 1840. 
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was at war with China, at the distance of half the earth’s 1841. 

circumference. 1 It was held that the trade of British -- 

Indian subjects must not be interfered with by Jammu 

conquests in Chinese Tibet; it was deemed unadvisable to 

allow the Lahore and Nepal dominions to march with one 

another behind the Himalayas ; and it was thought the 

Emperor of Pekin might confound independent Sikhs with 

the predominant English, and throw additional difficulties 

in the way of pending or probable negotiations. 2 It was, ThcEnglish 

fherelore, decided that Sher Singh should require his interfere. 

feudatories to evacuate the Lassa territories ; a day, the 

I Oth of December 1841, was fixed for the surrender of 

(*aro ; and a British officer was sent to see that the Grand 

Lama’s authority was fully re-established. The Maharaja 

and his tributaries yielded, and Zorawar Singh was recalled ; 

but before the order could reach him, or be acted on, he 

was surrounded in the depth of winter, and at a height of 

The correspondence of Nopal with the Sikhs, or rather with the 
Jammu faction, dou btless arose in part from the presence of Matabar 
{Singh, an eminent Gurkha, as a refugee in the Punjab. Ho crossed 
the Sutlej in 1838, and soon got a high command in the Lahore 
service, or rather, perhaps, a high position at the court. His success 
m this way, and his necessary correspondence with British function¬ 
aries, made the Nopal Government apprehensive of him, and at last 
ho became so important in the eyes of the "English themselves, that 
m 1840, when differences with Katmandu seemed likely to lead to 
hostilities, overtures were virtually made to him, and ho was kept in 
hand, as it were, to bo supported as a claimant for power, or as a 
partisan leader, should active measures bo necessary. Ho was thus 
induced to quit the Punjab, where his presence, indeed, was not 
otherwise satisfactory; but the differences with the Gurkhas were 
composed, and Matabar Singh was east aside with an allowance 
of a thousand rupees a month from the potent government which 
had demeaned itself by using him as a tool. (Of. particularly Govern¬ 
ment to Mr. Clerk, 4th May and 20th Oct. 1840 ; and Mr. Clerk to 
Government, 22nd Oct. 1840.) 

I 1 The first China or Opium War ended by the Treaty of Nankin 
(1842), which resulted in the cession of Hong Kong and the opening 
of the first five treaty ports.—Ei>.] 

* Vt Government to Mr. Clerk, I Oth Aug. and Oth and 20th 
Bept, 1841. The Sikhs, too, had their views with regard to China, 
and naively proposed co-operation with the English,‘or a diversion 
in Tartafy in favour of the war then in progress on the am ctxtM ! 

(Mr. Clerk to Government, 18th Aug. and 20th Dot, 1841.) 

K 2 
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twelve thousand feet or more above' the sea, by a superior 
force from Lassa inured to frost and snow. The men of the 
Indian plains and southern Himalayas were straitened for 
fuel—as necessary as food in such a climate and at such a 
season; some even burnt the stocks of their muskets to 
warm their hands ; and on the day of battle, in the middle 
of December, they were benumbed in their ranks during 
a fatal pause ; their leader was slain, a few principal men 
were reserved as prisoners, but the mass was left to perish, 
huddled in heaps behind rocks, or at the bottoms of ravines. 
The neighbouring garrison on the Nepal frontier fled on 
hearing of the defeat; the men were not pursued, but in 
passing over ranges sixteen thousand leeb high, on their 
way to Almora, the deadly cold reduced them to half 
their numbers, and left a moiety of the remainder maimed 
for life* 1 

During the spring of 1842 the victorious Chinese advanced 
along the Indus, and not only recovered their own province, 
but occupied Ladakh and laid siege to the citadel of Leh. 
The Kalinaks and the ancient Sokpos, or Sacac, talked of 
another invasion of Kashmir, and the Tartars of the Greater 
and Lesser Tibet were elate with the prospect of revenge 
and plunder : but troops were poured across the Himalayas ; 
the swordsmen and cannoneers of the south were dreaded 
by the uuwarlike Bhotias ; the siege of Leh was raised, 
and in the month of September (1842) Gulab Singh's com¬ 
mander seized the Lassa WazTr by treachery, and dislodged 
his troops by .stratagem from a position between Leh and 
Hohtak, whore they had proposed to await the return of 
winter. An arrangement was then come to between the 
Lassa and Lahore authorities, which placed matters on their 
old tooting, agreeably to the desire of the English ; and as 

1 In this rapid sketch of Ladfikh affairs, the author has necessarily 
depended for tint most part on his own personal knowledge. After 
the battle on the Mfmsarowar Lake, the western passes remained 
elnsed for Jive weeks, and the defeat of the Sikhs was thus made 
km>wn in t’ab'utta and Peshawar, through the reports of the. fugitives 
to Almora, before it was heard of in the neighbouring Uaro. From 
the observations <4 Lieut. 11, Straehey if would appear that the 
height of the Mansarowar Lake is to,^50 feet., {Jour* A ,v, fler., 
Bengal, Aug. 18-18, p, LV>*) 
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the shawl-wool trade to the British provinces was also 1841 # 
revived, no further intervention was considered necessary 
between the jealous Chinese and the restrained Sikhs. 1 

When, in April 1841, the troops in Kashmir put their The am bi- 
governor to death, Raja Gulab Singh was sent to restore of^heT/am- 
order, and to place the authority of the new manager, «iu RSjiis 
Ginilam Muhi-ud-dln, on a firm footing. The mutinous 
regiments were overpowered by numbers and punished with 
severity, and it was soon apparent that Gulab Singh had 
made the governor whom he was aiding a creature of his 
°wn, and had become the virtual master of the valley. 2 
Neither the minister nor his brother had ever been thought 
well pleased with English interference in the affairs of the 
Bun jab ; they were at the time in suspicious communica¬ 
tion with Nepal; and they were held to be bound to Sultan 
Muhammad Khan, whose real or presumed intrigues with 
the enemies of Shah Shuja had occasioned his removal to 
Lahore a year previously. 3 General Avitabile had become 
more and more urgent to be relieved from his dangerous 
post at Peshawar; the influence of Dhian Singh was pre¬ 
dominant in Sikh counsels ; and the English opinion of 
the ability of the Jammu RSjas and of the excellence 
of their troops was well known, and induced a belief in 
partiality to be presumed. 4 It was therefore proposed by 

1 At Amritsar in March 1840, when Gulab Singh was formally in¬ 
augurated as Maharaja of Jammu, he exhibited the engagements with 
the Lama of Lassa, drawn out on his part in yellow, and on the part 
of the Chinese in red ink, and each impressed with the open hand of 
the negotiators clipped in either colour instead of a regular seal or 
written signature. The ‘ Banja \ or kand p seems in general use in 
Asia as typical of a covenant, and it is, moreover, a common emblem 
on the standards of the eastern Afghans. 

2 Of. Mr. Clerk to Government, 13th May, 9th July, and 3rd Bept. 

1840* 

3 For this presumed understanding between the Jammu Rajas and 
the Barakzais of Peshawar, Mr. Clerk's letter of the Hth Oct. 1840, 
may be referred to among others, 

4 Mr* Clerk leant upon and perhaps much overrated Lilian Bingh’s 
capacity, ‘ his military talents, and aptitude for business.' (Mr* 

Clerk to Government, 7th Nov. 1840, and 13th May 1841.) General 
Ventura, for instance, considered the Raja to possess a very slender 
understanding, and in such a matter ho may he hold to be a fair m 
Well as a, competent judge, although personally averse to the minister, 
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1841. Sher Singh to bestow the Afghan province on the restorer of 
Clash with orc * er in Kashmir. But this arrangement would have placed 
the policy the hills from the neighbourhood of Kangra to the Kaibar 
English 4* ass * n * ian( * s men averse to the English and hostile 
to Shah Shuja ; and as their troublesome ambition had been 
checked in Tibet, so it was resolved that their more danger¬ 
ous establishment on the Kabul river should be prevented. 
In the autumn of 1841, therefore, the veto of the English 
agent was put upon Raja Gulab Singh’s nomination to 
Peshawar. 1 

The in- About two months afterwards, or on the 2nd November 
a^KabuT (1841), that insurrection broke out in Kabul which forms so 
Nov. 1841. painful a passage in British history. No valiant youth arose 
superior to the fatal influence of military subordination, to 
render illustrious the retreat of a handful of Englishmen, or, 
more illustrious still, the successful defence of their position. 2 
The brave spirit of Sir William Macnaghten laboured perse- 
veringly, but in vain, against the unworthy fear which 
possessed the highest officers of the army ; and the dismay 
of the distant commanders imparted some of its poison to 
the supreme authorities in India, who were weary of the 
useless and burdensome occupation of Khorasan. The first 
generous impulse was awed into a desire of annulling the 
Durrani alliance, and of collecting a force on the Indus, or 
even so far back as the Sutlej, there to fight for the empire 
of Hindustan with the torrents of exulting Afghans which 
the startled imaginations of Englishmen readily conjured 
up. 3 No confidence was placed in the efficiency or the 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 2nd Aug., and Mr. Clerk to Government, 
20th Aug. 1841. 

2 There was no want of gallant and capable men in the subordinate 
ranks of the army, and it is known that the lamented Major Pottinger 
recorded his disapprobation of the retreat so fatuously commenced 
and so fatally ended, although, to give validity to documents, or an 
appearance of unanimity to counsels, ho unfortunately put his name 
to the orders requiring the surrender of Kandahar and dahlia bad. 

3 Cf. Government to the Commander-m-Chief, 2nd Doc. 1841, and 
10th Fob. 1842 ; Government to Mr. Clerk, Kith Fob. 1842; and 
Government to General Pollock, 24th Feb. 1842. Of those who ns 
corded their opinions about the polity to bo followed at the moment, 
it may be mentioned that Mr. Robertson, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Agra, and >Sir Herbert Maddoek, the Political Secretary, advised a 
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friendship of the Sikhs ; 3 and although their aid was always 
considered of importance, the mode in which it was asked 
and used only served to sink the Lahore army lower than 
before in British estimation. 2 

Four regiments of sepoys marched from Iot< r/epore 
without guns, and unsupported by cavalry, to vainly en¬ 
deavour to force the Pass of Khaidar ; and the Sikh troops 
at Peshawar were urged by the local British authorities in 
their praiseworthy ar<lour, rather than deliberately ordered 
by their own government at the instance of its ally, to 
co-operate in the attempt, or indeed to march alone to 
Jalalabad. The fact that the English hud been beaten was 
notorious, and the belief in their alarm was welcome : the 
Sikh governor was obliged, in tin* absence of orders, to 
take the sense of the regimental 1 punches ' or committees ; 
and the hasty requisition to march was rejected, through 
fear alone, as the English said, but really with feelings in 
which contempt, distrust, ami apprehension were all mixed. 
The district Governor-General, Avitubile, who fortunately 
still retained his province, freely gave what aid he could ; 
some pieces of artillery were furnished as well m ubumlanee 

stand at Peshawar ; and that Mr. IVmnep, a member of council, and 
Mr, Colvin, the Covernor4hmemr« private. wwHary, rtrmnnmtdtd 
a withdrawal to the Huilej. All, however, contemplated ulterior 
operations 

The Commander imChief, it in well known, thought the tuenim of 
the English for defending India itself somewhat scanty, and Mr, Clerk 

thought the Hikhn would he unable to check the invasion of mourn 
iainearft, which would assuredly take place wore Jiilfilitbiid to fall 

(Mr, Clerk to <lovormnenl, IMh dan. IMTAI 

1 Government to the CommanderdnChief, lath March 1H4SJ, 

* Mr. Colvin, in the minute referred to in the preceding note, 
grounds liis proposition for withdrawing to the Kutlej partly on Mr, 
Clerk’s low estimate of the Hiklw, and their presumed inability to 
resist the Afghani. < hi Wade seems to hum had a somewhat similar 
opinion of the comparative prowess of the two races, on the fair pro* 
sumption that the note (p. 1535) of Mttiwhl Bhali&tnat Alfa Hikfat timi 
AfghMtm is his. He miyajhe Bikhtt always clrtiwled the Kftftlbttffe": 
and, indeed, General Avitabile eould aluo toko up the notion with 
Home reason, in one wtntte, an the magistrate of a district sumunified 
by marauding highlanders, and with swtlieient iidroitinfis In another 
when he did not desire to mm Biklt regiments hurried into mountain 
dntikw at the instance of tlw Fnglkh authorities. (Cf. the (hint if ft 
Banm\ Mo, 111, p* 1H2J 


mi. 


Tin* 

Knglbh 
dint not fid 
>4 flic 
SiMc, I mi 
vet urgent, 
upon thrill 
for aid. 
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1841 ~ of ordinary supplies, and the* British detachment effected 
the relief of All Masjid. But the unpardonable neglect of 
going to the fort without the food which had been provided, 
obliged the garrison to retreat after a few days, and the 
disinclination of the Sikhs to fight the battles of strangers 
communicated itself to the mercenary soldiers of the English, 
and thus added to the Governor-General’s dislike of the 
Afghan connexion. 1 

An army of The necessity of at least relieving the garrison of Jalalabad 
Issembied" Was P aram "unt, and ™ the spring of 1842 a well-equipped 
1842. British force arrived at Peshawar ; but the active co¬ 
operation of the Sikhs was still desirable, and it was sought 
for under the terms of an obsolete article of the tripartite 
treaty with Shah Sliuja, which gave Lahore a subsidy of 
two lakhs of rupees in exchange for the services of 5,000 
men.* Sher Singh was willing to assist beyond this limited 
degree; he greatly facilitated the purchase of grain and the 
hire of carriage cattle in the Punjab, and his auxiliaries 
could be made to outnumber the troops of his allies ; but 
lie felt uneasy about the proceedings of the Sindhianwala 
chiefs, one of whom had gone to Calcutta to urge iiis own 
claims, or those of Mai Chand Ivaur, and all of whom re¬ 
tained influence in the Sikh ranks. He was assured that 
the refugees should not be allowed to disturb his reign, and 
there thus seemed to be no obstacle in the way of his full 
co-operation.* But the genuine Sikhs were held by the 

1 Tho statements in thiH paragraph are mainly taken from the 
author s notes of official and demi-official correspondence. The letter 
of Government to Mr. Clerk, of the 7th Feb. 1842, may also he referred 

to about tho failure to hold AH Musjid ; and, further, if- may ho 
mentioned that Mr, Clerk, in his letter of tho 30th .February, pointed 
out, that although tho Sikhs might not willingly co-operate in any 
sudden, assault planned by the English, they would ho found, ready 
to give assistance during the campaign in tho ways their experience 
taught them to bo the most likely to lead to success. 

2 Sen Government to Mr. Clerk, 3rd May arid 23rd duly 1842, The 
English agents, however, rather tauntingly and imploringly reminded 
the bikh authorities that t hey were bound tt> have such a force ready 

ttgreement as well as bjT friendship, than formally revived the 
demand for its production under the stipulations of the treaty. 

Of. Mr. Clerk to Government, 2nd dan. and 31st March 1842, and 
Government to Mr. Clerk, 1,7th Jan. and 12th May 1842. With 
regard to assistance rendered hy the Sikim durin the Afghan War in 
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English to be both mutinous in disposition and inferior in 
warlike spirit; the soldiers of Jammu were preferred, and 
Gulab Singh was required to proceed to Peshawar to repress 
the insubordinate 4 Khalsa % and to give General Pollock 
the assurance of efficient aid. 1 The Raja was at the time 
completing the reduction of some insurgent tribes between 
Kashmir and Atfcock, and his heart was in Tibet, where he 
had himself lost an army and a kingdom. He went, but 
he knew the temper of his own hill levies : he was naturally 
unwilling to run any risk by following the modes of strangers 
to which he was unused, and he failed in rendering the Sikh 
battalions as decorous and orderly as English regiments. 
Ilis prudence and ill success were looked upon as collusion 
• and insincerity, and he was thought to be in league with 
Akbar Khan for the destruction of the army of an obnoxious 
European power. 2 Still his aid was held to be essential, and 
the local British officers proposed to bribe him by the offer 
of Jalalabad, independent of his sovereign Sher Singh. The 
scheme was justly condemned by Mr. Clerk, 11 the Khaibar 
Pass was forced in the month of April, and the auxiliary 
Sikhs acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of the English 
general, without any promises having been made to the 
Raja of Jammu, who gladly hurried to the Ladakh frontier 
to look after interests dearer to him than the success or the 
vengeance of foreigners. It was designed by General Pollock 
to leave the whole of the Sikh division at Jalfdabfid, to 
assist in holding that district, while the main English 
army went to Kabul; but the proper interposition of 

furnishing escorts, grain, and carriage for the British troops, Mr, Clerk’s 
letters of the 15th Jan., 18th May, and 14th June 1842 may he 
quoted. In the last it is stated that 17,281 camels had been procured 
through Sikh agency between 1829 and 1842, 

1 CL Mr. Clerk to Covernment, 15th Jan., ,10th Feb.; and 0th May, 
1842. Government at lirst seemed indifferent whether Gulab Singh 
went or not; and, indeed, Mr. Clerk himself rather suggested than 
required the Raja, s employment; hut suggestions or wishes could 
not, under the circumstances, he misconstrued, 
f Cf, Mr. ('Jerk to Government, 19th March 1842. 

'* Mr. Clerk to Government, 12th Feb. 1842. The officers referred 
to ares Major Mackcson and Lieut,'•Col. Sir Henry Lawrence, whose 
names are so intimately, and in so many ways honourably, identified 
with the career of t he English in the north-west of India, ‘ 
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I&42-_ Col. Lawrence 1 enabled a portion of the Lahore troops 

to share in that retributive march, as they had before 
shared in the first invasion, and fully shown their fitness 
for meeting difficulties when left to do so in their own 
way. 

Discussions The proposition of conferring Jalalabad on Gulab Singh 
Sambafi was ta ^ en U P * n a modified form by the new Go vernor¬ 
and the 5 General, Lord Ellenborough. As his lordship’s views 
liklidomi- ^ ecame formed, he laid it down as a principle that neither 
nicm. the English nor the Sikh Government should hold dominion 
beyond the Himalayas and the 4 Safed Koh ’ of Kabul; 
and as the Durrani alliance seemed to be severed, there was 
little to apprehend from Jammu and Barakzai intrigues. 
It was, therefore, urged that Gulab Singh should be required 
by the Maharaja to relinquish Ladakh, and to accept 
Jalalabad on equal terms of dependency on the Punjab. 2 
The Sikhs were sufficiently desirous of adding to their 
dominion another Afghan district; but the terms did not 
satisfy Gulab Singh, nor did Slier Singh see fit to come to 
any conclusion until he should know the final views of the 
English with regard to the recognition of a government in 
Kabul. 2 The death of Shah Shuja and Ids suspicious pro¬ 
ceedings were held to render the re-occupation of the country 
unnecessary, and the tripartite treaty was declared to be 
at an end ; 4 but the policy of a march on the Afghfin 
capital was strongly urged and wisely adopted. 5 There 

1 Lieut.-Col. Lawrence to Major Maekeson, 23rd Aug. 1842. Lieut.- 
Col. Lawrence’s article in the Calcutta Memew (No. ill, p. 180) may 
also bo advantageously referred to about the proceedings at Peshawar 
under Col. Wild, Sir George Pollock, and Baja Gulab Singh. 

2 Government to Mr. Clerk, 27th April 1842. 

8 Mr. Clerk to Government, 18th May 1842. 

4 Government to Mr. Clerk, 27th May and 29th July 1842. In the 
treaty drafted by the Sikhs to take the place of the tripartite one, 
they put forward a claim of superiority over Sind, and somewhat 
evaded the question of being parties only, instead of principals, to 
the acknowledgement of a ruler in Kabul. The treaty, however, 
never took a definite shape. 

5 Even the Sikhs talked of the impolicy, or, at least, the disgrace, of 
suddenly and wholly withdrawing from Afghanistan in the manner 
proposed. (Mr. Clerk to Government, 19th July 1842.) Mr. Clerk 
himself was among the most prominent of those who at first modestly 
urged a march on Kabul, and afterwards manfully remonstrated 
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seemed to be a prospect of wintering in Kabul, and it was 1842. 

not until the victorious troops were on their return to India - 

that it was believed the English would ever forgo the 
possession of an empire. The Sikhs then consented to take 
Jalalabad, but before the order transferring it could reach 
General Pollock , 1 that commander had destroyed the forli- 
lications, and nominally abandoned the place to the king 
whom he had expediently set up in the Bala Hisar . 2 It is 
probable that Sher Singh was not unwilling to be relieved 
of the invidious gift, for his own sway in Lahore was dis¬ 
tracted, and Dost Muhammad was about to be released 
under the pledge of a safe passage through the Punjab 
dominions; and it may have been thought prudent to 
conciliate the father of Akbar Kh&n, so famous for his 
successes against the English, by the surrender of a posses¬ 
sion it was inconvenient to hold . 2 

against a hasty abandonment of the country. (See. his letter above 
quoted, and also that of (ho 23rd April 1842.) 

» The order w.uk dated the 18th Oct. 1842. Lord Kllenborough 
himself was not without a suspicion that the victorious generals might 
frame excuses for wintering in Kabul, and the expedition of Sir John 
M La skill into the Kohistan was less pleasing to him on that account 
than it would otherwise have boon. 

“ i ho Calcutta He mew for Juno 1841) (p. 539) points out that tho 
kmg, viz. Hhnhpur, son of Shall Shujil, was rather sot up subtly bv 
tint chiefs at Kabul than in any way by Sir George Pollock, who had 
no authority to recognize any sovereign in Afghanistan, My ex pres - 
won has, indeed, reference mainly to the prudent eountenanee 
a horded to a native prince by a foreign conqueror about to retrace 
his stops through a diflicult country, inhabited by a warlike people ; 
but as it may mislead as to Sir < loorge Pollock’s actual proceedings, 

I gladly insert this note, 

^ hhe Sikhs were not unwilling to acquire territory, but they 
wished to see their way clearly, and they wore unable to do so until 
the English had determined on their own line of policy. The Sikhs 
knew, indeed* of the resolution of the Governor-General to sever all 
connexion with Afghanistan* but they also* know the sentiments of 
the majority of Englishmen about at least temporarily retaining it, 

I hey saw, moreover* that recruited armies were still In possession of 
every stronghold* and the |x>lioy was new to them of voluntarily 
relinquishing dominion. They therefore paused* and the subsequent 
release of Dost Muhammad again fettered them when the retirement 
of the troops seemed to leave them free to aot* for they were bound to 
escort the Anur safely across the Punjab* and could not therefore 
make terms with him. The Sikhs would have worked through Sultan 
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184 Z . The Governor-General had prudently resolved to as- 

The semble an army at Ferozepore, as a reserve in ease of 

General 01 ' further disasters in Afghanistan, and to make known to the 
meets the P™ces of India that their English masters had the ready 
mMster meanS ° f beating an y who m 'ght rebel. 1 Lord Elleaborougii 
and heir- was also desirous of an interview with Slier Singh, ami as 
Ferozepore” « ratitllde was uppermost for the time, and added a grace 
1842. P ’ even to success, it was proposed to thank the Maharaja in 
person for the proofs which he had afforded of his continued 
friendship. To invest the scene with greater eclat, it was 
further determined, in the spirit of the moment, to give 
• expression to British sincerity and moderation at the head 
of the two armies returning victorious from Kabul, with 
their numbers increased to nearly forty thousand men by 
the force assembled on the Sutlej. The native English 
portion of this array was considerable, ami perhaps so 
many Europeans had never stood together under arms on 
Indian ground since Alexander and his Greeks made the 
Punjab a province of Maecdon. The Sikhs generally were 
pleased with one cause of this assemblage, and they wens 
glad to be relieved of the presence of the English oil their 
western frontier; but Slier Singh himself did not look 
forward to his visit to Lord Kllenborough without some 
misgivings, although under other circumstances his vanity 
would have been gratified by the opportunity of displaying 

Muhammad Khan and other chiefs until they were in a condition 
to use the frequent pica of tho English, of being able to govern better 
than dependants, (Of. Mr. Clerk to Government, 2nd Kept, 1.8.12.) 

* Lord Auckland had likewise thought that such a demonstration 
might bo advisable. (Government to Mr. Clerk, 3rd I)ee. 1841 .) Of 
measures practically identified with Lord Eilonborough’s administra¬ 
tion, Lord Auckland may further claim the merit of giving the 
gcnorals commanding in Afghanistan supremo authority (Resolution 
of Government, 6th Jan. 1842), and of directing Kir William Nutt, to 
act without reference to previous instructions, and as hr might deem 
best for the safoty of his troops and tho honour of tho British name 
(Government to Sir William Noll, loth Teh. 1842.) To Lord Aurk- 
land however, is duo the doublfnt praise of suggesting the release of 
. Dost Muhammad (Government to Mr. Clerk, 24th Fob. 1842); ami he 
must certainly boar a share of tho blame attached to the exaggerated 
estimate formed of the dangers which threatened the English after 
the retreat from Kabul, and to tho timorous rather than prudent 
design of falling back on tho Indus, or even on the Kutfej, 
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his power and magnificence. He felt his incapacity as a 
ruler, and he needlessly feared that he might be called to 
account for Sikh excesses and for a suspected intercourse 
with the hostile Amirs of Sind then trembling for their fate, 
and even that the subjugation of the Punjab was to be made 
the stepping-stone to the complete reduction of Afghanistan. 
He had no confidence in himself; and lie dreaded the ven¬ 
geance of his followers, who believed him capable of sacri¬ 
ficing the Khalsa to his own interests. Nor was I)hian Singh 
supposed to be willing that the Maharaja should meet the 
Governor-General, and his suspicious temper made him 
apprehensive that his sovereign might induce the English 
viceroy to accede to his ruin, or to the reduction of his 
exotic influence. Thus both Sher Singh and his minister 
perhaps rejoiced that a misunderstanding which prevented 
the reception at Ludhiana of Laima Singh Majithla, was 
seized hold of by the English to render a meeting doubtful 
or impossible. 1 Lord Ellenborough justly took offence at a 
slight which, however unwillingly, had been really offered 
to him ; he was not easily appeased ; and when the personal 
apologies of the minister, accompanied by the young heir- 
apparent,, had removed every ground of displeasure, tne 
appointed time, the beginning, of January 1843, for the 

1 On several occasions Kuja Dhian Singh expressed his apprehen¬ 
sions of an English invasion, an also did Maharaja Slier Singh. (See, 
for instance, Mr. (JlcrU to <Jovcrnment, 2nd dan. I»st2,) The writer 
of the art into in the ('alnitta Uwivw {No. H, p. 4l»3j, who is believed 
lobe Lieut.-('oh Lawrenre, admits Dhian Singh's aversion to a meet¬ 
ing between his sovereign and tin* British Governor General. The 
reviewer likewise describes Sher Singh's anxiety at the time, hut 
considers him to have been desirous of throwing himself unreservedly 
on English prot eef ion, as doubt less lie might ha\ <* h*M«n, had bethought, 
himself secure trom assassination, and t hut Lord Ellen borough would 
have kept him seated on the throne of Lahore at alt hazards. 

About the suspected hostile intercourse with the Amirs of Sind, 
see Thornton's // mtorr/ of hidiu* vi, 417. The Sikhs, however, were 
never required to give any explanation of the charges, 

The misunderstanding to which Hitrililr Lahtia Singh wan a party 
wan simply as follows; The Sardiir had boon gent to wait upon the 
Governor (Jeneral on his arrival on the frontier, according to ordinary 
ceremonial. It wan arranged that the Sardar should be received by 
his lordship at Ludhiana, and the day and hour were fixed, and pre¬ 
parations duly made, Mr, Clark went in j»mnn to meet Urn chief, and 
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breaking-up of the large army had arrived, and the Govern* >r- 
General did not care to detain his war-worn regiments any 
longer from their distant stations. No interview thus took 
place with Sher Singh ; but the boy prince, Pertab Singh, 
was visited by Lord Ellenborough ; and the rapidity with 
which a large escort of Sikh troops was crossed over the 
Sutlej when swollen with rain, and the alacrity and pre¬ 
cision with which they manoeuvred, deserved to have been 
well noted by the English captains, proud as they had reason 
to be of the numbers and achievements of their own troops. 
The prince likewise reviewed the Anglo-Indian forces, and 
the Sikh chiefs looked with interest upon the defenders of 
Jalalabad, and with unmixed admiration upon General Mott 
followed by his valiant and compact band. At last the 
armed host broke up; the plains of Ferozepore were no 
longer white with numerous camps; and the relieved 
Slier Singh hastened, or was hurried, to Amritsar to return 
thanks to God that a great danger had passed away. Tin's 
being over, he received Dost Muhammad Khan with dis¬ 
tinction at Lahore, and in February (1843) entered into a 
formal treaty of friendship with the released Amir, which 
said nothing about the English gift of Jalalabad . 1 

Rut Slier Singh principally feartd his own chiefs and 
subjects, and although the designed or fortuitous murder of 
Mai Chand Kaur, in June 1842,* relieved him of some of hi# 

conduct him to the Governor-* hmcral’s presence, kin understanding 
being that lie was to go half the distance or so towards the Sikh en¬ 
campment. The Sardar understood or held that Mr. Clerk should 
or would como to his tent, and thus he sat still while Mr. Clerk rested 
half-way for two hours or more. Lord EHonborough thought the 
excuse of the Sardar frivolous, and that offence was wantonly given, 
and ho accordingly required an explanation to bo afforded, ((Joveru- 
ment to Mr. Clerk, 15th Dec. 1842.) There is some reason to believe 
that the Lahore Vakil, who was in the interest of Raja Dhian Singh, 
misled the obnoxious Lahna Singh about the arrangements for con¬ 
ducting him to the Govomor-Generars tents, with the view of dis¬ 
crediting him both with his own master and with the English. 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 15th Fed), and 17th Mar. 1843. 

2 to Government, 15th Juno 1842. The widow of 
Maharaja Kharak Singh was so severely beaten, as was said by her 
female attendants, that she almost immediately expired. The only 
explanation, offered, was that she had chidden the servants in question 
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apprehensions, he felt uneasy under the jealous domination 1813. 

of Dhian Singh, and began to listen readily to the smooth 

suggest ions of Bind (hxrmukh Singh, his priest so to speak, 

and who was himself of some religions reputation, as well as 

the son of a man of acknowledged sanctity and influence. 1 

The English Government,in its well-meant but impracticable 

desire to unite all parties in the country, had urged the 

restoration to favour of the Sindhiamvala chiefs, who kept \ j s ,< >w i- 

ifcs own agents on the alert, and the Maharaja himself in 

a state of doubt or alarm, 3 Slier Singh, from his easiness of tir jmiimti 

nature, was not averse to a reconciliation, and by degrees he 

even became not unwilling to have the family about him 

as some counterpoise to the Rajas of Jammu. Neither was 

Dhian Singh opposed to their return, for he thought they 

might be made some use of since Mni (’hand Knur was no 

more, and thus Ajit Singh and his uncles again look their 

accustomed places in the court <>f Lahore. Never!heiev^ 

during the summer of 1843, Dhian Singh perceived that his 

influence over the Maharaja was fairly on the wain* ; and 

he had good reason to dread the machinations of Enrrmikh 

Singh and the passions of the multitude when roused by 

a man of bis diameter* The minister then again began to 

talk of the boy, Dallp Singh, and to endeavour to posses 

the minds of the Sindhianwala ehiefs with the belief that 

they had been inveigled to Lahore for their more annum! 

desfmotion. Ajit Singh had by this time become tin* boon 

companion of the Maharaja ; but be was himself ambit ions 

for noma fault, and the public, was naturally unwilling to believe Kher 

Singh, at least, guiltless of instigating the murder. 

1 In the beginning of hit* reign Kher Singh hnd leant much up mi an 
active and ambitious follower, named Juwhla Singh, whose brut cry 
was conspicuous during the nit nek on Lahore, This petty lender 
hoped to supplant both the Kindhianwala chief** and f Im diimum 
Baj&« m leading courtiers, hut he proceeded too Irndtly; he was 
wr/.od and imprisoned by Illdtin Singh in May IM4L imd died by 
fowl means immediately afterwards (VL Mr. Clerk to Government, 

7th May and lOth June 184 L) 

» Mr. Clerk to Government, 7th April IM% mi tlmmnmml to 
Mr, Clerk* 12th May 1842 ; aeeiiko Lieut, Ckil. Rich mood to < Jovern* 
went, ftth Sept. 1HIIL Mr. Clerk Inmmw UeiiteiiMitJlovernor *d 
Agra in Juno 1843, and ho win*mircwded m Agent on the frontier by 
Lieut. (Job Itkilmiond, twi oflleer of repute* who had recently dive 
tinguwhed himwif wider Sir George Pollock. 
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.. ^ power, and he and his uncle Laima Singh grasped at the 

idea of making the minister a party to their own designs, 
.they appeared to fall wholly into his views ; and they 
would, they said, take Slier Singh's life to save their own. 
SsIsW ° U !; h f.J 5th September (18.13), Apt Singh induced the 
i«*‘i by Ajit. Maharaja to inspect some levies he had newly raised ; he 
&PLJ3 approached, as if to make an offering of a choice carbine, 
is i:f; * ’ an< * t0 receive the commendations usual on such occasions, 
but he raised the weapon and shot his sovereign dead. 'The 
remorseless Laima Singh took the life of the boy Perfcafo Singh 
at the same time, and the kinsmen then joined Dhfan Singh, 
and proceeded with him to the citadel' to proclaim a new 
king, I he hitherto wary minister was now caught in his 
uisr^iut" ° W11 an ^ be became the dupe of his accomplices. He 
rVhtoir S mxs separated from his immediate attendants, as if for the 
Sin^hio sake of greater privacy, and shot by the same audacious 
sl’pu’iS, Who Jiad just; imbrued his hands in the blood of their 

iMS. common master. 1 The conspirators were thus far success- 
fui in their glaring and in their crimes, but they neglected 
le slay or imprison the son of their last victim ; and the 
minds of the soldiers do not seem to have been prepared 
for the death of Dhifrn Singh, as they were for that of the 
Ihra iSingh Maharaja. The youthful HTra Singh was roused, by his own 
hiH dan ^ r and his filial duty ; he could plausibly accuse the 
SinrihianwalttH of being alone guilty of (.he treble murder 
which had taken place, and he largely promised rewards to 
the troops if they would avenge the death of their friend 
and his father. The army generally responded to his call, 
and (Jut citadel was immediately assaulted ; yet so strong 
was the ice ling of aversion to Jammu ascendancy among the 
Sikh people, that could the feeble garrison have held out 
lor three or four days, until the first impulse of anger and 
surprise had passed away, it is almost certain that HTra 
Singh must have fled for Ills life. But the place was entered 
on the second evening ; the wounded Laima Singh was at 
once slain ; and A jit Singh, in attempting to boldly escape 
over (he lofty walls, fell and was also killed. 3 I)alTp Singh 
was then proclaimed Maharaja, and HTra Singh was raised 

* hioui.g ‘ol. Richmond to Uovmuncni, I7t.ii ami I8f.Ii S<*pt. 1813. 

3 Limit, 4JoI, Richmond to (tovmnmmt, 20th Sept. IK1.L 
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to the high and fatal office of Wazir; but he was all-powerful 
for the moment; the Sindhianwala possessions were con¬ 
fiscated, and their dwellings razed to the ground : nor did 
the youthful avenger stay until he had found out and put to 
death Rhai Gurmukh Singh and MissarBeli Ram, the former 
of whom was believed to have connived at the death of his 
confiding master, and to have instigated the assassination 
of the minister ; and the latter of whom had always stood 
high in the favour of the great Maharaja, although strongly 
opposed to the aggrandizement of the Jammu family, 
SardSr Atar Singh Sindhianwala, who was hurrying to 
Lahore when he heard of the capture of the citadel, made 
a hasty attempt to rouse the village populat ion in his favour 
through the influence of Rhai BIr Singh, a devotee of great 
repute; but the * Khalsa, ’ was almost, wholly represented 
by the army, and he crossed at onee into the British terri¬ 
tories to avoid the emissaries of HIra Singh. 1 II 

The new minister added two rupees and a half, or five 
shillings a month, to the pay of tin* common soldiers, and 
he also discharged some arrears due to them. The army fell 
that it had become the master of the state, and it en¬ 
deavoured to proeure donatives, or to place itself right in 
public estimation, by threatening to eject the Jammu 
faction, and to make the Bhai BIr Singh, already mentioned, 
a king as well as a priest. 2 Jawiihir Singh, the maternal 
uncle of the hoy Maharaja, already grasper! tin* highest post 
he could occupy ; nor was the minister's family united 
within itself, Suehet Singh's vanity was mortified by the 
ascendancy of his nephew, a stripling, unacquainted with 
war, and inexperienced in business ; and he endeavoured to 
form a party which should place him in power, :j Tin* youth¬ 
ful Wazfr naturally turned to Ids other uncle, Golub Singh, 
for support, and that astute chief eared not who held titles 
so long as he was deferred to and left unrestrained ; but the 
Sikhs were still averse to him personally, and jealous lest he 
should attempt to garrison every stronghold with his own 
followers* Gulib Singh was, therefore*, cautious hi Ids pro* 

I bimiMVL ItifhmoiitfB haters from 21st Bopt, to 2nd Oct* 1842. 

* LitmM'oL Richmond to Government, 2fitl* Hepb 1843. 

II Uout.*CoL Richmond to Govern moat, Hlfck imd 22nd Ort* 1843. 
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184,1. ceedings, and before lie readied Lahore, on the 10th of 
RajuGulub November, he had sought to ingratiate himself with all 
Single parties, save Jawahir Singh, whom he may have despised 
Sardftr da- as of no capacity. 1 Jawahir Singh resented this conduct, 
Singh, Nov. axM ^» taldng advantage of the ready access to the Maharaja’s 
24,1843. person which his relationship gave him, he went with the 
child in his arms, on the occasion of a review of some troops, 
and urged the assembled regiments to depose the Jammu 
Rajas, otherwise he would fly with his nephew, their 
acknowledged prince, into the British territories. But the 
design of procuring aid from the English was displeasing to 
the Sikhs, both as an independent people and as a licentious 
soldiery, and Jawahir Singh was immediately made a 
prisoner, and thus received a lesson which influenced his 
conduct during the short remainder of his life.- 
Fateh Nevertheless, Illra Singh continued to be beset with 
KMu Ti- difficulties. There was one Fateh Khan Tiwanii, a personal 

Walla, 

follower of Dhi&n Singh, who was supposed to have been 
privy to the intended assassination of his master, and to 
have designedly held back when Ajffc Singh took the Raja 
to one side. This petty leader fled as soon as the army 
attacked the citadel, and endeavoured to raise an insurrec¬ 
tion in his native province of Dera Ismail Khan, which 
caused the greater anxiety, as the attempt was suppose! 1 
to be countenanced by the able and hostile Governor of 
The? insur- Multan. 9 Scarcely had measures been adopted lor redueing 
-tioiiol the petty rebellion, when Kashmlra Singh and Peshawara 
Singh aud Singh, sons born to, or adopted by, Ranjlt Singh at the 
IVshawura period of his conquest of the two Afghan provinces from 
'1843-4. which they were named, started up as the rivals of the child 
Dallp, and endeavoured to form a party by appearing in 
open opposition at Sifilkot, Some regiments ordered to 
Peshawar joined the two princes ; the Muhammadan regi¬ 
ments at Lahore refused to march against them unless a 
pure Sikh force did the same ; and if was with difficulty, 
and only with the aid of Raja Guilt) Singh, that the siege of 

1 Of, lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 25th Sept, and 10th 
Hov. 1843. 

g Lieut,-Col. Richmond to Government, 28th Nov. 1843. 

8 Lieut,-Col. Richmond to Government, 12th 'Dec. 1843. 
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Sialkot was formed. Tiie two young men .soon showed 1M L 
themselves to be incapable of heading a party ; I lira Singh 
relaxed in his efforts against them ; and towards the end 
of March he raised the siege, and allowed them to go at 
large. 1 The minister had, however, less reason to be satisfied Jawuhir 
with the success of Jawfthir Singh, who, about the same 
time, induced his guards to release him, ami la 1 * was un¬ 
willingly allowed to assume his place in the court as the 
uncle of the child to whose* sovereignty in the abstract all 
nominally deferred. 2 

Raja SuehSt Singh was believed to have been a secret Tin- 
party to the attempts of Kashmlra Singh, and the release 
of Jaw&hir Singh was also probably effected with his SuriwH 
cognizance. The Raja believed himself to be popular with 
the army, and especially with the cavalry portion of it, imJ/ 
which, having an inferior organization, began to show some 
jealousy of the systematic proceedings of the ngular 
infantry and artillery. He had retired to the hills with 
great reluctance ; he continued intent upon supplanting his 
nephew; and suddenly, on the evening of the siflth of 
March 1844, he appeared at Lahore with u few followers ; 
but he appealed in vain to the inass of the troops partly 
because Hfra Singh had been liberal in gifts and profuse in 
promises, and partly because the shrewd deputies who 
formed the Pnnehuyats of tin* regiments had a sense of their 
own importance, and were not to be won for purposes of 
mere faction, without; diligent and judicious seeking, 
lienee, on tint morning after the arrival of the sanguine 
and hasty Rajs!, a large force marched against him without 
demur; but the chief was brave i he endeavoured to make 
a stand in a ruinous building, and he died lighting to the 
last, although his little barn! was almost destroyed by the 
lire of a numerous artillery before the assailants could reach 
the enclosure . 3 

^ Within two months after this rash undertaking. A tar The mmir» 

Kin«h SindhiiiHwalu, who hud hern remding at Thftmwir, *£}}$ 

nmdo u Minilur ill-judged attempt to gain over the army, '.vt'irtfiiiifli 

find llliiii 

1 Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 2,ltd and 27th March IH44 » | f f lr 
f Lieut.-Col Richmond to Government, 27th March 1H4I. ’ 

a LitmUCol. Richmond to Government, 20th March 1H44. 

S2 
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1844. 


The 

Governor 
of Multan 
submits. 


and to expel HIra Singh. He crossed the Sutlej on the 

2nd May, but instead of moving to a distance, so as to avoid 
premature collisions, and to enable him to appeal to the 
feelings of the Sikhs, he at once joined Bhai Bir Singh, whose 
religions repute attracted numbers of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation, and took up a position almost opposite Ferozeporc, 
and within forty miles of the capital. The disaffected 
Kashmlra Singh joined the chief, but Him Singh stood as 
a suppliant before the assembled Klrnlsa, and roused the 
feelings of the troops by reminding them that the Sindhian- 
walas looked to the English for support. A large force 
promptly marched from Lahore, but it was wished to detach 
Bhai Bir Singh from the rebel, for to assail so holy a man 
was held to be sacrilege by the sol<Hers, and on the seventh 
of the month deputies were sent to induce the Bhai to retire. 
Some expressions moved the anger of Sardar A tar Singh, and 
lie slew one of the deputies with his own hand. This act led 
to an immediate attack. A tar Singh and Kashmlra Singh 
were both killed, and it was found that a cannon-shot, had 
likewise numbered Bhai Bir Singh with the slain. The 
commander on this occasion was Labh Singh, a Rajput of 
Jammu, and the possession of the family of Kashmlra Singh 
seemed to render his success more complete ; but the Sikh 
infantry refused to allow the women and children to lie 
removed to Lahore ; and Labh Singh, alarmed by this 
proceeding and by the lamentations over the death of Bir 
Singh, hastened to the capital to ensure lus own safety. 1 

Ilira Singh was thus successful against two main enemies 
of his rule, and as ho had also come to an understanding 
with the Governor of Multan, the proceedings of Fateh Khan 
Tiwana gave him little uneasiness. 2 The army itself was 
his great cause of anxiety, not lest the Sikh dominion should 
be contracted, but lest he should be rejected as its master ; 
for the Panehayats, although bent on retaining their own 
power, and on acquiring additional pay and privileges for 
their constituents the soldiers, were equally resolved on 
maintaining the integrity of the empire?, and they arranged 

3 Lieut.-Col Richmond to Government, 10th, 11th, and 12th May 
1844. 

2 CL Lieut.-Col Richmond to Government, 29th April 1844. 
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among themselves about the relief of the troops in the 
provinces. On the frontiers, indeed, the Sikhs continued to 
exhibit their innate vigour, and towards the end of 1843 the 
secluded principality of Gilgit was overrun and annexed to 
Kashmir. The Panchayats likewise felt that it was the 
design of the Raja and his advisers to disperse the Sikh 
army over the country, and to raise additional corps of 
hill men, but the committees would not allow a single 
regiment to quit Lahore without satisfying themselves of 
the necessity of the measure ; and thus Hira Singh was in¬ 
duced to take advantage of a projected relief of the British 
troops in Sind, and the consequent march of several bat¬ 
talions towards the Sutlej, to heighten or give a colour to 
his own actual suspicions, and to hint that a near danger 
threatened the Sikhs on the side of the English* The 
4 Khalsa ’ was most willing to encounter that neighbour, 
and a brigade was induced to move to Kasur, and others to 
shorter distances from the capital, under the plea, as avowed 
to the British authorities, 'of procuring forage and supplies 
with greater facility. 1 Such had indeed been Ranjlt Singh’s 
occasional practice when no assemblage of British forces 
could add to his ever present fears ; 2 but Hira Singh’s 
apprehensions of his own army and of Ms English allies 
were lessened by his rapid successes, and by the disgraceful 
spirit; which then animated the regular regiments in the 
British service. The Sepoys refused to proceed to Sind, and 
the Sikhs watched the progress of the mutiny with a pleased 
surprise. It was new to them to see these renowned soldiers 
in opposition to their government; but any glimmering 
hopes of fatal embarrassment to the colossal power of the 
foreigners were dispelled by the march of European troops, 
by the good example of the irregular cavalry, and by the 
returning sense of obedience of the sepoys themselves. 
The British forces proceeded to Sind, and the Lahore 
detachment was withdrawn from Kasur. 0 

1 Of. Lieut.-Cel Richmond to Government, 20th Dee. 1843, and 
23rd March 1844, 

2 See, for instance, Sir David Ochteriony to Government, 16th Oct. 
1812, 

a Of. Lieut. -Col. Richmond to Government, 29th April 1844, 
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1844. ^ Nevertheless there were not wanting causes of real or 
Dism^ions alle £ ed dissatisfaction with the British Government, which 
with the at last served the useful purpose of engaging the attention 

aboutthe of the Lahore soldier y- The protected Sikh Raja, of Nabha 
village had given a village, named Moran, to Ranjit Singh at the 

Moran, Maharaja’s request, in order that it might be bestowed on 

Dhanna Singh, a Nabha subject, hut who stood high in 
favour with the master of the Punjab. The village was so 
given in 1819, or after the introduction of the English 
supremacy, but without tiie knowledge of the English 
authorities, which circumstance rendered the alienation in¬ 
valid, if it were argued that the village had become separated 
from the British sovereignty. The Raja of Nabha became 
displeased with Dhanna Singh, and he resumed his gift 
in the year 1843; but in so doing his soldiers wantonly 
plundered the property of tlic feudatory, and thus gave 
the Lahore Government a ground of complaint, of which 
and about advantage was taken for party purposes. 1 But, Mira Singh 
burieTbv and llis advisers took greater exception still to the decision 
Suchst 7 of the British Government with regard to a quantity of 
Singh. eo j n anf i bullion which Raja Suehet Singh had secretly 
deposited in Fcrozepore, and which Ids servants wen; 
detected in endeavouring to remow? after his death. The 
treasure was estimated at I,.'>00,000 rupees, and it was 
understood to have been sent to Fcrozepore during tin? 
recent Afghan War, for the purpose or being offered as part 
of an ingratiatory loan to the English Government, winch 
was borrowing money at the time from the protected Sikh 
chiefs. The Lahore minister claimed the treasure both as 
the escheated property of a feudatory without, mule heirs 
of his body, and as the confiscat ed property of a rebel killed 
in arms against his sovereign ; bul the British Government, 
considered the right to the property to be unaffected by the 
owner’s treason, and required that the title to it, according 
to the laws of Jammu or of the Punjab, should be regularly 
pleaded and proved in a British court. It, was argued in 
favour of Lahore that no British subject, or dependent, 
claimed the treasure, and that it might, be expediently 
made over to the ruler'of the Punjab for surrender to the 
1 Liout.-Col, Richmond to Government, 18th ami 28th May )K44. 
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legal or customary owner ; but the supreme British authori- tei L 
tics would not relax further from the conventional law of 
Europe than to say that if the Maharaja would write that 
the Rajas Gulfd) Singh and I lira Singh assent ed to the 
delivery of the treasure to the Sikh state for the purpose of 
being transferred to the rightful owners, it; would no longer 
be detained. This proposal was not agreed to, part Iy because 
differences hud in the meantime arisen between the uncle 
and nephew, and partly because the Lahore councillors 
considered their original groundsof claim to he irrefragable, 
according to Indian law and usage, and thus the money 
remained a source of dissatisfaction, until the English stood 
masters in Lahore, and accepted it. as part of the price of 
Kashmir, when the valley was alienated to Raja Gulab 
Singh. 1 

1 For the discussions about the surrender or the detention <*f the 
treasure, see the letters of bicut\>I. Richjmmd to Government of 
the 7th April, 3rd awl 27th May, 2.Mh duly, 10th Kept., and ath rind 
2f»th Oct. 1844 ; and of Government to bieut.-(’of Uiehinoml of the 
10th and 22nd April, 17th May, and 10th Aug. of the same year. 

Tim principle. laid down of deriding the elaim b» the treasure uf a 
British tribunal* and according to the laws of Lahore or of tlammfi, 
does not dmlinguinh between public mid individual right of heirship ; 
or rather it decides the question with refemiee solely to the law m 
private eases. Throughout India, the practical rule has ever been 
that mirh property shall be administered agreeably to the customs 
of the trihe or province to which the deceased belonged ; and very 
frequently, when the only litigants are subjects of one anil tin* same 
foreign state, it is expediently made over to the sovereign of that state 
for adjudication, on the plea that, the rights of the parties run he best 
ascertained on the spot, and that every ruler ia a Tenderer of justice. 

In tin*, present instance the imperfection of tbo International Law 
of Europe may be more to blame tban the Government of India and 
the legal authorities of Calcutta, for refusing to acknowledge the 
right of an allied anti friendly state to the projmrly of ii childleKii 
rebel; to which property, moreover, no British subject or de|tendent 
preferred a olid no Vat tel lays it down that a stranger* a property 
remains a part of the aggregate wealth of his nation* and that tins 
right to it m to lie determined according to t he lawn of hi* own country 
(Book ll f chap, viii, §§ 109 and 110}; ' but in the unction in question 
mUmnm i» wolely had to ease* in which subject* or private parties 
are litigants; although Mr, Chi tty, in his note to § 103 (ed, 1834}, 
shows that foreign sovereign* ran in England sue, at least» British 
Mlbjftotft. 

The oriental customary law with regard to this estate# and projmrty 
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I844 - Him Singh had, in his acts and successes, surpassed the 

Him Singh 8 eneral expectation, and the manner in which affairs were 
guided by carried on seemed to argue unlooked-for abilities of a high 
•Tallafhis orcler 5 but the ll5 i a Mmself had little more than a noble 
preceptor, presence and a conciliatory address to recommend him, and 
the person who directed every measure was a Brahman 
Pandit, named Jalla, the family priest, so to speak, of the 
Jammu brothers, and the tutor of Dhian Singh’s sons. This 
crafty and ambitious man retained all the influence hver 
the youthful minister which he had exercised over the 
boyish pupil on whom Ran jit Singh lavished favours. 
Armies had marched, and chiefs had been vanquished, as 
if at. the bidding of the preceptor become councillor. His 
views expanded, and he seems to have entertained the idea 
of founding a. dynasty of 1 Penh was ’ among the rude Juts 
of the Punjab, as had been done by one of his tribe among 
the equally rude Mara!has of the south. He fully perceived 
that the Sikh army must be conciliated, and also tlmt it must 
be employed. He despised, and with some reason, the spirit 
and capacity of most, of the titular chiefs of the count ry; and 
he ielt that Raja Gulab Singh absorbed a large proport ion of 
the revenues of the count ry, and seriously embarrassed the 
central government by his overgrown power and influence. 
It was primarily requisite to keep the army well and regu¬ 
larly paid, and hence the Pandit proeeeded without seruple 
to sequester several of the fiefs of the sirdars, and gradually 

of dagirdars (feudal beneficiaries) may be seta* in .Bernier's Tmrrln 
(p* INI), and it almost scorns identical with that anciently in force 
among the Anglo-Saxons with reference to ‘nobles by service', t he fol¬ 
lowers of a lord or king. (See Kemble's Mason a in England, L 17 K, $<*.) 
Tim right of the Government is full, and it is based on the feeling or 
principle that a beneficiary has only the use during life of estates or 
offices, and that all he may have accumulated, through parsimony or 
oppression, is the property of the state, it may he difficult In decide 
between a people and an expelled sovereign, about his guilt or his 
tyranny, but there, cun be none in deriding between nn allied state 
and its subject about treason or rebellion. Neither refugee traitors 
nor patriots are. allowed to abuse their asylum by plotting against, the 
Government which has east them out; and an extension of the. prin¬ 
ciple would prevent desperate ndventurers defrauding Urn state, which 
has roared and heaped favours on them, by removing their property 
previous to engaging in rash, and (Timinal \mteipmc?a. 
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to inspire the soldiery with the necessity of a march against 
Jammu. Nor was he without a pretext for denouncing 
Gulab Singh, as that unscrupulous chief had lately taken 
possession of the estates of Raja Suchet Singh, to which he 
regarded himself as the only heir. 1 

Jalla showed vigour and capacity in all he did, but he 
proceeded too hastily in some matters, and he attempted 
too much at one time. lie did not, perhaps, understand 
the Sikh character in all its depths and ramifications, and 
he probably undervalued the subtlety of Gulab Singh. The 
Raja, indeed, was induced to divide the Jagxrs of Suchet 


1844. 


Pandit 
Jalla and 
Gulab 
Singh. 


Singh with his nephew, 2 * but Fateh Khan Tiwana again 
excited an insurrection in the Derajat; 8 Chattar Singh 
Atariwala took up arms near Rawalpindi, 4 5 and the Muham¬ 
madan tribes south-west of Kashmir were encouraged in 
rebellion by the dexterous and experienced chief whom 
Pandit Jalla sought to crush. 8 Peshawara Singh again 
aspired to the sovereignty of the Punjab ; he was supported 
by Gulab Singh, and Jalla at last perceived the necessity 
of coming to terms with one so formidable. 6 A reconciliation 
was accordingly patched up, and the Raja sent his son Sohan 
Singh to Lahore. 7 The hopes of Peshawara Singh then 
vanished, and he fled for safety to the south of the Sutlej. 8 

Pandit; Jalla made the additional mistake of forgetting Pandit 
that; the Sikhs were not jealous of Gulab Singh alone, but iS* the" 
of all strangers to their faith and race ; and in trying to Sikhs and 
crush the chiefs, he had forgotten that they were Sikhs thc 

. mother. 


1 Of. Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 13th Aug. and 10th Oct. 
1844. 

2 Liout.-Ool. Richmond to Government, 30th Oct, 1844. 

8 Lieut.-Ool. Richmond to Government, 14th Juno 1844. 

4 Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, Kith Oct. 1844. 

5 Major Broadfoot to (Government, 24th Nov. 1844, 

6 Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 10th Oct, 1844, and 
Major .Broadfoot to Government, 24th Nov. 1844, 

7 Lieut.-OoL Richmond to Government, 30th Oct. * 1844, and 
* Major Broadfoot to Government, 13th Nov. and 10th Dec. 1844. 

8 Major Broadfoot to Government, 14th and 18th Nov. 1844. 
Major .Broadfoot, who succeeded Lieut.-Col, Richmond as agent on 
the frontier on the 1st Nov. 1844, received Peshawara Singh with 
civilities unusual under the circumstances, and proposed to assign 
him an allowance of a thousand rupees a month. 
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1844. equally with the soldiers, and that the ‘ Khalsa ’ was a word 
which could be used to unite the high'and low. He showed 
no respect even to sardars of ability and means* Laima Singh 
Majfthla quitted the Punjab, on pretence of a pilgrimage, 
in the month of March 3 844, 3 and the only person who was 
raised to any distinction was the unworthy Lai Singh, a 
Brahman, and a follower of the Rajas of Jammu, but who 
was understood to have gained a disgraceful influence over 
the impure mind of Rani Jindan. The Pandit again, in Ins 
arrogance, had ventured to use some expressions of im¬ 
patience and disrespect towards the mother of the Maharaja, 
and lie had habitually treated Jawfihir Singh, her brother, 
with neglect and contempt. Tin; impulsive soldiery was 
wrought upon by the incensed woman and ambitious man ; 
the relict of the great Maharaja appealed to the children of 
the Khalsa, already excited by the proscribed chiefs, and 
Hira Singh and Pandit Julia perceived that their rule was 
Him Singh at an end. On the 21st December 3844 they endeavoured 
l{ ' to avoid the wrath of the Sikh soldiery by a sudden flight 
but are * from the capital, but they were overtaken and slain before 
amHna^to <^>uld reach Jammu, along with Sohan Singh, the 
death, 21.st cousin of the minister, and Labh Singh, so lately hailed as 
1844. a victorious commander. The memory of Pandit Julia con¬ 
tinued to be execrated, hut tin* fate of I lira Singh excited some 
few regrets, for he had well avenged the death of his father, 
t find he had borne his dignities with grace and modesty." 
JawShir The sudden breaking up of IITra Singh’s government 
MlSingh cauBe(i mmQ confusion for a time, and the state seemed to 
attain be without a responsible head ; but it was gradually per- 

power. eeived that Jawahir Singh, the brother, and Lnl Singh, the 

favourite of the Rani, would form the most influential 
members of the administration. 2 Peshiiwara Singh, indeed, 
escaped from the custody of the British authorities, by 
whom he had been placed under surveillance, when he fled 
across the Sutlej ; but lie made no attempt at the moment 

1 Lfthna Singh wont) first to Hard war and afterwards to Benares. 
He next visited Gaya and Jagamiath and Calcutta, ami ho was 
residing in tho last-named place when hostilities broke out with the 
Sikhs. 

* Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th and 28th Poo. 1844. 
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to become supreme, and he seemed to adhere to those who 1844. 
had so signally avenged him on Ilira Singh. 1 The services 
of the troops were rewarded by the addition of half a rupee 
a month to the pay of the common soldier, many fiefs were 
restored, and the cupidity of all parties in the state was 
excited by a renewal of the designs against Gulab Singh. 2 , 

The disturbances in the mountains of Kashmir were put 
down, the insurgent Fateh Khan was taken into favour, 
Peshawar was secure against the power of all the Afghans, 
although it was known that Gulab Singh encouraged the 
reduced Barakzais with promises of support; 8 but it was 
essential to the government that the troops should be em¬ 
ployed : it was pleasing to the men to be able to gratify 
their avarice or their vengeance, and they therefore marched 
against Jammu with alacrity. 4 

Gulab Singh, who knew the relative inferiority of his The Sikh 
soldiers, brought all his arts into play. He distributed his 
mbney freely among the Panehayats of regiments, he grati- against 
fied the members of these committees by his personal Jammu * 
attentions, and he again inspired Peshawara Singh with 
designs upon the sovereignty itself. He promised a gratuity Feb. to 
to the army which had marched to urge upon him the pro- 
priety of submission, he agreed to surrender certain portions 
of the genera] possessions of the family, and to pay to the 
state a fine of S,500,000 rupees, 5 But an altercation arose 
between the Lahore and Jammu followers when the pro¬ 
mised donative was being removed, which ended in a fatal 
affray ; and afterwards an old Sikh chief, Fateh Singh Man, 
and one Bachna, who had deserted GuMb Singh’s service, 
were waylaid and slain. 0 The Raja protested against the 
accusation of connivance or treachery ; nor is it probable 

1 Of. Major Broadfoot to Government, 28th Doc. 1844, and 4tb Jan. 

1845. As Major Broadfoot, however, points out, the prince seemed 
ready enough to grasp at power oven so early as January, 

2 Of. Major Broadfoot to Government, 28th Dec. 1844, and 2nd Jan. 

1845. 

3 Major Broadfoot to Government, 16th Jan. 1845. 

4 Tho troops further rejected the terms to which the Lahore court 
seemed inclined to come with Gulab Singh. (Major Broadfoot to 
Government, 22nd Jan. 1845.) 

5 Major Broadfoot to Government, 18th March 1845. 

6 Major Broadfoot to Government, 3rd March 1845. 
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that at the time he desired to take the life of any one exec 
Bachna, who had been variously employed by him, and w 
knew the extent of his resources. The act nevertheh 
greatly excited the Sikh soldiery, and Gulab Singh perceiv 
that submission alone would save Jammu from bei 
sacked. He succeeded in partially gaining over two brigacl 
he joined their camp, and he arrived at Lahore early 
April 1845, half a prisoner, and yet not without a reasonal 
prospect of becoming the minister of the country ; for t 
mass of the Sikh soldiery thought that one so great had be 
sufficiently humbled, the Panchayats had been won by 1 
money and his blandishments, and many of the old scrvar 
of Ranjlt Singli had confidence in his ability and in his goc 
will towards the state generally. 1 There yet, howev* 
existed some remnants of the animosity which had prov 
fatal to HIra Singh ; the representatives of many expel! 
hill chiefs were ready to compass the death of their greatc 
enemy ; and an Akali fanatic could take the life of t 
4 Dogra ’ Raja with applause and impunity. Jawilhir Shij 
plainly aimed at the office of Wazlr, and Lai Singh's ov 
ambition prompted him to use his influence with t he moth 
of the Maharaja to resist the growing feeling in favour 
the chief whose capacity for affairs all envied and dreado 
Hence Gulab Singh deemed it prudent to avoid a conk 
for power at that time, and to remove from Lahore to 
place of greater safety. lie agreed to pay in all a fine 
0,800,000 rupees, to yield up nearly all the districts whi< 
had been held by his family, excepting his own proper lies 
and to renew his lease of the salt mines between the Ind 
and Jhelum, on terms which virtually deprived him of 
large profit, and of the political superiority in the hills 
Rohtas. 2 He was present at the installation of Jawal, 
Singh as Wazlr on the 34th May, 3 and at the betrothal 
the Maharaja to a daughter of the Atari chief Ohatlar Sing 
on the 10th July ; 4 and towards the end of the followii 

1 Cf.fMajor Broadfoot to GovommontjHth‘and 0th April md 5 

May 1845. 

3 Major Broadfoot to Government, 5th May 1845. 

a Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th May 1845. 

4 Major Broadfoot to Government, 14th July 1845, 
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month lie retired to Jammu, shorn of much real power, but 1845. 
become acceptable to the troops by his humility, and to the 
final conviction of the English authorities, that the levies of 
the mountain RajpClts were unequal to a contest even with 
the Sikh soldiery. 1 

The able Governor of Multan was assassinated in the SawanMal, 
month of September 1844 by a man accused of marauding, f a 
and yet imprudently allowed a considerable degree of ated, Sept. 
liberty. 2 Mulraj, the son of the Diwan, had been appointed 1844 * 
or permitted to succeed his father by the declining govern- ^on 
ment of llira Singh, and he showed more aptitude for affairs succeeds; 
than was expected. He suppressed a mutiny among the 
provincial troops, partly composed of Sikhs, with vigour and 
success; and lie was equally prompt in dealing with a younger 
brother, who desired to have half the province assigned to 
him as the equal heir of the deceased Diwan. Mulraj put 
his brother in prison, and thus freed himself from all local 
dangers ; but he had steadily evaded the demantis of the 
Lahore court for an increased farm or contract, and he had 
likewise objected to the large 4 Nazarana \ or relief, which 
was required as the usual condition of succession. As soon, 
t herefore, as Gulah Singh had been reduced to obedience, it 
was proposed to dispatch a force against Multan, and the 
‘ Khulna ’ approved of the measure through the assembled 
Panehayats of regiment s and brigades. This resolution and agrees 
induced the new governor to yield, and in September (1845) |;" r ^° of 
it was arrange! I that he should pay a fine of 1,800,000 rupees* the Lahore 
Jle escaped an addition to his contract sum, but he was 
deprived of some petty districts to satisfy in a measure the 
letter of the original demand. 2 

1 Major Broadfoot confessed that ‘ late events had shown the Baja’s 
weakness in the lulls’, when? he should have been strongest, had his 
followers been bravo and trusty. (Major Broadfoot to Government, 

5th May 1845.) 

2 Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 10th Got. 1844* 

3 In this paragraph the author has followed mainly his own notes 
of occurrences. The mutiny of the Multan troops took place in Nov. 

1844. The Governor at once surrounded them, and demanded the 
ringleaders, and on thoir surrender being refused, he opened a fire 
upon their whole body, and killed, as was said, nearly 400 of them. 

Diwan Mulraj seized and confined his brother in Aug. 1845, and in 
the following month the terms of Ms succession wore settled with the 
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1845 * The proceedings of Peshawara Singh caused more dis- 

The rebel- quietude to the new Wazlr personally than the hostility of 
pTm < Gulab Sin £ h > or tile resistance of the Governor of Multan. 
SinghT*”* P r * nce was vu * n aml slender capacity, but his rela¬ 
tionship to Ranjlt Singh gave him some hold upon the minds 
of the Sikhs. He was encouraged by Gulab Singh, then safe 
in the hills, and he was assured of support by the brigade of 
troops which had made Jawahir Singh a prisoner, when that 
chief threatened to fly with the Maharaja into the British 
territories. Jawfihir Singh had not heeded the value to the 
state of the prudence of the soldiers in restraining him ; he 
thought only of the personal indignity, and soon after his 
accession to power he barbarously mutilated the commander 
of the offending division, by depriving him of his nose and 
March ears. Peshawara Singh felt himself countenanced, and he 
1845; endeavoured to rally a party around him at Sialkot, which 
he held in fief. But the Sikhs were not disposed to thus 
suddenly admit his pretensions ; he was reduced to straits ; 
and in the month of June he fled, and lived at large on the 
country, until towards the end of July, when he surprised 
the fort of Attoek, proclaimed himself Maharaja, and 
entered into a correspondence with Dost Muhammad Khan, 
harder Chattar Singh of Atari was stmt against the pretender, 
and troops were moved from Dora Ismail Khan to aid in 


reducing him. The prince was beleaguered in his fort, and 
who sub- became aware of bis insignificance; hesubmittedon UieaoUi 
plan! W August, and was directed to be removed to Lahore, bu fc he was 
clotith secretly put to death at the instigation of Jawahir Singh, and 
im. ' trough the instrumentality, as understood, of Fateh Khan 
Tiw&na, who sought by rendering an important service to 
further ingratiate himself with that master for the time being 
who had restored him to favour, and who had appointed him 
to the management of the upper DerajTit of fhe Indus. 1 


Lahore court (Miilraj never paid his fine. In April IH48, when 
threatened with force, he resigned, and Kahn fSingh wan sent from 
Lahore to relievo him, accompanied by Mr. Vann Agnow and Lieut. 
Anderson. The murder of these officers on their arrival at Multan 
led to tho second Sikh War and the litial extinction of Sikh inde¬ 
pendence.—En.j 

1 CL ’Aroftdfoot to Government, 14th and 20th July and 
8th and 18th Sopt. J 845. 
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This last; triumph was fatal to Jawahir Singh, and anger 
was added to the contempt in which he had always been 
held. He had sometimes displayed both energy and perse¬ 
verance, but his vigour was the impulse of personal resent¬ 
ment, and it was never characterized by judgement or by 
superior intelligence. His original design of flying to Un- 
English had displeased the Sikhs, ami rendered them suspi¬ 
cious of his good faith as a member of the Ivhalsa ; and no 
sooner had his revenge been gratified by the expulsion of 
Him Singh and Pandit Julia, than he found himself the mere 
sport and plaything of the army, which had only united with 
him for the attainment of a common object The soldiery 
began to talk of themselves as pre-eminently the 4 Panth 
Ivhalsagi \ or congregation of believers ; 1 and Jawahir 
Singh was overawed by the spirit which animated the armed 
host. In the midst of the successes against, Jammu, he 
trembled for his fate, and he twice laid plans for esenping 
to the south of the Sutlej ; but the troops were jealous of 
such a step on the part of their nominal master. Hr felt 
that, he was watched, and he abandoned the hope of escape 
to seek relief in dissipation, in the levy of Muhammadan 
regiments, and in idle or desperate threats of war with his 
British allies, 3 Jawahir Singh was thus despised and dis¬ 
trusted by the Sikhs themselves ; their enmity to him was 
fomented by I ill Singh, who aimed at the post of waztr ; 
and the murder of Peshawuru Singh added to the general 
exasperation, for the net was condemned as insulting to the 
people, and if was held up to reprobation by the chiefs as 
one which would compromise their own safety, if allowed to 
pass with impunity/* The Panehayats of regiments met in 
council, and they resolved that Juwfthir Singh should die as 
a traitor to the commonwealth, for death m almost the only 
mode by which tuimiliuouK, half-barbarous governments 

1 Or, an the 4 Sttfbat Kliiika % the hotly of the elect. Major Broad- 
foot (letter of 2nd Pels 1845) thought this title, which the noldltm* 
arrogated to tiiomwlvw, was mm in oomwpondtmcm; hut Govern* 
moat pointed out, in reply, that it wtut an old term according to the 
Calcutta records, 

* Of, Major Broad foot to Government, 23td and 28th Feb., 5th 
April (a demboftidid tetter), and 15th and 18th Sept, 1H45. 

3 CL Major Broadfoot to Government, 22nd Sept. 1845, 
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1845. can remove an obnoxious minister. He was accordingly 
„ _ required to appear on the 21st September before the 

assembled Khalsa to answer for his misdeeds. He went, 
seated upon an elephant; but fearing his fate, he took with 
him the young Maharaja and a quantity of gold and jewels. 
On his arrival in front of the troops, he endeavoured to gain 
over some influential deputies and officers by present dona¬ 
tives and by lavish promises, but he was sternly desired to 
let the Maharaja be removed from his side, and to be himself 
silent. The boy was placed in a tent near at hand, and a 
party of soldiers advanced and put the wazlr to death by a 
discharge of musketry. 1 Two other persons, the sycophants 
of the minister, were killed at the same time, but no pillage 
or massacre occurred ; the act partook of the solemnity 
and moderation of a judicial process, ordained and witnessed 
by a whole people ; and tin; body of Jawahir Singh was 
allowed to be removed and burnt with the dreadful honours 
of the Sat! sacrifice, among the last, perhaps, which will 
take place in India. 

The army For some time after the death of Jawahir Singh, no one 
fS? )0WCl " denied willing to become the supreme administrative 
authority in the state, or to place himself at the head of 
that self-dependent army, which in a few months had led 
captive I lie formidable chief of Jammu, reduced to sub¬ 
mission the powerful governor of Multan, put down the 
rebellion of one recognized as the brother of the Maharaja, 
and pronounced and executed judgement on the highest 
functionary in the kingdom, and which had also without 
effort contrived to keep the famed Afghans in cheek at 
Peshawar and along the frontier. Raja Guliib Singh was 
urged to repair to the capital, but he and all others were 
overawed, and the RlinI Jindan held herself for a time a 
regular court, in the absence of a wazTr. The army was 
partly satisfied with this arrangement, for the committees 
considered that they could keep the provinces obedient, and 
they reposed confidence in the talents or the integrity of 
the accountant Dina Nath, of the paymaster Bhagat Bam, 

1 Cf. Major Broadfoot to Oovemmout, 20th Hc*pf. lKi5. it may ho 
added that the Sikhs generally rogardod Jawahir Singh as one ready 
to bring in the English, and as fuitideas to Um Kh.dsa. 
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and of Nur-ud-din, almost as familiar as his old and infirm 
brother Aziz-ud~dm, with the particulars of the treaties 
and engagements with the English. The army had formerly 
required that these three men should he consulted by 
Jawahir Singh; but the advantage of a responsible head 
was, nevertheless, apparent, and as the soldiers were by 
degrees wrought upon to wage war with their European 
neighbours, Baja Lfd Singh was nominated wazir, and 
Sardar Tej Singh was reconfirmed in his oilier of Cum- 
niander-in-Chief. These appointments wen 1 made early 
in November 1845. 1 

1 la this paragraph the author lias followed mainly !ii« own notes 
of occurrences. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE WAR WITH THE ENGLISH 
1845-6 

Causes leading to a war between tke Sikhs and English—The English, 
being apprehensive of frontier disturbances, adopt defensive 
measures on a scale opposed to the spirit of t he policy of 1809— 
The Sikhs, being prone to suspicion, consider themselves m 
danger of invasion—And are further moved by their want of 
confidence in the English representative—The Sikhs resolve to 
anticipate the English, and wage war by crossing the Sutlej- r I he 
tactics of the Sikhs—The views of the Sikh leaders - Kerozeporo 
purposely spared—The Battle of Mudkf—The Battle of 1* heerno- 
shuhur, and retreat of the Sikhs—The effect of those barren vic¬ 
tories upon the Indians and the English themwdvcfo-The Sikhs 
again cross the Sutlej—The Skirmish of Badowfd—The, Battle of 
Aliwal—Negotiations through Raja Guliib Single- -The Battle of 
Sobraon—The submission of the Sikh Chiefs, and the oeriipu- 
tion of Lahore—The partition of the Punjab - Tim Treaty with 
Dallp Singh— r rho Treaty with Guliib Singh---(’onel union, 
relative to the position of the English in India. 

1845-a Tire English Government had long expected that it. would 

m .— be forced into a war with the overbearing soldiery of the 

publicpw- 1 Punjab : the Indian public, which considered only the fuel 
pawl for of the progressive aggrandizement of the strangers, was 
between prepared to hear of the annexation of another kingdom 
the Sikhs without minutely inquiring or caring about the causes 
English which led to it; and the more selfish chiefs of the Sikhs 
had always desired that such a degree of interference should 
be exercised in the affairs of their country as would guaran¬ 
tee to them the easy enjoyment of their possessions. These 
wealthy and incapable men stood rebuked before the 
superior genius of RanjTt. Singh, and before the mysterious 
spirit which animated the people arrayed in arms, and they 
thus fondly hoped that a change would give them all they 
could desire ; but it is doubtful whether the Sikh soldiery 
ever seriously thought, although they often vuuntingly 
boasted, of fighting with the paramount power of Hindu- 
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stun, until within two or three months of the first butties, 
and even then the rude and iiliterate yeomen eonsidered 
that they were about to enter upon a war purely defensive, 
although one in every way congenial to their feelings of 
youthful pride and national jealousy. 

From the moment the Sikh army became predominant 
in the state, the English authorities had been persuaded 
that the machinery of government would he broken up, 
that hands of plunderers would everywhere arise, and that 
the duty of a civilized people to society generally, and of 
a governing power to its own subjects, would all combine- 
to bring on a collision ; ami thus measures which seemed 
suflieient were adopted for strengthening the frontier posts, 
and for having a force at hand which might prevent 
aggression, or whieh would at least exact retribution and 
vindicate the supremacy of the English name. 1 These were 
the fair and moderate objects of the British Government ; 
but the Sikhs took a different view of the relative condi¬ 
tions of the two states ; they feared the ambition of their 
great ami growing neighbour, they did not understand why 
they should be dreaded when intestine commotions had 
reduced their comparative inferiority still lower; or why 
meflteieney of rule should be construed into hostility of 
purpose ; defensive measure's took in their eyes the form 
of aggressive preparations, and they came to the conclusion 
that, their country was to be invaded. Nor does this con¬ 
viction of the weaker and less intelligent power appear to 
be strange or unreasonable, although erroneous for it in 
always to be borne in mind that India is far behind Europe 
in civilization, and that political morality or moderation is 
as little appreciated in the East hi these days as it was in 
Christendom in the Middle Ages, Uindustiln, moreover, 
from K&bul to the valley of Assam and the Island of (’eyIon, 
is regarded as one country, and dominion in it Is associated 
in the minds of the people with the predominance of one 
monarch or of one mee. The supremacy of Vikramiijlt and 
Chandra Gupta, of the Turkom&ns and Mughals, is familiar 

* Of. Minute by the UovomorJ*enoritl, of the 1 nth June 184 ft, and 
the Uovernordteneml to the Beeret Committee, 1st October lH4f», 
(Parliamentary Paper, lH4fb) 
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1845-6. 


The English 
advance 
bodies of 
troops to¬ 
wards the 
Sutlej con¬ 
trary to 
their policy 
of 1809. 


to all, and thus on hearing of further acquisitions by the 
English, a Hindu or Muhammadan will simply observe that 
the destiny of the nation is great, or that its cannon is 
irresistible. A prince may chafe that he loses a province 
or is rendered tributary ; but the public will never accuse 
the conquerors of unjust aggression, or at least of unrighteous 
and unprincipled ambition. 

To this general persuasion of the Sikhs, in common with 
other Indian nations, that the English were and are ever 
ready to extend their power, is to be added the particular 
bearing of the British Government towards the Punjab 
itself. In 1809, when the apprehensions of a French 
invasion of the East had subsided, when the resolution of 
making the Jumna a boundary was still approved, ami when 
the policy of forming the province of Sirhind into a neut ral 
or separating tract between two dissimilar powers had been 
wisely adopted, the English Viceroy had said that rather 
than irritate Ranjlt Singh, the detachment of troops which 
had been advanced to Ludhiana might be withdrawn to 
Kamal. 1 It was not indeed thought advisable to carry out 
the proposition ; but up to the period of the Afghan war 
of 3838, the garrison of Ludhiana formed the only body of 
armed men near the Sikh frontier, exeepting the provincial 
regiment raised at Sabathu for the police of the lulls after 
the Gurkha war. The advanced post on the Sutlej was of 
little military or political use ; but it served as the most 
conspicuous symbol of the compact with the Sikhs ; and 
they, as the inferior power, were always disposed to lean 
upon old engagements as those winch warranted the least 
degree of intimacy or dictation. In 1835 the petty chief- 
ship of Ferozepore, seventy miles lower down the Sutlej 
than Ludhiana, was occupied by the English as an escheat 
due to their protection of all Sikh lordships save that of 
Lahore. The advantages of the place in a military point of 
view had been perseveringly extolled, and its proximity to 
the capital of the Punjab made Ranjlt Singh, in his pro¬ 
phetic fear, claim it as a dependency of his own.* In 18118 
the MaliSrUjiVs apprehensions that the insignlfleaht town 

1 Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 30th Jan. 1809. 

2 Bee chap, vii* 
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would become a cantonment were fully realized ; for 1845-6. 
twelve thousand men assembled at Ferozepore to march 
to Khorasan ; and as it was learnt, before the date fixed 
for the departure of the army, Unit the Persians had raised 
the siege of Herat, it was determined that a, small division 
should be left behind, until the success of the projected 
invasion rendered its presence no longer necessary. 1 Rut 
the succeeding warfare in Afghanistan and Sind gave the 
new cantonment a character of permanency, and in 1842 
the remoteness from support of the hvo posts on the Sut lej 
was one of the arguments used for advancing a considerable 
body of troops to Ambala as a reserve, and for placing 
European regiments in the hills still closer to the Sikh 
frontier. 2 The relations of 1809 were nevertheless cherished 
by the Sikhs, although they may have been little heeded hy 
the English amid the multifarious ronsiderafions attendant 
on their changed position in India, and who, assured of 
the rectitude of their intentions, persuaded of thr general 
advantage of their measures, and conscious of their over¬ 
whelming power, are naturally prone to disregard the less 
obvious feelings of their dependants, and to be cureless of 
the light in which their acts may be viewed by t hose whose 
aims and apprehensions are totally different from their 
own. 

It had never been concealed from the Sikh authorities, tvKiikIMi 
that the helpless eondit ion of t he acknowledged government p!* j* 
of the country was held to justify such additions to the iJ,?f 

offer fu 

* 1 his was the understanding at* t he t inn*, hut/ no document appears 
to have boon drawn up to that effect. It was indeed expieted that 
Bhilh Bhujii would bo seated mi his throne, and the British army 
withdrawn, all within a twelvemonth. 

2 The Author cannot refer to any writ Ion record of these reasons, 
but ho knows that they wore used. When the stop in advance w&i 
resolved on, it is only to ho regrot ted that the cantonment was not 
formed at Birhind, the advantages of which m a military pout with 
reference to the Punjab, m being eentml to all the principal p&mages 
of the Buticj, Bir David Ochtorlony had long Mart* pointed mil. 

(Bit I). Oehtorlony to Government, 3rd May 18111 } Homo delimw* 
however, wan felt towards the Bikhs of Pufiilii, to whom Hirbhtd 
belonged; although the mure important and lean defmimble flop of 
alarming the BIkhs of Lahore had been taken wit hout hood or heub 
tation. 
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1 845-6. ^ troops at Ludhiana and Ferozepore as would give confidence 
support 'the inhabitants of these districts, and ensure the success- 
Sher Singh, ful defence of the posts themselves against predatory hands. 1 
with tSe 1 ^ or did the Sikhs deny the abstract right of the English 
Sikhs. to make what military arrangements they pleased for the 
security of their proper territories: hut that any danger was 
to be apprehended from Lahore was not admitted by men 
conscious of their weakness ; and thus by every process of 
reasoning employed, the Sikhs still came to the same con¬ 
clusion that they were threatened. Many circumstances, 
unheeded or undervalued by the English, gave* further 
strength to this conviction. It had not. indeed been made 
known to the Sikhs that Sir William Maennghfen and others 
had proposed to dismember their kingdom by bestowing 
Peshawar on Shah Shuja, when Kanjft Singh’s line was held 
to end with the death of his grandson ; but it would he idle 
to suppose the Lahore government ignorant of a scheme 
which was discussed in ollieial correspondence, and doubt less 
in private society, or of the previous desire of Sir Alexander 
Burnes to bestow the same tract on Dost Muhammad Khan, 
which was equally a topic of conversation ; ami the Sikh 
authorities must at; least have had a lively remembrance 
of the English offer of 1848, to march upon their capital, 
and to disperse their army. Again, in 1814 and 1845, the 
facts were whispered abroad and treasured up, that the 
English were preparing boats at Bombay to make bridges 
across the Sutlej, that troops in Sind were being equipped 
for a march on Multan, 2 and that the various garrisons of 

1 Cf. the Governor-General to the .Secret < Committee, 2nd Doe, 1845, 
(Parliamentary Pajwra, 1848); ami also Ida dispatch of the Mni 
Dec. 1845 (Parliamentary Papers, p, 28). 

a The collection of ordnance and ammunition at Sakhur for the 
equipment of a force of five thousand men, to march toward# Multan, 
was a subject of ordinary official correspondence in 1844-5, as, for 
instance, between the Military Board in, Calcutta and tho officers of 
departments under its control. Bit Charles Napier assures this author 
that he, although Governor, had no cognizance of the correspondence 
in question, and made no preparations for equipping a force for service. 
Of the fact of the correspondence the author has no doubt ■ but the 
expression collection of tho moans \ used in the first edition, can he 
held to imply too much, and the moaning is now correctly restored to 
ordnance and ammunition \ The object of tins Supreme Government 
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the north-west provinces were being gradually reinforced, 
while some of them were being abundantly supplied with 
the munitions of war as well as with troops. 1 None of these 
things were communicated to the Sikh government, but 
they were nevertheless believed by all parties, and they were 
held to denote a campaign, not of defence, but of aggression. 2 

The Sikhs thus considered that the fixed policy of the 
English was territorial aggrandizement, and that the imme¬ 
diate object of their ambition was the conquest of Lahore. 
This persuasion of the people was brought home to them by 
the acts of the British representative for the time, and by 
the opinion which they had preformed of his views. Mr. 
Clerk became Lieutenant-Governor of Agra in June 1S43 ? 
and he was succeeded as Agent for the affairs of the Sikhs 
by Lieut.-Col. Richmond, whose place again was taken by 
Major Broadfoot, a man of undoubted energy and ability, 
in November of the following year. In India the views of 
the British Government are, by custom, made known to 
allies and dependants through one channel only, namely, 
that of an accredited English officer. The personal character 
of such a functionary gives a colour to all he does and says; 
the policy of the government is indeed judged of by the 
bearing of its representative, and it is certain that the Sikh 
authorities did not derive any assurance of an increasing 
desire for peace, from the nomination of an officer who, thirty 

was not to march on Multan at that time, but to bo prepared, at least 
in part, for future hostilities. 

1 The details of the preparations made by Lords Bllenborough 
and Harding© may be seen in an article on the administration of the 
latter nobleman, in the Calcutta Jtcvh w, which is understood to bo 
the production of Lieut.-Col. Lawrence. 

Up to 1838 the troops on the frontier amounted to one regiment at 
SaMthu, and two at Ludhiana, with six pieces of artillery, equalling 
in all little more than 2,500 men. Lord Auckland made the total 
about 8,000, by increasing Ludhiana and creating Ferozapore. 
Lord Ellenborough formed further new stations at Ambala, Kasaull, 
and Simla, and placed in all about 14,000 men and 48 field guns on 
the frontier. Lord Bardinge increased the aggregate fore© to about 
32,000 men, with 08 field guns, besides having 10,000 men with 
artillery at Meerut. After 1843, however, the station of Karn&l, on 
the Jumna, was abandoned, which in 1838 and preceding years may 
have mustered about 4,000 men. 

2 Of. the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, Dec, 2, 1845. 
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months before, had made so stormy a passage through their 
country. 1 2 

Major ^ One of Major Broadfoot’s 2 first acts was to declare the 
views and 8 Cis-Sutlej possessions of Lahore to be under British pro- 
overt acts tection equally with Patiala and other ehiefships, and also 
ple^m/to" to b e to escheat on the death or deposition of Maha- 
the Sikhs, raja Dalip Singh. 3 * * * * This view was not formally announced 
to the Sikh government, but it was notorious, and Major 
Broadfoot acted on it when he proceeded to interfere 
authoritatively, and by a display of force, in the affairs of 
the priest-like Sodlus of Anandpur-Makhowal, a fief to 
which some years before it laid been declared to be expedient- 
to waive all claim, especially as Itanjit Singh could best deal 
with the privileged proprietors.' 1 Again, a troop of horse 
had crossed the Sutlej near Ferozepore, to proceed to Kot 
Kapura, a Lahore town, to relieve or strengthen the mounted 
police ordinarily stationed there ; but the party had crossed 
without the previous sanction of the British. Agent having 
been obtained, agreeably to an understanding between the 
two governments, based on an article of the treaty of 18011, 
but which modified arrangement was scarcely applicable to so 
small a body of men proceeding for such a purpose*. Major 
Broadfoot nevertheless required the horsemen to reeross ; 

1 Sir Claude Wade, in his Narration of Sendee# (p. 19. note), well 
observes it to ho essential to the presorvaticm of Hu*. Knglish system 
of alliances in India, that political representatives should bo regarded 
as friends by the chiefs with whom they reside, rather than as the 
mere instruments of convoying the orders or of enforcing the policy 
of foreign masters. 

2 See p. 238, with regard to Major Broadfout’s passage of the Punjab 
in 1841. 

3 Major Broadfoot’s letters to Government, of tho 7th Dor, 1844, 

30th Jan. and 28th Fob. 1845, may bo referred to as explanatory of 

his views. In tho last letter he distinctly says that if the young 

Maharaja Dalip Singh, who was then ill of the small-pox, should die, 

ho would direct tho reports regarding Urn (is-Sutlej districts to be 
made to himsolf (through tho Lahore vakil or agent, indeed), and not 
to any one in the Punjab. 

1 With regard to Anandpur, see ehap. vii. About tho particular 
dispute noticed in tho text, Major Broadfoot ’k letter to Government 
of tho 18th Sept* 1845 may be referred to. It labours in a halting 
way to justify his proceedings and his assumption of jurisdiction 
under ordinary circumstances. 
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and as he considered them dilatory in their obedience, he 1845-6. 
followed them with his escort, and overtook them as they —— 

were about to ford the river. A shot was fired by the English 
party, and the extreme desire of the Sikh commandant to 
avoid doing anything which might be held to compromise 
his government, alone prevented a collision. 1 * * * * * * 8 Further, the 
bridge-boats which had been prepared at Bombay were 
dispatched towards Ferozepore In the autumn of 1845, and 
Major Broadfoot almost avowed that hostilities had broken 
out when he manifested an apprehension of danger to these 
armed vessels, by ordering strong guards of soldiers to escort 
them safely to their destination, and when he began to 
exercise their crews in the formation of bridges after their 
arrival at Ferozepore.- 

The views held by .Major Broadfoot, and virtually adopted Major 
by the supreme government, with res peed’, to the Cis-Sut Iej 
districts, and also the measures followed in particular fn^\u,\du> 
instances, may all be defended to a certain extent, as they ^ 

indeed were, on specious grounds, as on the vague deelara- Ul 
tions of Sir David Oehterlony or on the deferential in¬ 
junctions of Ranjlt Singh. 11 It is even believed that if the 

1 Of. Major Broadfoot to Government, 27th March 1845. ft m 
understood that the Government disapproved of those proceedings. 

The i'uknlM Htwivw for 4mm 1840 (p. 5-17) states that the Governor. 

General did not, as represented, disapprove, hid-, on the contrary, 
entirely approved, of Major BroudfooGa proceedings in this matter. 

The Reviewer writes like one possessed of official knowledge, hut I 

am nevertheless unwilling to believe that the Govemcir-Geneml could 
have been pleased with the violent ami unbecoming act of his agent, 
although his lordship may have desired to see the irregular eonduet 
of the Sikhs firmly cheeked, 

a A detachment of troops under a Eurnpenn officer was required to 
bo sent with each batch of boats, owing to the state, of the Punjab. 
Nevertheless, small iron steamers were allowed to navigate the Sutlej 
at the time without guards, and one lay under the gun* of Fhill&ur 
for several days without meeting aught except civility on the part 

of the Sikhs. ‘ 

8 Major Broadfoot in understood to have quoted to the Sikhs a 
latter of Sir David Oohtorhmy’s, dated the 7th May 1800, to ICohkam 
Ohand, Ranjlt Singh’s representative, to the effect that the Cte-Butloj 
Lahore states wore equally under British protection with other states ; 
and also an order of April 1824, from Rimjlt Singh, requiring his 
authorities south of the Sutlej to obey the English Agent, on pain of 
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1845 “ a _ cession of the tracts in question had been desired, their 
relinquishment might have been effected without a resort 
- ; but every act of Major Broadfoot was considered 

to denote a foregone resolution, and to be conceived in a 
spirit of enmity rattier than of goodwill. 1 Nor did the Sikhs 

having their noses slit. It is not improbable that Sir David Ochter- 
lony may, at the early date quoted, have so understood the nature 
of the British connexion with reference to some particular ease then 
before him, but that the Ois-Sutlej states of Lahore were held under 
feudal obligations to the English seems scarcely tenable, for the 
following reasons: (1) The protection extended'by the English to 
the chiefs of Sirhincl was declared to mean protection to them against 
Ran jit* Singh, and therefore not protection of the whole country 
between the Sutlej and Jumna, a portion of which belonged to Lahore. 
{See the Treaty of 1809, and Article I of the declaration of the 3rd 
May 1809; and also Government to Sir David Oehteriony, 10th April 
1809.) Further, when convenient, the British Government could oven 
maintain, that although the Treaty of 1809 was binding on Ranjlt 
Singh, with reference to Cis- Sutlej states, it was not binding on the 
English, whom it simply authorized to interfere at their discretion. 
(Government to Capt. Wade, 23rd April 1833.) This was indeed 
written with reference to Bahawalpur, but the application was made 
general. (2) The protection accorded to the chiefs of Sirhind was 
afterwards extended so as to give them security in the plains, but not 
in the hills, against the Gurkhas as well as against. Ran jit Singh 
(Government to Sir David Oehterkmy, 23rd Jan. 1810) ; while with 
regard to Ranjlt Singh’s own Ois-Sutlej possessions, it was declared 
that he himself must defend them (against Nepal), leaving it a 
question of policy as to whether he should or should not be aided in 
their defence. It was further added, that he might march through 
his Ois-Sutlej districts, to enable him to attack the Gurkhas in the 
hills near the Jumna, in defence of the districts in question, should he 
so wish. (Government to Sir David Oehterkmy, 4 th Oct. and 
22nd Nov. 181L) The opinion of Sir Charles Metcalfe, about the 
proceedings of the English with regard to Whadni (see ante, p. 163, 
note), may also be quoted as bearing on the case in a way adverse to 
Major Broadfoot. 

1 & was generally held by the English in India that Major Broad- 
fooFs appointment greatly increased the probabilities of a war with 
th© Sikhs ; and the impression was equally strong that had Mr. Clerk, 
for instance, remained as Agent, there would have been no war. Had 
Mr. Clerk again, or Col. Wade, been the British representative in 
1845, either would have gone to Lahore in person, and would have 
remonstrated against the selfish and unscrupulous proceedings of the 
managers of a Hairs as obviously lending to bring on a rupture. They 
would also have taken measures to show to the troops that the British 
Government would not bo aggressors; they would have told the chiefs 
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seem to be menaced by their allies on one side only. In the 1S4^6* 
summer of 1845 some horsemen from Multfm crossed a few 
miles into the Sind territory in pursuit of certain marauders, 
and in seizing them, the Lahore soldiers were reported to 

that a war would compromise them with the English, nor would they 
have como away until every personal risk had been run, and every 
exertion used to avert a resort to arms. That, Major Broadfoot was 
regarded as hostile to the Sikhs may, perhaps, almost be gathered 
from his own letters. On the 10th Mareh 1845 he wrote- that the 
Governor of Multan had asked what course las the Governor, should 
pursue, if the Lahore troops marched against him, to enforce obedi¬ 
ence to demands made. The (juestion does not, seem one which a 
recusant servant would put under ordinary circumstances to the 
preserver of friendship between his master and the English. Major 
Broadfoot, however, would appear to have recurred to the virtual 
overtures of J)Twfm Mill raj, for on the 20th Nov. 1845, when he wrote, 
to all authorities in any way connected with the. Punjab, that the 
British provinces were threatened with invasion, he told the Major- 
General at Sakhar that, the Governor of Multan would defend Mind- 
with hi .%• provincials against the. Sikhs! thus leading to the. belief 
that he had succeeded in detaehing t he Governor from his allegiance 
to Lahore. When this note, was originally written, the author thought 
that Major Broadfoot’s warning in (juration had been addressed to 
Sir Charles Napier himself, hut he has subsequently ascertained that 
the letter was sent to his Excellency’s deputy in the upper portion 
of the country, and that Sir Charles Napier has no recollection of 
receiving a similar communication. 

Some allusion may also be made to a falsified speech of Sir ('harles 
Napier’s, which ran the round of the pa pern at the time, about* the 
British army being called on to move into the Punjab, especially ns 
Major Broadfoot considered the Sikh leaders t o bo moved in a greater 
degree by the Indian newspapers than is implied in a passing attention 
to reiterated paragraphs about invasion. He thought, for instance, 
that Pandit Jalia understood the, extent to which Government 
deferred to public opinion, and that the P.riihnmn himself designed 
to make use of the press as an instrument, (Major Broadfoot to 
Government, 30th .lan. 1845.) 

in the first edition of this history the speech of Sir (’harles Napier 
was referred to as if it had really been made in the terms reported, 
but the author has now learnt, from his Excellency that nothing 
whatever was said about leading troops into the Punjab* or about 
engaging in war with the Sikhs. The author ha® likewise ascertained 
from Sir Charles Napier, that the mention made in the tlrst edition 
about a proposal to station a considerable force at Kashmor having 
been disapproved by the Supreme Government is incorrect, and ho 
offers his apologies to the distinguished leader misrepresented for 
giving original or additional currency to the errors in question. 
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1845 :°:_ have used needless violence, and perhaps to have committed 

other excesses. Nevertheless, the object of the troopers 
was evident; and the boundary of the two provinces 
between the Indus and the hills is nowhere defined, but the 
Sir Charles governor, Sir Charles Napier, immediately ordered the wing 
acts con- of a regiment to Kashmor, a few miles below Rojhan, to 
mdered preserve the integrity of his frontier from violation. The 
poo^of Lahore authorities were thus indeed put upon their guard, 

hostile but the motives of Sir Charles Napier were not appreciated, 

mmn. and the prompt measures of the conqueror of Sind were mis¬ 
takenly looked upon as one more proof of a desire to bring 
about a war with the Punjab. 

The Lahore The Sikh army, and the population generally, were con- 
imf% thf 3 vince<1 that war was inevitable ; but the better informed 
persuasion members of the government knew that no interference was 
plopkfor likel y to bc exercised without an overt act of hostility on 
their own their part . 1 When moved as much by jealousy of one another 
ends, m | )y a common dread of the army, the chiefs of the Punjab 

had clung to wealth and ease rather than to honour and 
independence, and thus Maharaja Slier Singh, the Sindhian- 
walas, and others, had been ready to become tributary, and 
to lean for support upon foreigners. As the authority of the 
army began to predominate, and to derive force from its 
system of committees, a new danger threatened the terri¬ 
torial chiefs and the adventurers in the employ of the govern¬ 
ment. They might successively fall before the cupidity of 
the organized body which none could control, or an able 
leader might arise who would absorb the power of all others, 
and gratify his followers by the sacrifice of the rich, the 
selfish, and the feeble. Even the Raja of Jammu, always 
so reasonably averse to a close connexion with the English, 
began to despair of safety as a feudatory in the Mils, or of 

1 Of. Enclosure No. 6 of the (fovoruor-GonemPH letter to the Secret 
Committee of the 2nd Dee. lath. (Parliamentary Papers, 26th Fob. 
1846, p. 21.) Major Broadfoot, however, states of Guliib Singh, what 
was doubtless true of many others, viz.. that ho believed the English 
had designs on the Punjab. (Major Broadfoot to Government, 
nth May 1845.) It is indeed notorious that Sikhs and Afghans 
commonly said the English abandoned Kabul because they did not 
hold Lahore, and that having once established themselves in the 
Punjab, they would soon set about the regular reduction of Khorau&n. 
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authority as a minister at Lahore without the aid of the 184^_ 

British name, and Lai Singh, Tej Singh, and many others, 
all equally felt their incapacity to control the troops. These and urge 
men considered that their only chance ol retaining power ^^nst'the 
was to have the army removed by inducing it to engage in Kmdish, in 
a contest which they believed would end in its dispersion, l^mayhe 
and pave the way for their recognition as ministers more destroyed, 
surely than if they did their duty by the people, and earnestly 
deprecated a war which must destroy the independence oi 
the Punjab . 1 Had the shrewd committees of the armies 
observed no military preparations on the part of the English, 
they would not have heeded the insidious exhortations of 
such mercenary men as Lftl Singh and Tej Singh, although 
in former days they would have marched uninquirlngly 

i Cf. Enclosures to th(Hh>vm-nor-Uenerai\s letter to the Secret Cum* 
mittoo of the Hist Dee. 1845. (Parliamentary Pipers, 2<*>t h Fob. 1840, 
p. 20.) It has not been thought* necessary to refer to the intemperance 
of the desperate dawiihir Singh, or to the amours of the Mahamnl, 
which, in the papers laid before the .British Parliament., have been 
used to heighten tine folly and worthlessness of the Lahore court. 

Jawiihir Singh may have sometlines been seen infoximted, and the. 

Maharam may have attempted little concealment of her debaucheries, 
but decency was seldom violated in public ; and tin* essential forms 
of a court were preserved to the last, especially when strangers were 
present. This private life of princes may he scandalous enough, while 
the moral tone of the people is high, and is, moreover, applauded and 
upheld by the transgressors themselves, in their capacity of magis¬ 
trates. lienee, the domestic vices of the powerful have, comparatively, 
little influence on public alTaim. Further, the proneness of news¬ 
mongers to enlarge upon such personal failings is HuOieicntly notori¬ 
ous ; an<l the diplomatic service of India bus been often reproached 
for dwelling pruriently or maliciously on such matters, b inally, it. is 
well known that the,‘native servants of the. English in Hindustan, 
who in too many instances are bindings of little education or respect¬ 
ability, think they best please their employers, or chime in with their 
notions, when they traduce all others, and especially those with whom 
there may be a rivalry or a collision. So in vet crate is the habit of 
flattery, and so strong in the belief that* Englishmen love to be them¬ 
selves praised and to hoar others slighted, that even petty local 
authorities scarcely refer to allied or dependent princes, their neigh¬ 
bours, iu verbal or in written reports, without using some terms of 
disparagement towards them, Hence the scenes of debauchery 
described by the Lahore news- writer are partly due to hi# professional 
character, and partly to his belief that ho was saying what t he English 
wanted to hear. 
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cross the 
Sutlej, 
11 th Dec, 
1845. 


towards Delhi at the bidding of their great Maharaja. But 
the views of the government functionaries coincided with 
the belief of the impulsive soldiery ; and when the men were 
tauntingly asked whether they would quietly look on while 
the limits of the Khalsa dominion were being reduced, ami 
the plains of Lahore occupied by the remote strangers of 
Europe, they answered that they would defend with their 
lives all belonging to the commonwealth of Gobind, and 
that they would march and give battle to the invaders on 
their own ground. 1 At the time in question, or early in 
November, two Sikh villages near Ludhiana were placed 
under sequestration, on the plea that criminals concealed 
in them had not been surrendered. 2 The measure was an 
unusual one, even when the Sikhs and the English were 
equally at their ease with regard to one another ; and the 
circumstance, added to the rapid approach of the Governor- 
General to the frontier, removed any doubts which may 
have lingered in the minds of the Pancliayats. The men 
would assemble in groups and talk of (die great; battle they 
must soon wage, and they would meet round the tomb of 
Ranjit Singh and vow fidelity to the Khalsa-. 3 dims wrough t; 
upon, war with the English was virtually declared on the 
17th November; a few days afterwards the troops begun 
to move in detachments from Lahore; they commenced 
crossing the Sutlej between Hariki and Kasur on the 11 th 
December, and on the 14th of that month a portion of the 
army took up a position within a few miles of Fero/.epore. 4 

The initiative was thus taken by the Sikhs, who by an 
overt act broke a solemn treaty, and invaded the territories 
of their allies. It is further certain that the English people 
had all along been sincerely desirous of living at peace with 
the Punjab, and to a casual observer the aggression of the 

1 The ordinary private correspondence of the period contained 
many statements of the kind given in the text. 

2 Major Broadfoot’s official correspondence seems to have ceased 
after the 21st Nov. 1845; and there is no report on this affair among 
his recorded letters. 

3 The Lahore news-letters of-the 24th Nov. 1845, prepared for 
Government. 

4 Of. the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, 2nd and V, 1 si. 
Bee. 1845, with enclosures. (Parliamentary Papers, 184(5.) 
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Sikhs may thus appear as unaccountable as it was fatal; 1845-6. 
yet further inquiry will show that the policy pursued by the 
English themselves for several years was not in reality well 
calculated to ensure a continuance of pacific relations, and 
that they cannot therefore be held wholly blameless for a . 
war which they expected and deprecated, and which they 
knew could only tend to their own aggrandizement. The 
proceedings of the English, indeed, do not exhibit that 
punctilious adherence to the spirit of first relations which 
allows no change of circumstances to cause a departure from 
arrangements which had, in the progress of time, come to be 
regarded by a weaker power as essentially bound up with 
its independence. Neither do the acts of the English seem 
marked by that high wisdom and sure foresight, which 
should distinguish the career of intelligent rulers acquainted 
with actual life, and the examples of history. Treaties of 
commerce and navigation had been urged upon the Sikhs, 
notwithstanding their dislike to such bonds of unequal 
union ; they were chafed that they had been withheld from 
Sind, from Afghanistan, and from Tibet., merely, they would 
argue, that these countries might be left open to the ambition 
of t he English ; and they were rendered suspicious by the 
formation of new military posts on their frontier contrary 
to prescriptive usage, and for reasons of which tiny did not 
perceive the force or admit the validity. The English looked 
upon these measures with reference to their own schemes of 
amelioration ; and they did not heed the conclusions which 
the Sikhs might, draw from them, although sueh conclusions, 
how erroneous soever, would necessarily become motives of 
action to a rude and warlike race. Tims, at the last, regard 
was mainly had to the chanee of predatory inroads, or to 
the possibility that sovereign and nobles and people, all 
combined, would fatuitously court destruction by assailing 
their gigantic neighbour, and little thought was given to the 
selfish views of factious Sikh chiefs, or to tint natural effects 
of the suspicions of the Sikh commonalty when wrought 
upon by base men for their own ends. Thus, too, the original 
agreement which left l he- province of Sirhind free of troops 
and of British subjects, and which provided a confederacy 
of dependent states to soften the mutual action of a half- 
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1 845 ~ f) - barbarous military dominion and of a humane and civilized 
government, had been set aside by the English for objects 
which seemed urgent and expedient, but which were good 
in their motive rather than wise in their scope. The 
measure was misconstrued by the Sikhs to denote a gradual 
but settled plan of conquest ; and hence the subjective mode 
of reasoning employed was not only vicious in logic, but, 
being met by arguments even more narrow and one-sided, 
became faulty in policy, and, in truth, tended to bring about 
that collision which it was so much desired to avoid* 

A corresponding singleness of apprehension also led the 
confident English to persevere in despising or misunder¬ 
standing the spirit of the disciples of Gobind. The unity 
and depth of feeling, derived from a young ami fervid faith, 
were hardly recognized, and no historical associations 
exalted Sikhs to the dignity of Rajpfits and Pathans. 

In 1842 they were held, as has been mentioned, to be 
unequal to cope with the Afghans, and even to be inferior 
in martial qualities to the population of the Jammu hills. 
In 1845 the Lahore soldiery was called a 4 rabble ' in sober 
official dispatches, and although subsequent deseriptions 
allowed the regiments to be composed of the yeomanry of 
the country, the army was still declared to be daily dete¬ 
riorating as a military body. 1 It is, indeed, certain that 
English officers and Indian sepoys equally believed they 
were about to win battles by marching steadily and by (he 
discharge of a few artillery shots, rather than by skilful 
dispositions, hard lighting, and a prolonged contests 

1 Major Broadfoot to Government, 18th and 25th Jan. 1845. A 
year before, Lieut.-Col. Lawrence {Calcutta liwivw, No. HI, pp. 170, 
177) considered the Sikh army as good as that of any other Indian 
power, anti not inferior, indeed, to the Gwalior troops which fought 
at Maharajpur. The Lahore artillery, however, he held to he very 
bad, although he was of opinion that in position the. guns would he 
well served. ^ In his Adventurer in the Punjab (p. 47, note? k) he had 
previously given a decided preference to the Maratha artillery. 

® Hmyth is, however, of opinion that the sepoys in the 

British service had a high opinion of the (Sikh troops, although 1 ho 
English themselves talked of them as boasters and onwards. (Major 
hiaxythf Retyniuij kannly oj Ltihorv. f introduction, pp, xxiv and \\v.) 
Of. Dr. Maegregor, Uwtorg of the ii. H% DO. 
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The English not only undervalued their enemy, but, as has 1845-8. 
been hinted, they likewise mistook the form which the long- T "“ ~ 

expected aggressions of the Sikhs would assume. 1 It was English 
scarcely thought that the ministry, or even that the army, ^prepared 
would have the courage to cross the river in force, and to campaign, 
court an equal contest; the known treasonable views of the 
chiefs, and the unity and depth of feeling which possessed 
the troops, were not fully appreciated, and it continued to 
be believed that a desultory warfare would sooner or later 
ensue, which would indeed require the British to interfere, 

1 Of. the Governor-General to the Secret, Committee, 5.1st Dec. 1845 
(Parliamentary Papers, 1848), and the Calcutta Review, No. XVI, 
p. 475. A few words may hero he, said on a subject which occasioned 
some discussion in India at the time, viz. Major Broadfoot’s reputed 
persevering disbelief that the Sikhs would cross the Sutlej, although 
his assistant, Oapt. Nicolson, stationed at Fcrozo.pore, had repeatedly 
said they would. The matter was taken up by the Indian public as 
if Oapt. Nicolson had for several months, or for a. year and more, held 
that the British provinces would assuredly be invaded wit hin a definite 
period; whereas, with regard to what the Sikh army might eventually 
do, (-apt. Nicolson was as uncertain as others, up to within a week or 
so of the passage of the Sutlej in December 1845. The truth seems 
to be, that Major Broadfoot affected to disbelieve Oapt. Nicolson’s 
report of the actual march and near approach of the Lahore army, 
of its encampment on the Sutlej, and of its evident resolution to 
cross the river, giving the preference to intelligence of a contrary 
nature received direct from the Sikh capital, and which tallied with 
his own views of what, tint Sikhs would finally do. That such was the 
ease, may indeed be gathered from the Governor-Generai’H dispatch 
to the Secret Oommitieo of the 51st Dec. 1845. (Parliamentary 
Papers, 1848, pp. 28, 27.) 

* The writer of the article in f hvCutnifta Rrn'nr , No. X VI, endeavours 
to justify Major Broadfoot’s views by showing that all the nflicers on 
the frontier hold similar opinions. The point really at, issue, however, 
is not whether, generally speaking, invasion were probable, but 
whether in the beginning of December 1845 Major Broadfoot should 
not have held that the Sutlej would he crossed. The Reviewer forgets 
to add that of the lot Mil oilicers Major Broadfoot alone know at the 
time the extent of provocation which the Sikhs had received ; and 
that the officers wrote with no later news before them than that of 
the 17th of November. Hence all, save Major Broadfoot himself, 
had very imperfect means of forming a judgement of what was likely 
to take place. With regard to what the English should have been pre¬ 
pared against, Lieut.-Onl. Richmond's letter of the Brd April 1844, 
to the address of the (kunmanderdn-i -hief, may be referred to as in 
favour of having stations strong if they were to be kept up at all 

u 
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but which would still enable them to do so at their own eon- 
~ venience. Thus boats for bridges, and regiments and guns, 
the natural and undesigned provocatives to a war, were 
sufficiently numerous; but food and ammunition, and 
carriage and hospital stores, such as were necessary for a 
campaign, were all behind at Delhi or Agra, or still re¬ 
mained to be collected ; for the desire of the English was, 
it is said, peace, and they had hoped that an assemblage of 
troops would prevent predatory aggression, or deter the 
Sikhs from engaging in suicidal hostilities. 1 

The Governor-General a joined the Commander-in-Chief 
at Ambfila early in December 1845, and as soon as it seemed 
certain that the Sikhs were inarching in force towards the 
Sutlej, the English troops in the upper provinces wore all 
put in motion. The nearest divisions were those of Ambala, 
Ludhiana, and Ferozepore, which numbered in all about 
17,000 available men, with 09 field guns*; and as the last- 
mentioned force was the most exposed, the Ambala troops 
were moved straight to its support,'and Lord Hardinge 
further prudently resolved to leave Ludhiana with a more 
garrison for its petty fort, and to give Lord Gough as large 
a force as possible, with which to meet the Sikhs, should 
they cross the Sutlej as they threatened. 3 

1 It was a common and a just remark at the time,, that although 
the Indian Government was fortunate in having a practical and ap¬ 
proved soldierlike Lord Hardinge at its head, under the circumstances 
of a war in progress, yet that had Lord El Ion borough remained 
Governor-General, the army would have taken the held better 
equipped than it did. 

\ 2 Sir Henry 'Hardinge had succeeded Lord ,Ellen 1 m> rough as 
Governor-General in July 1844. The Oommander-m-Cfaief" was 
Sir Hugh Gough.—Ho. j 

3 The effectives force at Eerozeshah was 1.7,727 men, according to 
the Calcutta Ruvim) (No. XVI, p. 472), and 16,700 according to Lord 
Hardiage’s dispatch of the 5Jut Doc. 1845. This was the available 
force, out of 82,479 men in all, posted from Ambfila to the Sutlej, 
The author has learnt that* Lord Gough is satisfied the number of 
the enemy at Kerozoshilh and the other battles of the campaign have 
been underestimated in this narrative. There cannot, indeed, be any 
statements of decisive authority referred to, but the settled conviction 
of the Gommandor-in-Chief is of primary consideration, and requires 
to be recorded in this new edition; especially as, with a 
singleness of heart, his lordship, in noticing the probable error, had 
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The Lahore army of invasion may have equalled 35,000 
or 40,000 men, with a hundred and fifty pieees of artillery, 
exclusive of a force detached towards Ludhiana to act, as 
circumstances might render advantageous. The numbers 
of the Sikhs were understood at the time to greatly exceed 
those given, hut; the strength of armies is usually exaggerated 
both by the victors and the vanquished ; and there is no 
satisfactory proof that the regular troops of the Sikhs 
exceeded those of the English by more than a half, although 
numerous bodies of undisciplined horse swelled the army of 
the invaders to more than double* that of their opponents. 1 

The Sikh leaders threatened Ferozepore, hut no attack 
was made upon its seven thousand defenders, which with 
a proper spirit were led out, by their commander. Sir John 
Littler, and showed a bold front to the overwhelming force* 
of tin* enemy. The object, indeed, of Lfd Singh and Tej 
Singh was not, to compromise* themselve\s with tin* English 
by destroying an isolated division, hut to get their own 
troops dispersed by t he* e*onve*rging forces of t heir opponents. 
Their desire was to he upheld as the ministers of a dependent 
kingeiom by grateful conquerors, and they thus depr<*eafed 
an attack on Ferozepore, and assn reel the local British 
authorities of their secret and efficient goodwill. But these* 
men had also to keep up an appearance* of devotion to the* 
interests of lhe*ir country, ami they urged flu* necessity of 
leaving the* easy prey of a cantonment untouched, until the* 
leaders of the* English should be* utta<*kcd, ami the* fame of 
the Khulna exalted by the* e*aptivity or death of a Governor- 
General^ The* Sikh army itself imdcrsf one I the* necessity 

regard rather to the reputation of th<* army he led than to his own 
fa mo. 

1 The Governor-General, in his dispatch of the list. Dec. IH45, 
estimates the Sikhs at from -IH.lHHi to 00,000 men ; hut with regard 
to officiant troops, it may he observed that thee whole regtiittr army 
of the country did not exceed 42,000 infantry, hieludittg the regiment# 
at Lahore, Multan, Beahawar, and Kaahmfr, as well «tliewe forming 
the main army of invasion. Berlin p« im ewtimute of ,10,000 tmimikd 
troops of all kinds would fm nearer the truth than any other, 

s It was Hidlieienfly certain and notorious ut the time that Lai 
Singh was in eommunieution with C'upt, Nieninort, the British Agent 
at Fe rosso pore, hut, owing to the untimely death of that officer* the 
details of the overture# made, awl mpmstAtiom held out* cannot now 
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imit y counsel in the affairs of war, and the power of 
The tactics t ^ xe regimental and other committees was temporarily 
of iJie suspended by an agreement with the executive heads of 
11 1S * the state, which enabled these unworthy men to effect their 
base objects with comparative ease. 1 Nevertheless, in the 
ordinary military arrangements of occupying positions and 
distributing infantry and cavalry, the generals and inferior 
commanders acted for themselves, and all had to pay some 
respect to the spirit which animated the private soldiers in 
their readiness to do battle for the commonwealth of Gobinrf. 
The effects of this enthusiastic unity of purpose in an 
army, headed by men not only ignorant of warfare, but 
studiously treacherous towards their followers, was con¬ 
spicuously visible in the speediness with which numerous 
heavy guns and abundance of grain and ammunition were 
brought across a large river. Every Sikh considered the 
cause as his own, and he would work as a labourer as well 
as carry a musket; he would drag guns, drive bullocks, 
lead camels, and load and unload boats with a cheerful 
alacrity, which contrasted strongly with the inapt and 
sluggish obedience of mere mercenaries, drilled, indeed, 
and fed with skill and care, but unwarmed by one generous 
feeling for their country or their foreign employers. The 
youthful Kbalsa was active ami strong of heart, but the 
soldiers had never before met so great a foe, and their 

be satisfactorily known. (Of- Or. Maegregor’s Hmtorg of the 
ii. HO.) 

The Calcutta Itvnnv for June 1849 (p. 549), while doubting the fact, 
or at least the extent and importance, of U1 Singh’s and Toj Singh’s 
treachery, admits that the former was not only in eommuniealhm 
with Capt. Mioolson, as stated, hut that on the 7th Feb. 1849 he was 
understood to have sent a plan of the Sikh position at Sobraon to 
Col Lawrence, and that on the 19th Dor. 1845, Mm day after the 
battle of Miulki, Lai Singh’s agent eame to Major Broadfoot, and was 
dismissed with a rebuke. {As regards Toj Singh’s treachery it may 
be stated that, according to a reliable tradition, that oftieor discovered 
early in the operations that his artillery ammunition had been tam¬ 
pered with and much of ii, rendered useless. Such treachery on the 
part of his own side doubtless had a considerable effect upon his 
su bsequent corn! ue t.-K i>.] 

1 h&l Singh was appointed wasur, and Toj Singh commander-in* 

- chief of the army on or about the 8th Nov. 1845, according to the 
fjihore, News-Letter of that date, prepared for Government. 
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tactics were modified by involuntary awe of the British 
army, renowned in the East for achievements in war. The 
river had been crossed, and the treaty broken ; but tin* 
Sikhs were startled at their own audacity, and they partially 
entrenched one portion of their forces, while they timorously 
kept the other as a reserve out of danger's -way, "Finis the 
valiant Swedes, when they threw themselves into Germany 
under their king, the great Gustavos, revived the eastrame- 
tation of Roman armies in the presence of the experienced 
commanders of Austria ; 1 and thus the young Teiemaehus, 
tremulously bold, hurled his unaccustomed spear against 
the princes of Ithaca, and sprang for shelter behind the 
shield of his heroic father ! 2 

The Ambfila and Ludhiana divisions of tHe* British army 
arrived at Mudki, twenty miles from Kerozepore, on the 
18th December; and they had scarcely taken up their 
ground before: they were attacked by a detachment of the 
Sikh army, believes! at the time* to ho upwards of thirty 
thousand strong, but which re‘ally seems to have consisted 
of less than two thousand infantry, supported by about 
twenty-two pieces of artillery, and eight or ten thousand 
horsemen. 3 Lai Singh headed the attack, but, in accordance 

1 As at Werben, before the battle of Isdpjdg, (\>L Mitchell ways 
Gustav us owed his success almost as much to the spade as to the 
sword. (IAjv of Waikndvhi, p. 210.) 

* (hlymvy , xxii. The practice of the Sikh;; would prohahly have 
resolved itself into the system of fortified camps of the Homans at 
night and during halts, and into the Greek custom of impenetrable 
phalanxes on the battle-field, while it almost anticipates the Kurojiean 
tendencies of the day about future warfare which are, to masa 
artillery, and make it overwhelming. The Sikhs would have moved 
with their infantry and guns together, while they swept the country 
with their cavalry ; ami it is clear that no troops in India «*r in 
Southern Asia, save the movable brigades of the Kngliwh* could have 
successfully assailed them. 

3 See Ix»rd Gough’s dispatch of the HMh December 1K45 for the 
estimate of 30,(X>0 men, with 40 guns. <*apt, Nieolson in his private 
correspondence of the period* amt writing from hVimejMire* gives the 
Sikh force at about 3,500 only, which is doubtless too low, although 
subsequent inquiries all tended to show that, the infantry portion was 
weak, having Iicen composed of smalt det.iichmtinti from each of the 
regiments in position at Feimeshih, The i 'tdeutkt $mV#e, No, XVI, 
I>* 489, estimates the guns at *22 only, and, the estimate being moderate* 
it is probably correct. 
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1815-0. with his original design, he involved his followers in an 
engagement, and then left them to fight as their undirected 
valour might prompt. Hie Sikhs were repulsed with the 
loss of seventeen guns, 1 * but the success of the English was 
not so complete as should have been achieved by the victors 
in so many battles ; and it was wisely determined to effect 
a junction with the division of Sir John Litfcler before 
assailing the advanced wing of the Sikh army, which was 
encamped in a deep horse-shoe form around the village of 
P’heerooslmhur, about ten miles both from Mudk!and from 
Ferozeporc.* This position was strengthened by more than 
a hundred pieces of artillery, and its slight and imperfect 
entrenchments had, here and there, been raised almost waist 
high since the action at MudkT. It was believed at the time 
to contain about fifty thousand men, but subsequent in¬ 
quiries reduced the infantry to twelve regiments, and the 
cavalry to the eight or ten thousand which had before been 
engaged. The wing of the Sikh army attacked did not, 
therefore, greatly surpass its assailants, except in the number 
and size of its guns, the English artillery consisting almost, 
wholly of six and nine pounders. 3 4 But the belief in the 

1 The British loss in the notion was 215 killed and (157 wounded 
(See Lord Gough’s dispatch of the 19th Dec. 1845.) The force under 
Lord Gough at the time amounted to about 11,000 men. Tn this 
a,Hion the English may, in a military sense, be said to have been 
surprised, I heir defective system of spies left them ignorant of the 
general .position and probable ohjeets of the enemy ; and the little 
use their commanders have usually made of cavalry left the near 
approach of the Sikhs unknown, and therefore uueheeked, (Among 
the killed was Sir Robert Sale, the defender of Jalalabad.- -Ko. J 

^The correct name of t he plaee, which has beeome identified with 
an important battle, is as given in the text: P’heeroo’ being the 

uot uncommon name of a man, and ‘ shuhur’ an ordinary tormina- 
tion, signifying place or city. The name 1 Kero/.eahah ’ is erroneous, 
hut it is one likely to he taken up on hearing *■ P’heerooshuhur 1 badly 
pronounced by peasants and others, 'the Sikhs call the battle 

4 P heeroo ka larai or the fight, of P’heeroo simply, without the 
addition of 1 shuhur*. 

:I B V fch th .° iSikhH m<l the Europium officers hi the Lahore servieo 
agree in saying that there .wore only twelve battalions in the lines of 

heeroOHhuhur, and sueh indeed seems to have boon the truth. The 
Governor-General and Gommamlordn-Ghief vaguely estimated the 
whole Sikh army on the left hank of the Sutlej at <50,000 strong, and 
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fortune of the British arms was strong, and the Sepoys 
would then have inarched with alacrity against ten times 
their own numbers. 

A junction was effected with Sir .John Lit tier's division 
about midday on the 21st December, and at a distance of 
four miles from the enemy's position. Considerable delay 
occurred in arranging the details of the assault, which was 
not commenced until within an hour of sunset. The confident 
English had at last got the held they wanted ; they marched 
in even array, and their famed artillery opened its steady 
fire. But the guns of the Sikhs were served with rapidity 
and precision, and the foot-soldiers stood between and 
behind the batteries, firm in their order,ami active with their 
muskets. The resistance met was wholly unexpecte<i, and 
all started with astonishment. Guns were dismounted, 
and their ammunition was blown into the air ; squadrons 
were cheeked in mid career ; battalion after battalion was 
hurled hack with shattered ranks, and it was not until after 
sunset that portions of the enemy's position wen* finally 
carried. Darkness, and the obstinacy of the contest, threw 
the English into confusion ; men of ail regiments and arms 
were mixed together ; generals were doubtful of the fact or 
of the extent of their own success, and colonels knew not 
what had become of t he regiments they commanded, or of 
the army of which they formed a part. Some portions of 
the enemy's line had not been broken, and tin* uncapfured 
guns were turned by the Sikhs upon masses of soldiers, 
oppressed with cold and thirst and fatigue, and who attracted 
the attention of the watchful enemy by lighting fires of 
brushwood to warm their stiffened limbs. The position of 

bord (tough makes Tej Singh bring 30,000 home, hrmhn fresh batta¬ 
lions, and a largo park of n rtillory into action on the 22nd I >eeojnber, 
which would leave hut a small remainder for tho, previous defence of 
P’heerooHhuhur. (Seethe dispatches of the 22nd ami 3! hi Dee. 1S45.) 
The author ha» learnt that, after the war, L>rd (lough ascertained, 
through the British authorities at Dthore, that the Sikhs estimated 
their numbers at P'heorooHhuhur at 4(1,80B mens, of all kinds, with 
BB guns, 4 including those brought up and taken away hy Tej Singh \ 
Thin low estimate of the strength of the Hikha in artillery is in favour 
of the credibility of the statement, and if Tej Singh's inert are likewise 
include*l in the numbers given, the estimate may perhaps he fully 
trusted. 
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_ I* 1 *-* English was one of real danger and great perplexity; 
their mercenaries had proved themselves good soldiers in 
foreign countries as well as in India itself, when discipline 
was little known, or while success was continuous ; but in 
a few hours the five thousand children of a distant land 
found that their art had been learnt, and that an emergency 
had arisen which would tax their energies to the utmost. 
On that memorable night the English were hardly masters 
of the ground on which they stood ; they had no reserve at 
hand, while the enemy hat! fallen hack upon a second army, 
and could renew the fight with increased numbers. The 
not imprudent thought occurred of retiring upon Feroze- 
pore; but Lord Gough’s dauntless spirit counselled other¬ 
wise, and his own and Lord Hardinge’s personal intrepidity 
in storming batteries, at the head of troops of English gentle¬ 
men and bands of hardy yeomen, eventually achieved a 
partial success and a temporary repose. On the morning of 
the 22nd December, the last remnants of the Sikhs were 
driven from their camp ; but as the day advanced the second 
wing of tlieir army approached in battle-army, and the 
wearied and famished English saw before them a desperate 
and, pci haps, useless struggle. This reserve was commanded 
by Tej Singh ; lie- had been urged by his zealous and sincere 
soldiery to fall upon the English at daybreak, hut /</* object 
was to have; the dreaded army of the Khalsa overcome and 
dispersed, and he delayed until LSI Singh’s force was every¬ 
where put to flight, and until his opponents had again ranged 
themselves round their colours. Even at the last, moment 
he rather skirmished and made feints than led his men to 
a resolute attack, and after a time he precipitately fled, 
leaving his subordinates without orders and without an 
object, at, a moment when the artillery ammunition of the 
English had failed, when a portion of their force was ret iring 
upon Ferozcpore, and when no exertions could have pre¬ 
vented the remainder from retreating likewise, if the Sikhs 
had boldly pressed forward, 1 


hov tho baltlo of P’h<‘<‘rooBhuhur, H oo Lord Gough's dispatch of 
iho 2Lnd,and Lord Hardman of tiiaSlHt Dec, IK45. Tin* Governor- 
Umoml aoUom in twpwiai tho axorlions of tho infantry nofdtom- 
and on« of thn charge mado by the 3rd Light Dragoons has \mm a 
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A battle had thus been won, and more than seventy 
pieces of artillery and some conquered or confiscated 

theme of general admiration. The. loss sustained was 094 killed, and 

1,721 wounded. [The casualties ana mg the officers wen* very heavy. 

103 in all. Among them was the political officer. Major Broadfoof, 
who has figured so prominently in previous pages,.Ho. | 

After the war, Lord < lough learnt that, the loss of the Sikhs in killed 
probably amounted to 2,000 in all, as the heirs of 1,7x2 men of the 
regular troops alone claimed balances of pay due. to relatives slain. 
This argues a great slaughter ; and ye.t it was a common remark at 
the time, that very few dead bodies were to be seen on the held after 
the action. 

The statements of the Quarterly tfcrinr for June 1840, pp. 203 <>. 
and of the Calcutta Jtevivw for Roe. 1X47, p. 498, may be referred to 
about certain points still hut imperfectly known, and which it is only 
necessary to allude to in a general way in this history. Two of the 
points are: (1) the proposal to fall back on Fero/.eporo during the 
night of the 21st, December ; and (2) the actual mo\ement of u con¬ 
siderable portion of the British army towards that place, on the fore¬ 
noon of the following day. 

Had the Sikhs been efficiently commanded, a retirement on FVro/e- 
pore would have been judicious in a military point, of view, but as 
the enemy was led by traitors, it was best to fearlessly keep the. held 
Perhaps neither the incapacity nor the treason of Lai »Singh and Tej 
Singh were fully perceived or credited by the English chiefs, and 
hence the anxiety of the one on whom the maintenance of the British 
dominion intact mainly depended. 

At BTioerooshuhur the larger calibre and greater weight of metal 
of the mass of the Sikh artillery, and consequent iy the superiority 
of practice relatively to that, of the held guns of the English, was 
Markedly apparent in the condition of the two parks afler the hat tie. 
The captured cannon showed scarcely any marks of round shot or 
shells, while nearly a third of the. British guns were disabled in their 
carriages or tumbrils. 

With regard to this battle it may be observed that the English 
had not that exact knowledge of the Sikh st rength and posit ion which 
might have been obtained even by means of reconnoitring ; ami it 
may also j/erhajm be said that the attack should have been made in 
column rather than in line, and after tin* long thinks of the enemy’s 
position had been enfiladed by artillery, dim extent, indeed, to 
which the English were unprepared for a campaign, and the manner 
in which their forces were commanded in most of the actions of the 
war, should be carefully borne, in mind ; for it was defective tactics 
and the absolute want of ammunition, as much as the native valour 
and aptitude of the Sikhs, which gave for a time a character of equality 
to the struggle, and which in this history seems to make a eompara 
tively petty power dispute with the English supremacy in Northern 
India. Had the English l>een better led and hotter equipped, the 
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_ territories graced the success ; but the victors had lost 
a seventh of their numbers, they were paralysed after their 
prodigious exertions and intense excitement, and the Sikhs 
were allowed to cross the Sutlej at their leisure to prepare 
for fresh contests. The sepoy mercenaries had for the first 
time met an equal antagonist with their own weapons— 
even ranks and the fire of artillery. They loudly complained 
of the inferiority of their cannon ; they magnified hanks 
two and three feet high info formidable ramparts, and 
exploding tumbrils and stores of powder became, in their 
imaginations, designed and deadly mines. Nor was this 
feeling of respect, and exaggeration confined to the Indians 
alone ; the European soldiers partook of it ; and the British 
public, as well as the dignitaries of the church and the heads 
of the state, became impressed with the immensity of the 
danger which had threatened the peace, and perhaps the 
safety, of their exotic dominion . 1 Regiments of men, and 

fftme of the Sikhs would not have been ho great as it is, and the British 
chronicler would have been spared t he ungracious task of declaring un¬ 
phrasing truths. No one, however, can be insensible to the claims which 
tier veteran chief of the army has est ablished to his count ry’sgratitude, 
by his cheering hardihood under ev wx circumstance of danger,and by 
his great successes over alt opponents. The robust character of Lord 
< lough has on many occasions stood England in good stead. 

1 The alarm of the English about the occupation of Delhi and the 
passage of tier .Jumna, may be likened to the nervous dread (if Augus¬ 
tus, when he heard of the, defeat of Varus and the destruction of his 
legions ; and Unit one so ast ute, and ho familiar with the sources of 
Homan power and the causes of Homan weakness, should have feared 
tier consequences of a Berman invasion of Italy, at once palliates 
the apprehensions of the English in India and shows upon what 
slight foundations and undreamt-of chances flat mightiest fabrics of 
dominion sometimes rest. \ et it is not dear that Augustus was not 
alarmed rather for himsdf than for Home. He may have thought 
that a successful inroad of barbarians would encourage domestic 
enemies, and so lead to his own downfall, without sensibly affecting 
the real power of his country. Similarly, the apprehensions of the 
English after P’hccrooshuhur may be said to have had a personal as 
much as a national reference, and there is no good reason for believing 
that one or two or oven three defeats on the Butlej would have shaken 
the stability of the British rule to the east and south of Delhi. All 
the chiefs of India, indeed, are willing enough to be independent, 
hut no union for any such purpose yet exists among them, and only 
one or two are at any moment ready to take up arms ; whereas the 
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numerous single officers variously employed, were summoned 1845 - 0 . 
from the most distant provinces to aid in vindicating the 
military renown of the English race, and the political supre¬ 
macy of three generations. All longed for retribution, and 
all were cheered amid their difficulties by the genial temper 
and lofty bearing of one chief; and by the systematic 
industry and fail knowledge of military .requirements 
possessed by the other. But joy and gratitude were yet 
uppermost for the moment ; the hope of revenge was dis¬ 
turbed by the remembrance of danger ; and, unmindful of 
the rebuke of the wise Ulysses, a partial Divinity was praised 
by proclamation, for the deliverance he had vouchsafed to 
his votaries. 

Unholy is the voice 

Of loud thanksgiving over slaughtered men. 1 

resources of the English are vast, obedience among them is perfect, 
and victory would soon return to valour and unanimity. Still, an 
unsuccessful warfare on the part of the English of three or four con¬ 
secutive years, might justly he. regarded as the. commencement of 
their decline ; although it is very doubtful whether any combination 
of the present powers of India could drive them from Bengal, or from 
the coasts of the Deccan. 

1 Odym'y, xxii. The (lovernor-Generars notification of the 
25th December 1845 calls upon the; troops to render acknowledge¬ 
ments to (Joel, and the ecclesiastical authorities in <'ulctittn subse¬ 
quently circulated a form of thanksgiving. The anxiety of the 
Oovernor-Ueneral may be further inferred from his proclamation, 
encouraging desertion from the Sikh ranks, with the assurance of 
present rewards and future pensions, and the. immediate dt cinitm vjany 
lawmdU in which the dexerteTH might he engaged in the British ytm infra ! 

(Major Smith, Beigning Family of Lahore, Introduction, p. xxvi n.) 

The feeling which prompted the troops of (from well or (Justavus to 
kneel and return thanks to Uod on the field of victory must ever be. 
admired and honoured ; for it. was genuine, and pervaded all ranks, 
from the leader downwards, and it would equally have moved the. 
soldiers to reproaches ami humiliation had they been beaten. But 
such tokens of reverence and abasement come coldly ami without a 
vital meaning in the guise of a ‘ general order * or * eirmdar memo¬ 
randum 7 ; and perhaps a civilized and intelligent government might 
with advantage refrain from such tame and passionless assurances of 
devotion and gratitude, while it gave* more attention to religious 
exercises in its regimental regulations, Ood should rather be kept 
ever present to the minds of the armed servants of the state by daily 
worship and instruction, than ostentatiously lauded on the rare 
occasion of a victory. 
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1845 ~ 6 - The British army was gradually reinforced, and it took 
The Sikhs up a position stretching from Ferozeporc towards Hariki, 
recross the and parallel to that held by the Sikhs on the right bank of 
tlneaten 1111 the Slltle J* But thc want of ammunition and heavy guns 
Ludhiana, reduced the English to inactivity, and delay produced 
Jan. 1846. negligence on their part and emboldened the enemy to fresh 
acts of daring. The Cis-Sutlej feudatories kept aloof from 
their new masters, or they excited disturbances ; and the 
Raja of Ladwa, a petty prince dependent on the English, 
but who had been denounced as a traitor for a year past , 1 
openly proceeded from the neighbourhood of Kama!, and 
joined the division of the Sikh army under Ranjor Singh, 
which had crossed the Jullundur Dofib, to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ludhiana. This important town had been denuded 
of its troops to swell the first army of defence, and it was 
but slowly and partially garrisoned by fresh regiments 
arriving from the eastward, although it covered the several 
lines of approach from the Jumna towards Ferozepore.* 
Early in January the Raja of Ladwa returned to withdraw 

1 Major Broadfoot to Government, 13th Doc. 1844, This chief 
received the title of Raja from Lord Auckland, partly as a compliment 
to Ran jit Singh, to whom ho was related, and partly in approbation 
of his liberality in providing the moans of throwing a bridge across 
the classical Sarsuti, at Thanesar. He was a rookless, dissipated man, 
of moderate capacity; but he inherited the unsettled disposition of 
his father, Gurdut Singh, who once held Kamil and some villages to 
the east of the Jumna, and who caused the English some trouble 
between 1803 and 1800. 

a E 1S clear why Ludhiana was not adequately garrisoned, or 
rather covered, by the troops which marched from Meerut after the 
battle of Fheerooahuhur. The Governor-GencraTs attention was, 
indeed, chiefly given to strengthening the main army in its unsupported 

position of Ferozepore .-the real military disadvantage of which he 

had ample reason to deplore; while amidst his difficulties it may 
possibly have occurred to his Lordship, that the original policy of 
1800—of being strong on the Jumna rather than on the Sutlej—was 
a truly wise one with reference to the avoidance of a war with the 
Sikhs. 

The desire of being in force near the capitals of the Punjab and the 
main army of the Sikhs likewise induced Lord Hardinge to direct 
Sir Charles Napier to march from Sind, without heeding Multan, 
although, as his Lordship publicly acknowledged, that victorious 
commander had been sent for when it was thought the campaign 
might become a series of sieges. 
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his family from his fief of Badowal near Ludhiana, and he 1845-6. 
took the opportunity of burning a portion of the cantonment 
at the latter place, which the paucity of infantry and the 
want of cavalry on the spot enabled him to do with impunity. 

About the same time, the main army of the Sikhs, observing 
the supineness of their opponents, began to recross the 
Sutlej and to construct a bridge-head to secure the freedom 
of their passage. The English were unwillingly induced to 
let the Sikhs labour at this work, for it was feared that an 
attack would bring on a general engagement, and that the 
want of ammunition would prevent a battle being won or 
a victory being completed. The Sikhs naturally exulted, 
and they proclaimed that they would again fall upon the 
hated foreigners. Nor were their boasts altogether dis¬ 
believed ; the disadvantages of Ferossepore as a frontier post 
became more and more apparent, and the English began to 
experience difficulty in obtaining supplies from the country 
they had annexed by the pen without having secured by 
the sword. The petty fort of Muktsar, where Gobind 
repulsed his Mughal pursuers after his flight from Chamkaur, 
was successfully defended for a time against some provincial 
companies and the auxiliaries of Bfkanir, which, like the 
legionaries themselves, were deficient in artillery ammuni¬ 
tion. The equally petty fort of Dharmkot was held, in 
defiance of the near presence of the right wing of the English 
army ; and other defensible places towards Sirhind over¬ 
awed the population, and interfered with the peaceful 
march of convoys and detachments. 1 

On the mil January 1846, Major-General Sir Harry Tho skir- 
Smith 2 was sent with a brigade to capture Dharmkbt, T Baclownl» 

i The hill station of Simla, where many English families reside, 
and which is near the Sutlej, and the equally accessible posts of 
Kasaull and Sabathu, were at this time likewise threatened by the 
Lahore feudatory of Mandl, and some Sikh partisans; and as the 
regiments usually stationed at these places had been wholly withdrawn, 
it would not have been difficult to have destroyed them. But the 
local British authorities were active in collecting the quotas of the 
hill Rajputs, and judicious in making use of their means; and no 
actual incursion took place, although a turbulent sharer in the 
sequestered Anandpur-Makhowal had to be called to account. 

p This distinguished officer, who fought through the Peninsular War, 
afterwards served in South Africa, where his memory is commemorated 
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1845-6. which was surrendered without bloodshed, and the transit 

’ ..of grain to the army was thus rendered more secure. The 

original object of Sir Harry Smith’s diversion was to cover 
the march of the large convoy of guns, ammunition, and 
treasure in progress to Ferozepore, as well as to clear the 
country of partisan troops which restricted the freedom of 
traflie ; but when it became known that Ranjor Singh had 
crossed the Sutlej in force and threatened Ludhiana, the 
General was ordered to proceed to the relief of that place. 
On the 20th of January he encamped at the trading town 
of Jugraon, within twenty-live miles of his destination, and. 
the authorities of the son of Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, of 
the treaty of 1805, to whom the place belonged, readily 
allowed him to occupy its well-built fort. It was known oil 
that, day that Ranjor Singh was in position immediately 
to the westward of Ludhiana, and t hat he had thrown a small 
garrison into Badowfd, which lay about eighteen miles 
distant on the direct road from Jugraon. The British 
detachment, which had been swelled by reinforcements to 
four regiments of infantry, three regiments of cavalry, and 
eighteen guns, marched soon after midnight ; and early 
on the morning of the 21st January it was learnt that the 
whole Sikh army, estimated at ten thousand men, had 
moved to Badowfd during the preceding day. That place 
was then distant, eight miles from the head of tin* column, 
aitd Sir Harry Smith considered that if he made a detour to 
the right, so as to leave {la* Sikhs about three miles on his 
other dank, he would be able to effect Ids junction with the 
Ludhiana brigade without molestation. A short halt took 
place to enable the baggage to get somewhat ahead, and it 
was arranged that the long strings of animals should move 
parallel to the troops and on the right flank, so as to be 
covered by the column. As Badowfd was approached, the 
Sikhs were seen to be in motion likewise, and apparently 
to be bent on intercepting the English ; but as it was not 
wished to give 1 hem battle. Sir Harry Smith continued his 

' % towns of Aliwiil and Hamsunth. His wife, a Spanish lady, 

who accompanied him through the Ihmininilar eiwnpaigiw, also gave 
her name to a South African town, * Ladysmith V ' a place not without 
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march, inclining however still more to his right, and making 1 845-6, 
occasional halts with the cavalry to enable the infantry to 
dose up, it having fallen behind owing to the heavy nature 
of the ground. But the Sikhs were resolved on fighting, 
and they commenced a fire of artillery on the British horse, 
which obtained a partial cover under sand-banks, while the 
guns of the detachment opened upon the Sikhs and served 
to keep their line in check. By the time that the British 
infantry and small rear-guard of cavalry had closed up, the 
fire of the Sikhs had begun to tell, and it was thought that 
a steady charge by the infantry would throw them into 
disorder, and would allow the baggage to pass on, ami give 
time to the Ludhiana troops to come to the aid of their 
comrades. A close contest, was indeed the prompting of 
every one’s heart at the moment ; but as the regiments of 
foot* were being formed into line, it was found that the 
active Sikhs had <1 ragged guns, unperceived, behind sand 

hillocks to the rear of the column-.or, as matters then 

stood, that they had turned their enemy’s left flank.^ These 
guns threw their enfilading shot with great rapidity and 
precision, and whole sections of men were seen to fall at a 
time without an audible groan amid the hissing of the iron 
storm. The ground was heavy, the men were wearied with 
a march of nine hours and eighteen miles, and it became 
evident that a charge might prove fatal to the exhausted 
victors. The infantry once more resumed its march, and 
its retirement or retreat upon Ludhiana was covered with 
skill and steadiness by the cavalry. 1 The Sikhs did not 
pursue, for they were without a loader, or without one who 
wished to see'the English beaten. Hanjnr Singh let his 
soldiers engage in battles but that he accompanied them 
into the fight is more than doubtful, and it is certain that 
ho did not essay the easy task of improving the success of 
his own men into the complete reverse of his enemy. The 
mass of the Brit ish baggage was at hand, and the temptation 
to plunder could not be resisted by men who were without 
orders to conquer. Every beast of burden which had not 
got within sight of Ludhiana, or which had not, timorously 
but prudently, been taken back to lugraon, when the firing 
[i Under Col. (Juroton,—Bn. 1 
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was heard, fell into the hands of the Sikhs, and they were 
enabled boastfully to exhibit artillery store carts as if they 
had captured British cannon. 1 2 

Ludhiana was relieved, but an unsuccessful skirmish 
added to the belief so pleasing to the prostrate princes of 
India, that the dreaded army of their foreign masters had 
at last been foiled by the skill and valour of the disciples 
of Gobind, the kindred children of their own soil. The British 
nepoys glanced furtively at one another, or looked towards 
the east, their home ; and the brows of Englishmen them¬ 
selves grew darker as they thought of struggles rather than 
triumphs. The (Jovornor-General and Commander-in-Chief 
trembled for the safety of that siege train and convoy of 
ammunition, so necessary to the efficiency of ail army which 
they had launched in haste against aggressors and received 
back shat tered by the shock of opposing arms. The leader 
of the beaten brigades saw before him a tarnished name after 
the labours of a life, nor was he met by many encouraging 
hopes of rapid retribution. The Sikhs on their side were 
correspondingly elated ; the presence of European prisoners 
added to their triumph ; Lfd Singh and Tej Singh shrank 
within themselves wilii fear, and Guliib Singh, who had been 
spontaneously hailed as minister ami leader, began to think 
that the Khaisa was really formidable to one greater far 
than himself, ami he arrived at Lahore on the 271, h of 
January, to give unity and vigour to'the counsels of the 
Sikhs." The army under Tej Singh had reerossed the Sutlej 
in force ; it had enlarged the bridge-head before alluded to, 
and so ent reached a strong position in the fare of the British 
divisions. r l he Sikhs seemed again to be about to carry the 
war into the country of t heir enemy ; but Guliib Singh came 
too late their hum* had reached its height, and defeat, and 
subjection speedily overtook them. 

1 Of. the Oovemor-Benend to the Secret Committee, UHh Jan. 
and Urd Kek, and Lord Bough’s dispatch of the 1st Fob, 1845. After 
the skirmish of the 21st January there were found to be sixty-nine 
killed, sixty -eight wounded, and seventy-woven missing ; of which 
last, bo vend were taken prisoners, while others rejoined their corps 
in a day or two. Of the prisoners, Mr, Barron, an itiiktftnt-imrgeon, 
and some Muropenn soldiers were taken to Lahore, 

2 Of. thoOovernor .OeiUTid to the Secret < 'em mitten, 3rd Feb. 1840. 
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During the night of the 22nd January, Ranjor Singh 
marched from Badowal to a place on the Sutlej about fifteen 
miles below Ludhiana, where he immediately collected a 
number of boats as if to secure the passage of the river. 
The object of this movement is not known ; but it may have 
been caused by a want, of confidence on the part of the Sikhs 
themselves, as there were few regular regiments among them, 
until joined by a brigade of four battalions and some guns 
from the main army, which gave them a force of not less 


than fifteen thousand combatants. Sir Harry Smith imme¬ 
diately occupied the deserted position of the enemy, and he 
was himself reinforced simultaneously with the Sikhs by 
a brigade from the main army of the English. On the 28th 
January the General marched with his eleven thousand men, 
to give the enemy battle, or to reconnoitre his position and 
assail it in some degree of form, should circumstances render 
such a course the most prudent. The Sikhs were nearly ten 
miles distant., and midway it was learnt, that, they were 
about to move with the avowed object of proceeding with 
a part or the whole of their force to relieve the fort of 
Gungrana or to occupy the neighbouring town of Jugraon, 
both of which posts were close to the line of the British 
communications with the Jumna. On reaching f lu* edge of 
the table-land, bounding the sunken belt of many miles in 
breadth within which the narrower channel of the Sutlej 
proper winds irregularly, a portion of 1 he Sikhs were observed 
to be in motion in a direction which would take them clear 
of the left, of the British approach ; but as soon as they saw 
that they were liable to be attacked in (lank, they faced 
towards their enemy, and occupied with their right the 
village of Hundri. and with their left, the little hamlet of 
Allwal, while with that, activity necessary to their system, 
and characteristic of tin- spirit of the common soldiers, 
they immediately began to throw up banks of earth before 
their guns, where not. otherwise protected, such as would 
afford some cover to themselves and offer some impediment 
to their assailants. An immediate collision was inevitable, 
and the British commander promptly gave the order for 
battle. The regiments of cavalry which headed the advance 
opened their glittering ranks to the right and left, and made 
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Th« battle 
of Allwal, 
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1845-8. apparent the serried battalions of infantry and the frowning 
batteries of cannon. The scene was magnificent and yet 
overawing : the eye included the whole field, and glanced 
approvingly from the steady order of one foe to the even 
array of the other; all bespoke gladness of mind and strength 
of heart ; but beneath the elate looks of the advancing 
warriors there lurked that fierce desire for the death of his 
fellows which must ever impel the valiant soldier. When 
thus deployed, the lines of battle were not truly parallel. 
The Sikh line inclined towards and extended beyond the 
British right, while the other flunks were, for a time, com¬ 
paratively distant. The English had scarcely halted during 
their march of eight miles, even to form their lira* ; hut the 
Sikhs nevertheless commenced the action, ft was perceived 
by Sir Harry Smith that the capture of the village of Allwfil 
was of the first importance, and the right of the infantry 
was led against it. A deadly struggle seemed impending; 
for the Sikh ranks were steady and the play of their guns 
incessant ; hut the holders of the post were battalions of 
hill-men, raised because their demeanour was sober, and their 
hearts indifferent to tin* Khalsa, and after firing a straggling 
volley, they fled in confusion, headed by Hunjor Singh, 
their immediate leader, and leaving the brave Sikh artillery¬ 
men to be slaughtered by tin* conquerors. The British 
cavalry of the right made at the same time a sweeping and 
successful charge, and one half of (he opposing army was 
fairly broken and dispersed ; but the Sikhs on their own 
light seemed to be outflanking their opponents in spite of 
the exertions of the English infantry and artillery ; for 
there the more regular battalions were in line, and the true 
Sikh was not easily cowed. A prompt and powerful effort 
was necessary, and a regiment of European lancers, 1 sup¬ 
ported by one of Indian cavalry, was launched against the 
even ranks of the Lahore infantry. The Sikhs knelt to 
receive the orderly but impetuous charge of the English 
warriors, moved alike by noble recollections of their country, 
by military emulation, ami by personal feelings of revenge ; 
but at the critical moment, the unaccustomed discipline of 
many of Kohindts champions failed them. They rose, yet 
(* 10th Lancers, under (tot (bireton. “Kn*J 
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they reserved their fire, and delivered it together at the 1845-6. 
distance of a spear’s throw ; nor was it until the mass had —— 
been three times ridden through that the Sikhs dispersed. 

The charge was timely and bold ; but the ground was more 
thickly strewn with the bodies of victorious horsemen than 
of beaten infantry. An attempt was made to rally behind 
Rimdrl ; but all resistance was unavailing, the Sikhs were 
driven across the Sutlej, more than fifty pieces 1 of cannon 
were taken, and the General forgot his sorrows, and the 
soldiers their sufferings and indignities, in the fullness of 
their common triumph over a worthy enemy, in a well- 
planned and bravely fought battle.® 

{} Sixty-seven is the official number given.—E d,] 

2 (X Sir Harry Smith’s dispatch of the 30th January, and Lord 
Gough’s dispatch of the 1st February 1846. (Parliamentary Papers, 

184B.) The loss sustained was 151 killed,41 3 wounded,and 35 missing. 

, The Calcutta Jirntiw, No. XVI, p. 499, states that Sir Harry Smith 
required some pressing before he, would engage tins Sikhs, after his 
reverse at BadowiU That active leaden*, however, was in no need of 
sueh promptings, and had adequate reinforcements reached him 
sooner than they did, the battle of Aliwfd would have been sooner 
fought. It may likewise, he here mentioned, that neither does the. 
reviewer throughout, his article do fair justice to bord Gough, nor, in 
a particular instance, to the commissariat department of Has army. 

Thus, with regard to the Gommandordn-Ghief, it is more than Muted 
(see p. 497), that bord Hardings was in no way to blame that is, 
that Lord Gough to blame for the, delay which occurred in 
attacking the Sikhs at- P’heornoahuhur. It may be difficult to ascer¬ 
tain the causes, or to apportion the blame, hut the Governor-General 
can proudly stand on his acknowledged merits and services, and wants 
no support at the expense of an ancient comrade-in-arms. Again, 
with regard to the commissariat, it is stated, at p. *188, that supplies, 
which the head of the department in the held asked sis,weeks to 
furnish, were procured by Major Broadfoot in six days. I he com¬ 
missariat department* could only use. money and effect purchases by 
contract, or in Hie open market; but Major Broadfoot tumid sum¬ 
marily require 1 protected chad's \ on pain of continent ion, to meet all 
his demands ; ami t he writer of the article might' have, learnt, or must, 
have been aware, that the. requisitions in question led to one chief 
being disgraced by the imposition of a thus and had some share in 
the subsequent deposal of another. Had the British magistrates of 
Delhi, Saha ran pur, Bareilly, ami other plaees, beam similarly em¬ 
powered to seize by force the grain and carriage within t heir limits, 
there would have been no oeeuHion to disparage the commissariat 
department. Further, it is known to many, and if is in itself plain, 
that had the military authorities been required, or allowed, to prepare 

X2 
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im 'l Ch The victory was equally ini|M»rtfuit ami opportune, and 
Th<* Sikh the time-Kcrvisig Oulab Singh. whose skill and capacity 
chiefs might have protmeted the war, fird reproached {ha van* 
Swt, ,l an!l° SxkhH for rashly engaging in hostilities with their 

the English colossal neighbour* and then entered into negntiut inns with 
cndTnglhe *"^ e leaders,* The <hn eniordieneral was not din* 

war. pleased that the Lahore authorities should he ready to 

yield ; for lie truly felt that to subjugate the Punjab in one 
season, to defeat an army m nmurmm ns his own, to take 
two capitals, and to lay *iegc to Mtilfim, and Jammu, and 
Peshawar- - all within a few months was a task of diflieidt 
achievement and. full of imminent risks. The dominion of 
the English in India hinges mainly upon the number and 
eflieieney of the tmops of their own rare which they ran 
bring into the field ; and n campaign in the hid weather 
would have thinned the ranks of the European regiments 
under the most favourable eirnimManeeH, and the ordinary 
recurrence of mi epidemic disease warn Id have proved as fatal 
to the officers of every corps present ns to the common 
soldiers. Hut besides IhK important consideration, it was 
felt that the minds of men throughout Indin were agitated, 
and that prof meted hostilities would not only jeopardise 
the communications with the dunum, but might disturb the 
whole of the* norfh* western provinces, swarming with a 
military imputation which h ready to follow any standard 
affording pay or allowing plunder, ami which already sighs 
for the end of a dull reign of pence. Bright unions of 
standing triumphant on the Indus and of numbering the 
remotest conquests of Alexander among the provinces of 
Britain, doubtless warmer! tin* imagination of the Cmventor- 

them«olve« its they winked, tiny tm *duq»E wddirim, wlt*» End w* timuo 
rial dif1k*iilf.*cH to conwicr, would have Iwm amply \m \utmi with nil 
flint jui army of invasion or deletion could have feijuiied, long before 
i\w Wikim crowetl the Sutlej, JUud Himtitlge mm chiefly imputable 
for the timely and adequate equipment of the iirmy, in imtmpilion 
of a probable war; met with the Ihivernor Ueneml in the !Md f 
jHmwwed of mqwior find imouuitoiw power*, the (WutuMidor in f Idrf 
mmhl only iw held mijioiwlble mill that lint to n limited esfent for 
the isfmtegy of a witopitigti or the conduct of a MHr, 

1 Of. the Hovernordleaoud to the Mrcwt Oommittee, of the Hah 
Feb, IMff, 
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General ; but the first object was to drive the Sikhs across 18 * 15 - 8 . 

the Sutlej by force of arms, or to have them withdrawn to 

their own side of the river by the unconditional submission 

of the chiefs and the delegates of the army ; for, until that 

were done, no progress could he said to have been made in 

the war, and every petty chief in Hindustan would have 

silently prepared for asserting his independence, or for 

enlarging his territory on the first opportunity. But the 

total dispersion of so large and so well equipped a body of 

brave men, as that which lay within sight of the available 

force of the British Government, could not be accomplished 

by one defeat, if the chiefs of the country were to be rendered 

desperate, and if all were to place their valour and unanimity 

under the direction of one able man. The English, therefore, 

intimated to Guiiib Singh their readiness to acknowledge a 

Sikh sovereignty in Lahore after the army should have been 

disbanded ; but the Raja declared bis inability to deal with 

the troops, which still overawed him and other well-wishers 

to the family of Hanjll Singh. This helplessness was partly 

exaggerated for selfish objects ; but time pressed ; the 

speedy dictation of a treaty under the walls of Lahore was 

essential to the British reputation ; and the views of either 

party were in some sort met by an understanding that the An under* 

Sikh army should be attacked by the English, and that 

when beaten it should be openly abandoned by its own that tho^ 

government: and further, that the passage of the Sutlej 

should be unopposed and the road to the capital laid open 

to tin* victors. Hnder such circumstances of discreet policy by 

and shameless treason was the battle of Sobraon fought. 1 the other. 

The Sikhs had gradually brought the greater part of their 
force info tin* entrenchment on the left bank of the Sutlej, 
which had been enlarged as impulse prompted or as oppor- the Sikhs, 
f,unity seemed to offer. They placed sixty-seven pieces of 

t <1 the GoveraordteaeriiiV letter to the Secret Committee* of 
the loth Fell, 1840 ; from which, however, those only who were mixed 
up with the negotiation* can extract aught indicative of the under¬ 
standing with Gulab Hingh which is alluded to In the text. If was for 
this note chiefly, if not entirely, that the author was removed from 
fKiliticai employment by the Fast India Company. ^ Ibis was the 
author’s own conviction, from careful inquiries made m India; and 
has been the result of equally careful inquiries made by me in England, 
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1845 - 0 . artillery In battery, and their strength was estimated at 

. ~ thirty-five thousand lighting men ; but it is probable that 

twenty thousand would exceed the truth ; and of that 
reduced number, it is certain that all were not regular troops. 
The entrenchment likewise showed a fatal want of unity of 
command and of design ; and at Sobraon, as in the other 
battles of the campaign, the soldiers did every thing and the 
leaders nothing. Hearts to dare and hands to execute were 
numerous; but there was no mind to guide and animate the 
whole : each inferior commander defended his front ac¬ 
cording to his skill and his means, and the centre and left, 
where the disciplined battalions were mainly stationed, had 
batteries and salient points as high as the- stature of a man, 
and ditches which an armed soldier could not leap without 
exertion ; but a considerable part of Ihe line exhibited at 
intervals the petty obstacles of a succession of such banks 
and trenches as would shelter a crouching marksman or 
help him to sleep in security when no longer a watcher. This 
was especially the ease on the right flank, where the loose¬ 
ness of the river sand rendered it impossible to throw up 
parapets without art and labour, and where irregular troops, 
the least able to remedy such disadvantages, had been 
allowed or compelled to take up their position. The flank in 
question was mainly guarded by a line of two hundred 
4 zumburuks ’ or falconets 1 ; but it derived some support 
from a salient battery, and from Hu* heavy guns retained on 
the opposite hank of the river.’ 4 Tej Singh commanded in 

[ l These were light swivel guns - usually mounted on camels. In 
the muster-rolls of the Kikh army they are shown m organized into 
regular batteries like field artillery. Sjweimoim of these guns may bo 
seen in the Armoury in the Fort at l^hore.— Kin | 

* The ordinary belief that the entrenchments of Sobraon were 
jointly planned and executed by a French and a Spanish colonel, is 
as devoid of foundation as that the Kikh army was rendered effective 
solely by the labours and skill of French and Italian generals* 
Ihirbon the brave Spaniard, and Mouton the Frenchman, who were 
at Kobraon, doubtless exerted themselves where they could, but their 
authority or their influence did not extend beyond a regiment or a 
brigade, and the lines showed no trace whatever of scientific skill or 
of unity of design. [This note is ty pleal of the author's belittling style. 
The works were really of an extremely strong nature, 4 For some 
weeks the Sikhs under the direction of a Spanish officer named 
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this entrenchment, and Lai Singh lay with ins horse in loose *845-6. _ 
order higher up the stream, watched by a body of British 
cavalry. The Sikhs, generally, were somewhat cast down 
by the defeat at Alfwal, and by the sight of the unhonoured 
remains of their comrades floating down the Sutlej ; but the 
self-confidence of a multitude soon returns : they had been 
cheered by the capture of a post of observation established 
by the English and left unoccupied at night, and they 
resumed their vaunting practice of performing their military 
exercises almost within hail of the British pickets. Y et the 
judgement of the old and experienced could not be deceived ; 
the dangers which threatened the Sikh people pressed upon 
their minds ; they saw no escape from domestic anarchy or 
from foreign subjection, and the grey-headed chief Sham 
Singh of Atari made known his resolution to die in the first 
conflict with the enemies of his race, and so to offer himself 
up as a sacrifice of propitiation to the spirit of Gobinri and to 
the genius of his mystic commonwealth. 

In the British camp the confidence of the soldiery was The 
likewise great, and none there despaired of the fortune of 
England, The spirits of the men had been raised by the attack* 
victory of Allwsil, and early in February a formidable siege 
train and ample stores of ammunition arrived from Delhi, 

The sepoys looked with delight upon the long array of 
slately elephants dragging the huge and heavy ordnance 
of their predilections, and the heart of the Englishman 
himself swelled with pride as he beheld these dread symbols 
of the wide dominion of his race. It was determined that the 
Sikh position should be attacked on the 10th February, and 
various plans were laid down for making victory sure, and 
for the speedy gratification of a burning resentment. The 
officers of artillery naturally desired that their guns, the 

Uuv.rha had been employed in constructing a remarkably powerful 
lUv, dr. imit at the village' of Hobraon to cover a bridge of boats which 
they had thrown across the river Sutlej ... and it was now completed 
in a series of half-moon bastions, connected by curtains, ami covered 
by a ditch in front, both flanks resting on the river. This great work, 
two and a half miles iu length, wan protected by batteries on the 
right bank of the river, ho an to command the passage, and manned 
by 35,000 of the best of the Sikh troops with 07 guns/ (Meadows 
Taylor*)—In.] 
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1845-6. representatives of a high art, should be used agreeably to 

- the established rules of the engineer, or that ramparts should 

be breached in front and swept in flank before l liev were 
stormed by defenceless battalions ; but such deliberate 
tediousness of process did not satisfy the judgement or the 
impatience of the commanders, and it was arranged that 
the whole of the heavy ordnance should be planted in masses 
opposite particular points of the enemy's entrenchment, 
and that when the Sikhs had been shaken by a continuous 
storm of shot and shell, the right or weakest part oft he posi¬ 
tion should be assaulted in line by the strongest of the three 
investing divisions, which together mustered nearly fifteen 
thousand men. A large body of Brit ish cavalry was likewise? 
placed to watch the movements of hill Singh, and the two 
divisions which lay near Ferozepore were held ready to push 
across the Sutlej as soon as victory should declare itself. 
The precise mode of attack was not divulged, or indeed 
finally settled, until noon of the preceding day, for it was 
desired to surprise the commanding post of observation, 
which indifference or negligence had allowed to fall into the 
hands of the Sikhs a short time before. The evening and 
the early hours of darkness of the bth February were thus 
occupied with busy preparations ; the hitherto silent camp 
poured all its numbers abroad ; soldiers stood in groups, 
talking of the task to be achieved by their valour ; oUierrs 
rode hastily along to receive or deliver orders; am! 
on that night what Englishman passed battalion after 
battalion to seek a short repose, or a moment's solitary 
communion, and listened as he went to the hammering 
of shells and tin? piling of iron shot, or beheld the sentinel 
pacing silently along by the gleam of renewed fires, wit in 
out recalling to mind his heroic king and the eve of 
Agineourt, rendered doubly immortal by the genius of 
Shakespeare ¥ 

Th« batik The British divisions advanced in silence, amid the dark* 
of Mobratm, ness of night and the additional gloom of a thick Xum\ The 
1846, * * coveted post was found unoccupied ; the Sikhs seemed 
everywhere taken by surprise, and they beat clamorously to 
arms when they saw themselves about to be assailed. The 
English batteries opened at sunrise, and for upwards of 
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three hours an incessant play of artillery was kept up upon 18*45-6. 
the general mass of the enemy. The round shot exploded 
tumbrils, or dashed heaps of sand into the air ; the hollow 
shells east their fatal contents fully before them, and the 
devious rockets sprang aloft with fury to fall hissing amid a 
flood of men; hut all was in vain, the Sikhs stood u imp pal led, 
and c flash for Hash returned, and fire for fire \ 4 The field 
was resplendent with embattled warriors, one moment 
umbered in volumes of sulphurous smoke, and another 
brightly apparent amid the splendour of beaming brass and 
the eold and piercing rays of polished steel. The roar and 
loud reverberation of the ponderous ordnance added to the 
impressive interest of the scene, and fell gratefully upon the 
ear of the intent and enduring soldier. But as the sun rose 
higher, it was felt- that, a distant and aimless cannonade 
would still leave the strife to he begun, and victory to be 
achieved by the valiant hearts of the clow-fighting infantry. 

The guns ceased fora time, and each warrior addressed him¬ 
self in silence to the coming conflict a glimmering eye and 
a firmer grasp of his weapon alone telling of the mighty 
spirit, which wrought within him. The left division of the 
British army advanced in even order and with a light step 
to the attack, but the original error of forming the regiments 
in line instead of in column rendered the contest more un¬ 
equal than such assaults need necessarily be. Every shot 
from the enemy's lines told upon the expanse of men, and 
4he greater part of the division was driven back by the 
deadly fire of muskets and swivels and enfilading artillery. 

On the extreme left, the regiments effected an entrance amid 
the advanced hanks and trenches of petty outworks when* 
possession could he of little? avail ; but their comrades on 
the right were animated by the partial success ; they chafed 
under the disgrace of repulse, ami forming themselves in¬ 
stinctively into wedges and masses, and headed by an old 
and fearless leader, they rushed forward in wrath. 1 With a 
shout, they leaped the ditch, and upswarming, they mounted 
the rampart, and stood victorious amid captured cannon. 

But the effort was great; the* Hikhs fought with steadiness 

* Hir Robert Dick was mortally wounded close to the trenches 
while cheering on las ardent followers. 
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1846-6. and resolution ; guns in the interior were turned upon the 
exhausted assailants, and the line of trench alone was gained. 
Nor was this achievement the work of a moment. The 
repulse of the first assailants required that the central divi¬ 
sion should be brought forward, and these supporting regi¬ 
ments also moved in line against ramparts higher and more 
continuous than the barriers which had foiled the first efforts 
of their comrades. They too recoiled in confusion before the 
fire of the exulting Sikhs ; but at the distance of a furlong 
they showed both their innate valour and habitual discipline 
by rallying and returning to the charge. Their second 
assault was aided on the left by the presence, in the trenches 
of that flank, of the victorious first division ; and thus the 
regiments of the centre likewise became, after a fierce 
struggle on their own right, possessed of as many of the 
enemy’s batteries as lay to their immediate front. The un¬ 
looked-for' repulse of the second division, and the arduous 
contest in which the first was engaged, might have led a 
casual witness of the strife to-ponder on the multitude of 
varying circumstances which determine success in war ; 
but the leaders were collected and prompt, and the battalions 
on the right, the victors of Ailwal, were impelled against the 
opposite flank of the Sikhs ; but there, as on all other points 
attacked, destruction awaited brave mean They fell in 
heaps, and the first line was thrown back upon the second, 
which, nothing daunted, moved rapidly to the assault. The 
two lines mingled their ranks and rushed forward in masses, 
just as the second division had retrieved its fame, and as a 
body of cavalry had been poured into the camp from the 
left to form that line of advance which surpassed the strength 
of the exhausted infantry. 

Openings were thus everywhere effected in the Sikh en¬ 
trenchments, but single batteries still held out; the interior 
was filled with courageous men, who took advantage of 
every obstacle, and fought fiercely for every spot of ground. 
The traitor, Tej Singh, indeed, instead of leading fresh men 
to sustain the failing strength of the troops on his right, lied 
on the first assault, and, either accidentally or by design, 
sank a boat in the middle of the bridge of communication. 
But the ancient Sham Singh remembered his vow $ he 
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^pTwI lt countrymen. Others might be seen 
tend J on the ramparts amid showers of bulls waving 
lefianee with their swords, or telling (he gunners where the. 
S English press, ,1 thickest together. Along the 

T naer half of the battlements, and for the period oi halt 
itronger hall hU , )lhm . |n all it8 terrors. The 

nrllrn'ts were sprinkled with blood from end to end ; *J»« 
renehes were filled witii the dead and the dying. Amid th ^ 
Sm ng n‘ar of eannon, and the multitudinous ire of 
Inusketrv, the shouts of triumph or of seorn were ye heard 

S.iu« - .. r:?;:;* ,,; r ™ 

time to time exploding magazines ol powd, r U rew 
bursting shells and beams of wood and banks of earth lug , 
above the agitated sea of smoke and lla.ne wind, enveloped 
the host of combatants, »»<> 1 '" r !l arrested the 

attention amid all the din and tumult of the tremendous 
old Hut, gradually cad, defensible position was ca >- 
lur "! and lh^ enemy was pressed towards the scarce y 
fordable river ; yet, although assailed on c« her■ s«, 1 y 
squadrons of horse and battalions of hint,»nS kh fk « ■ 

submit and no disciple of Gobnal asked for quart, r. I m > 
everywhere showed’a front to the victors mista ke, 
slowly and sullenly away, while many rushed w« K S f< '^* 
to mil. assured death by eontendmg with a muHittuU. 11 ■ 

vie s l oked with Stolid wonderment upon the mdonut .bW 

nnd forbore to strik,• wlrnjv he 

belph ss and the dying frowne.i unavailing haired. Hut «« 
necessities of war pressed upon the command , . 

ha<I elTectually to disperse that army which had m king 
,i ,t ir ,«,wcr The fire of batteries and battalions 

rxlw tteTlW.. Ilf ll* «H- •"">«!• <* 

the Sutlej and the triumph of the English became full and 
m^-s ^ troops, defiled with dust and **** «« 
carnage! thus stood mute indeed h, .:uiomeid, u»« 1 
g U >r y of titeir sueeess rushing upon llH ’ lr vi! .t (>rioUH 

expression to their feelings, and haded their m, ton,,us 
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commanders with reiterated shouts of triumph and con¬ 
gratulation. 1 

On the night of the victory some regiments were pushed 
across the Sutlej opposite Ferozeporo ; no enemy was 
visible; and on the 12th February the Tort of Kasur was 
occupied without opposition. On the following day the 
army encamped under the walls of that ancient town, and 
it was ascertained that the Sikhs still held together to 
the number of twenty thousand men in the direction of 
Amritsar. But the power of the armed representatives of 
the Khalsa was gone ; the holders of treasure ami food, and 
all the munitions of war, had first passively helped to defeat 
them, and then openly joined the enemy; and the soldiery 
readily assented to the requisition of the court that Gulah 

1 Of. Lord Clough’s dispatch of the 13th Feb, 1840, and Maegregor, 
History of thv, tiikhx, ii. 154, &e. The casualties on the side of tho 
British wore 320 killed, and 2,083 wounded. The loss of tho Sikhs, 
perhaps, exceeded 5,000, and possibly amounted to 8,000, tho lower 
estimate of the English dispatches. 

The Oommander-ind -hief estimated the have of the Sikhs at 30,000 
men, and it was frequently said \ hey had 30 regiments in position ; 
but it is nevertheless doubtful whether there were so many us 20,000 
arm'd men in the trenches, The numbers of the aetual assailants may 
be estimated at 15,000 elfc-live soldiers. After the war, Lord <lough 
ascertained, through the British authorities at Lahore, that the Sikhs 
admitted theirstrength at Nobraon to have bemt 42,525 men. Perhaps, 
however, this estimate ineludes all the troops on the right hunk of 
the river* as well as those in the entrenched position on the opposite 
side. If ho, the Htatement seems in every way eredihle. Similarly, 
Lord (lough learnt that 3,125 heirs of soldiers killed eluimed arrears 
of pay, from which fart and other circumstances which came to his 
knowledge, his Lordship thinks the Sikhs may have lost from 12,000 
to 15,000 men in this decisive victory, 

Sohraon, or correctly Suhmhfm, tho name by which the battle is 
known, is taken from that of n small village, or rather two small 
villages, in tho neighbourhood. Tho villages in question were in¬ 
habited by the subdivision of a tribe called Submit, or, in the plural, 
Huhrnhnn ; and Items' Hit' name became applied to their place of 
residence, and has at lust become identified with a great and important 
victory. This mode of designating villages by means of the plural 
form of a patronymic is common in India, and it was otto* frequent in 
our own country, as noticed by Mr. Kemble (tSW.rO//s in Kntjhmdy i. 
59 and Appendix A, p. 478) in l ,329 instances* such as Tooting in 
Sumy* Mailing in Kent, &a, from tin* Totingas, Meallingas, and other 
families or chins. 
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c in( ,h their chosen minister. should have i'uli powers to 
treat’with the English «•» «<«* «ir«»ly admitt,-d basis of 
reeognr/.ing » Sikh government in Lahore. On the lath o 
month the Baja and several other chiefs were received 
hy the Governor-General at Knsur. and they were told tlia» 
I)alil> Singh would continue to be regarded as a friendly 
sovereign, but that tlie country between the Hefisand hntlej 
would he retained by the conquerors, and that a million and 
a half sterling must he paid as some indemnity for the 
expenses of the war. in order, it was said, that ail might hear 
of the punishment which had overtaken aggressors, and 
become fully aware that inevitable loss followed vain 
hostilities with the unoffending English. After a tong dis¬ 
cussion the terms were reluctantly agreed to, the young 
Maharaja came and tendered his submission >» person, and 
on the 20th February the British army arrived at tin- Sikh 
capital. Tw» duvs afterwards a portion of the citadel was 
garrisoned hy Knglisb regiments, to mark more plainly to 
the Indian world that a vaunting enemy tiad been etfeetually 
humbled ; for throughout the breadth or the land the chiefs 
talked, in tl.e bitterness of their heart*, of the approaching 
downfall of the stern imhurinoni/.mg foreigners.' 

The Governor-General desired not only to chastise t it 
Sikhs for their past aggressions, hut to overawe them for t se 
future, ami he had thus chosen the Beiis, as offering more 
commanding positions with reference to l.uhore tUan lm 
old boundary of the Sutlej, With the same object m vn w, 
he had originally thought Kftjil Guinh Singh mighti advan¬ 
tageously he made independent in the hills of ■ amn • 
Smh a r"ee« ignition hy the British Government had. .mice,I, 
always been one of the wishes of ttiat ambitwm* ; 

but it was not. perhaps, remembered that Guinh Singh was 
stilt more desirous of becoming the acknowledged minister 
of the dependent Banjul.;' 1 nor was it perhaps thought 

. <-f, the (ioveroordleiicnd to the Secret (^mmittee, under dates 

th<t llllli Fuk mh \ 4th Miyvli IH4I1. f , 

a Vf, tlw Oovornor-thmoritl to tlw Hwowt. C omimtt-ws of mul 

''^Th'isimd G’.-n the idm of the family for many years ; or, at least, 
from the time that, llhian Singh eserUd himself to nmiovo «• m o, 
ia the ho]w that ft British representative "light Iw appimitt l w 


lstri-o. 


N ratlin- 


t illlA** 

Mill*/ 
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1845 - ( > - _ that the overtures of the Raja—after the battle of Allwal 
had foreboded the total root of the Sikh army—were all 
made in the hope of assuring to himself a vi rtual vieeroyalty 
■ over the whole dominion of Lahore. Gul&b Singh had been 
appointed Wazlr by the chiefs and people when danger 
pressed them, and he had been formally treated with "as 
minister by the English when the Governor-General thought 
time was short, and his own resources distant; 1 but when 
I»al Singh. Ltd Singh saw that after four pitched battles the English 
viceroy was content or compelled to leave Lahore a de¬ 
pendent ally, he rejoiced that his undiminished influence 
with the mother of the Maharaja would soon enable him 
to supplant the obnoxious chief of Jammu, The base 
sycophant thus congratulated himself on the approaching 
success of all his treasons, which had simply for their object 
his own personal aggrandizement at the expense of Sikh 
independence. Guliib Singh felt his inability to support 
himself without the countenance of the English ; but they 
had offered no assurance of support as minister, and he 
suddenly perplexed the Governor-General by asking what 
he was to get for all he had done to bring about u speedy 
peace, and to render the army an easy prey, ft was remem¬ 
bered that at; Kasur he had said the way to carry on a war 
with the English was to leave- the sturdy infant ry entrenched 
and watched, and to sweep the open country with cavalry 

would ho welldisposed towards himself, which ho thought. fob Wade 
was not. Mr. (Uork mm aware of hot h schemes of the Lahore minister, 
although the greater prominence was naturally given to the project 
of rendering the .Jammu chiefs independent, loving to the aversion 
with which they were regarded after Nnu Nihfil Singh's death. 

.Mad the English Haul that they desired to sen (JuIiUi Singh remain 
minister, and had they been careless whether La I Singh lived or was 
put to death, it is highly probable that a fair and vigorous government 
would have been formed, and also that the oeeupation of laihore, and 
perhaps the second treaty of IK4U, need never have taken place. 

1 Of. the Oovernor-MeneniTH letter to the, Secret (^remittee, of the 
,lrd and I()th Feb, IH<UL In both of these dispatches bird Hardingo 
indicates that ho intended to do something for Mulab Singh, hut he 
does not state that he designed to make him independent of Lahore, 
nor does he say that he told the Sikh ehiefs the arrangements then 
on foot might ineludo the separation of Jammu ; and the truth would 
seem to be, that in the first joy of mieeoss the scheme of conciliating 
tho powerful liaja remained in a manner forgotten. 
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to the gates of Delhi; and while negotiations were still 1845-0. 
pending, and the season advancing, if was desired to con¬ 
ciliate one who might render himself formidable in a day, hv , 
joining the remains of the Sikh forces, ami by opening his 
treasures and arsenals to a warlike population. 

The low state of the Lahore treasury, and the anxiety of Tlu* purti- 
Lal Singh to get a dreaded rival out of the way, enabled the 
Governor-General to appease Gulftb Singh in a manner mtl»»p<»n- 
sufficiently agreeable to the Raja himself, ami which still of 
further reduced the importance of the successor of Ran jit Singh. 
Singh. The Raja of Jammu did nut care to lx* simply the 
master of his native mountains ; but as two-thirds of the 
pecuniary indemnity required from Lahore could not be 
made good, territory was taken instead of money, ami 
Kashmir and the hill states from the Beas to the Indus were 
cut off from the Punjab Proper, and transferred to Gulfih 
Singh as a separate sovereign for a million of pounds sterling. 

The arrangement was a dexterous one, if reference he only 
had to the policy of reducing the power of the Sikhs ; but 
the transaction scarcely seems worthy of the British name 
and greatness, and the objections become stronger when it 
is considered that Gulfih Singh had agreed to pay sixty-eight 
Ilikhs of rupees (£0H0,000), as a fine to his paramount, before 
the war broke out,, 1 and that, the custom of the East as well 
as of the West requires the feudatory to aid his lord in 
foreign war and domestic strife. Gulfih Singh ought thus 
to have paid the deficient million of money as a Lahore 
subject, instead of being put in possession of Lahore pro¬ 
vinces as an independent prince. The succession of the 
Raja was displeasing to the Sikhs generally, and his separa¬ 
tion was less in accordance with his own aspirations than 
the ministry of HanjTf. Singh's empire ; but his rise to 
sovereign power excited nevertheless the ambition of others, 
and Tcj Singh, who knew his own wealth, and was fully 
persuaded of the potency of gold, offered twenty-live lakhs 
of rupees for a primely crown and another dismembered 
province. lie was chid for his presumptuous imsinlerpre- 
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1845-0. tation of English principles of action ; the arrangement 
with Gulab Singh was the only one of the kind which took 
place, and the new ally was formally invested with the title 
of Maharaja at Amritsar on the 13th March 1846. 1 But a 
portion of the territory at first proposed to be made over 
to him was reserved by his masters, the payments required 
from him were reduced by a fourth, and they were rendered 
still more easy of liquidation by considering him to be the 
heir to the money which his brother Sachet Singh had buried 
in Ferozepore. 2 


Supple¬ 
mentary 
arrange¬ 
ments of 
1840 , 
placing 
l)al!n 
Singh un¬ 
der British 
tutelage 
during his 
minority. 


Lai Singh became minister once more ; but lie and all the 
traitorous chiefs knew that they could not maintain them¬ 
selves, even against the reduced army, when the English 
shouMJhave fairly left the country, and thus the separation 
of Gulab Singh led to a further depart ure from the original 
scheme. It was agreed that a British force should remain at 
the capital until the last day of December 1840, to enable 
the chiefs to feel secure while they reorganized ( lie army and 
introduced order and efficiency into the administration* 
The end of the year came ; but the chiefs were still helpless ; 
they clung to their foreign support, ami gladly assented to 
an arrangement which leaves tin* English in immediate 
possession of the reduced dominion of HanjTl, Singh, until 
his reputed son and feeble successor shall attain the atre of 
manhood.* * 


. . ( " th “ "'•••animi ‘ Maharaja’ <!„liil> Singh stood up. and with 
p.nmd hands, expressed his grutil ude |.o t he Bril ish viceroy adding 
wdhout, however any inmieal meaning, that, he was indeed his ‘ '/ M t. 
knand , or gold-bnughten slave ! 

In Urn of thin history (here has* mom than cm.-e, been 

oeeasmn to allude.to the unwTupulouseharaeter of HajiUlulalitSiiurh • 
but it must not therefore he supposed that ho is a man malevolently 
ovil Ho will, mdeed, deeoive an enemy and take his lifo without 
fiositation, and m the areumulation of money ho will exereine many 
oppressions ; but bo^ must be judged with rofereneo to the morality 
of his age and rare, and to the ueeosaitieH of his own position. If 
ihms allowanees be made, (hdah Hingh will he found an able and 
moderate man. who does httle in an idle or wanton spirit , ami who is 
hmpmr HM * ' H ° m ° trai ^ ,H * >0 ^ 1 £°°d humour an<I generosity of 

* See Appendices XXXIV, XXXV. and XXXVI, for the treed™ 
with Lahore and Jammu. 

4 See Appendix XXXVII for tlm Heeoitd treaty with Lahore. 
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While the Governor-General and CommancIer-in-Chief 1845-6. 
remained at Lahore at the head of twenty thousand men, 
portions of the Sikh army eume to the capital to he paid up not dis- 
and disbanded. The soldiers showed neither the despon- 
deney of mutinous rebels nor (he effroaterv and indifference reverses, 
of mercenaries, and their manly deportment added lustre 
to that valour which tin* vietors had dearly felt and gene¬ 
rously extolled. The men talked of t heir detent as tin* ehanee 
of war, or they wouhi say that they wen* nure Imitators of 
unapproachable masters. But, amid all their humiliation, 
they inwardly dwelt, upon their future destiny with un¬ 
abated confidence ; and while gaily calling themselves inapt, 
and youthful scholars, they wouhi sometimes add, with a 
significant and sardonic smile, that; the I\balsa * itself was 
yet a child, and that as the commonwealth of Sikhs grew in 
stature, Gohind would clothe his disciples with irresistible 
might and guide them with unequalled skill. Thus brave 
Hint sought consolation, and the spirit of progress which 
collectively animated them yielded with a murmur to the 
superior genius of Knghmd and eivilimtioiu to be chastened 
by the rough hand of power, and perhaps to la* moulded to 
noblest purposes by the informing touch of knowledge and 
philosophy, 1 

The separate sway of t he Sikhs and t ho independence of c^m-Indon. 
tin* Punjab have come to an end, and Knghmd reigns the 
undisputed mistress of Ha* broad and classic* land of India. English in 
Her political supremacy is more* regular and systematic than hHao 
the* antique rule* of the* Brfdnnans and Kshattriyas, and it 
is loss assailable from without, than the imperfect dominat ion 
of the* Muhammadans *, for in disciplined power and easi¬ 
ness of resources, in unity of action and inteiligeneeof design, 

1 In March 1840, or im mad lately after the war, the author visited 
the iSikh temples and establishments at Kirutpur and Anjutdpur* 

MakhowilL At the latter piano, the chosen newt of Oobind, rehtWHio 
upon the future wan likewise strong; and the grave priente or ministers 
Kind, by way of assurance, that the pure faith of the KMlna was 
intended for all count ricn and times ; and added, by way of compli¬ 
ment, that the disciples of Nittiak would ever he grateful for the aid 
which the stranger English had rendered in subverting the umpire of 
tho intolerant am! oppressive Muhammadans! 

Y 
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_ her government surpasses Die experience of Hie Hast, nnr j 
enmlnt.es the magnificent. prototype of Hmuc. But t j, e 
Hindus made flic country wholly their own, and from sea. p, 
sea, from the snowy mountains almost to the fabled bridge 
of Hama, (he language of flu- peasant is still that of the 
twice-born races ; the speech of the wild foresters ami 
mount,ameers of the centre and south Inis been perma¬ 
nently tinned by the old predominance of the Kshattrivas 
and the hopes .and fears and daily habits of myriads of men 
stdl vividly represent the denial myths and deep philosophy 
ol the Brahmans, which more than two thousand veurs ago 
arrested the attention of the Brooks. The Muhammadans 
entered the country to destroy, hut, they remained to eolo- 
nizo, and swarms of the victorious races Ion*; continued to 
pour themselves over its rich plains, modifying the language 
and ideas oi the vun<|uished, and becoming themselves 
silfcercd bv the contact, until, in the time of Akbar, the 
Islam ol India was a national system, and until, in 
present day, the Hindu and Muhammadan do not praelieaily 
differ more from one mini her than did the Brahmans anil 
Kshat t riyas and Veisyas of I he lime id' Maim and Alexander. 

I hey are different races with different religious systems, but 
harmonizing together in social life, and mutually under¬ 
standing and respecting and Inking a part in each other's 
modes and ways and doings. They are thus silentlv but 
surely removing one another's differences and peculiarities, 
so t i,it a new element results from the common destruction 
( * <-v< ‘loped into a failh or a fact in future ages.’ 
Ihense topmverofemdeumed Kfidra tribes, in the persons 
ol Murnthas, Burklias, and Sikhs, lias brought about a 
lurther mixture of the rural population and of (be lower 
orders in towns and cities, and has thus given another blow 
to I be reverence Tor antiquity. The religious creed of the 
IX'opIe seems to be even more indeterminate than their 
spoken dialects, arid neither the religion of the Arabian 
pN>|> N*f , nor Ui<* fhoofn#y of the VeduM and PurilnM, Is to he 
omul ;>ure except among professed Muilas and educated 
rillimans, or among (I,e riel, mid great ofeitl.er persuasion. 
\er tins see tiling and fusing mass, the power of England 
iias been extended and her spirit sits brooding. Her pre- 
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eminence in the modern world may well exeitc the envy of 1845 - 
thc nations ; but it behoves hen' to ponder well upon the 
mighty task which her adventurous children have set her 
in the East, and to be certain that her sympathizing labours 
in the cause of humanity are guided by intelligence towards 
a true and attainable end. She rules supreme as the welcome 
composer of political troubles ; but the thin superficies of 
her dominion rests tremblingly upon the convulsed ocean 
of social change and mental revolution. Her own high 
civilization and the circumstances of her intervention 
isolate her in all her greatness; she can appeal to the 
reason only of her subjects, and can never lean upon the 
enthusiasm of their gratitude or predilections . 1 To pre¬ 
serve her political ascendancy she must be ever prudent and 
circumspect; and to leave a lasting impress she must do 
more than creed, palaces and temples, the mere material 
monuments of dominion. Like Greece and Rome, she may 
rear edifices of surpassing beauty, she may bridge gulfs and 
piercie mountains with the wand of wealth and science. 

Like these ancient peoples, she may even give birth in strange 
lands to such kings as Herod the Great and to such historians 
as Flavius Josephus ; but, like imperial Home, she may live 
to behold a Vortigcm call in a.Hengist, ami a Syagriimyield 

1 Mr. Macaulay’s comparison (UUfnrif of Ewflamh l :UM, &r.) 
between the manners of the earlier <1 corgis and Ufmrles 11, as hearing 
on the kingly^ oflieo, is peculiarly applicable to the British rule In 
India. The English, like their own stranger sovereigns of the last 
century, govern in the Fast according to law, hut they cannot give 
themselves a place in the hearts of their subjects, while those whom 
reason can convince are neither numerous nor inlluenthd in political 
affairs. Sir II. M. Elliot, in the Introduction (p. xxix) to his important 
and interesting volume on the Muhammadan Historians of India, 
admits the many defects inherent in a system of foreign administra¬ 
tion, in which language, colour, religion, customs, and laws preclude 
all natural sympathy between sovereign mid subject ’ ; hut he at (he 
same time declares the English have, nevertheless, done mores in 
tifty years for the substantial benefit of the people, at least of Upper 
India, than fcho Musalmans did in ten times that period-*- an opinion 
that requires to bo supported by a morn extended comparison of 
material works than is given by the learned writer, (The author’s 
gloomy prognostications have been rudely shaken by tint evenis of 
1914 15, and fcho spontaneous loyalty shewn by all classes during the 
great European. War.—Km] 

Y2 
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1845 ~ 6 « to a Clovis. She may teach another Cyrnbeline the amenities 
of civilized life, and she may move another Attains to 
bequeath to her another Pergamus, These are tasks of 
easy achievement; but she must also endeavour to give 
her poets and her sages ah immortality among nations 
unborn, to introduce laws which shall still be in force at the 
end of sixty generations, and to tinge the faith and the minds 
of the people with her sober science and just morality, as 
Christianity was affected by the adoptive policy of Rome 
and by the plastic philosophy of Greece. Of all these things 
England must sow the seeds and lay the foundations before 
she can hope to equal or surpass her great exemplars . 1 

Rut England can do nothing until she has rendered her 
dominion secure, and hitherto all her thoughts have been 
given to the extension of her supremacy. Up to this time 
she has been a rising power, the welcome supplanter of 
Mughals and Marfithas, and the ally which the remote weak 
sought against the neighbouring strong. Rut her greatness 
is at its height; it has come to her turn to be feared instead 
of courted, and the hopes of men are about to be built on 
her wished-for destruction. The princes of India can no 
longer acquire fame or territory by preying upon one 
another. Under the exact sway of their new paramount, 
they must divest themselves of ambition arid of all the 
violent passions of their nature, arid they must try to remain 
kings without exercising the most loved of the functions 
of rulers. The Indians, indeed, will themselves politely 
liken Englandand her depeiulent sovereigns to the benignant 
moon accompanied by hosts of rejoieing stars in Inn* nightly 
progress, rather than to the fierce sun which rides the heavens 
in solitude scarcely visible amidst intolerable brightness; 
hut men covet power as well as ease, and crave distinction 
as well as wealth ; and thus it is with those who endeavour 
to jest with adversity. England has immediately to make 
her attendant princes feel, that while resistance is vain, 
they are themselves honoured, and hold a substantive 
position in the economy of the imperial government , instead 
of being merely tolerated as bad rulers or regarded with 
contempt and aversion as ha If-barbarous men. Her rule 
1 See Append!?XV, 
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has hitherto mainly tended to the benefit of the trading 
eom inanity ; in(*n of family name find no plaee in t la* soeiety 
of their masters, and no employment in the serviee of the 
state; and while the peasants have been freed from occasional 
ruinous exaet ion, and from more ran 1 personal torture, they 
are oppressed and impoverished by a well-meant 1ml 
eumhrous ami meHieient law, 1 and by an exeessive and 
partial taxation, which looks almost wholly In the land for 
the necessary revenue of a government ,' J The hushamlman 
is sullen and indifferent/ 5 tin 1 gentleman nurses his wrath 
in secrecy, kings idly chafe and intrigue, and all are ready 
to hope for everything from a dinner of masters. The 
merchant alone sits partly happy in the reflection, t hat if 
he is not honoured with titles and olliee, tin* path to wealth 
has been made smooth, and its enjoyment rendered 
secure. 

I' 1 1 have removed a footnote here ini erf ed by the ant lire in 

elaboration of tin 1 * Mafencnf. 'fie* note m quite untrue under 
modem conditions mid has censed to have nay practical vabeu 
The views of both tie* author and of Sleeumm w horn he quote * 
(llanthh s ami lit mlh vtlnu-s uf an hnfiun t((Ja'ial, Oxford Kdbhm. 
p. 5 H), are typical of a point of view which has now happily 
paired a way. Kn. j 

" Sec Appendix XVI, 

:t LieufM ‘ol. Slremun considers* (Ham hitn ami Jhtutfi rtvms aj tut 
l ml lit u ( ([final, p. >VA'2) that noil her h.m* the Knphd* pained, in*r did 
other rulers powseHM, the pood will of the peasantry and landholder/* 
of tho country. 

In considerin'/, the position of the Kurdish, or of any ruling power, 
in India, it should always he borne inmind that no ImhIjch of {Muumnf ry» 
excepting perhaps the Sikhs and, in a lesser degree, the ItiijpufH of 
the Went, and noelanHe.nnf men,excepting perhaps theMulmmumduim 
ami, in a leaner degree, the ISrahmaiH, take any interest in f he govern¬ 
ment of their country, or have collectively any w i.;h t*» he dominant. 
The masses of tin* population, whether of towns nr villages, are ready 
to submit to any master, native or foreign ; and the multitudes of 
mibmiHHtve subjects posHessed by England contribute nothing to her 
strength except as tax-payers, and, during an hwurreetion or after n 
conquest, would at once give tin* ‘'government aim re of the produce’' to 
the wielder of power for the time being, and would thereby consider 
themselves freed from all obliguttons and liabilitioK, England mud 
he just and generous towards these tame myriad* ; hut the men 
whom she has pre eminently to keep emphyed, honoured, and over 
awed are the turbulent military eliiHnes, who are ever ready to rebel 
and ever desirous of uequiring power. 


ISifMh 
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Princes and nobles and yeomen can all be kept; in obe¬ 
dience for generations by overwhelming means, and by a 
more complete military system than at present obtains. 
Numerous forts and citadels , 1 the occasional assemblage of 
armies, and the formation of regiments sej>arately composed 
of different tribes and races , 2 will long serve to ensure 
supremacy and to crush the efforts of individuals ; but 

1 The fewness of places of strength, and indeed of places of ordinary 
security, for magazines of arms and ammunition is a radical defect 
in the military system of the English in I iidia. Tin? want of extensive 
granaries is also much felt, both as a measure of the; most ordinary 
prudence in case of insurroetion or any military operation, and as 
some check upon prices on the common recurrence of droughts in a 
country in which capitalists do not yet go hand in ha mi with the 
government, and are but little amenable to public opinion beyond 
their order. Such was, and is, the custom of the native princes, and 
no practice exists without a reason. (The first, defect was realized 
and remedied as one of the lessons of flu*. Mutiny, while the cjuesfion 
of the cheek on prices is one of the commonplaces of a. modern 
administration.—Bn. | 

2 The English have not succeeded in making their well-ordered army 
a, separate caste or section of the community, excc.pt very partially in 
the Madras presidency, where a sepoy’s home, is his regiment, It is, 
moreover, but too appa rent, thatthe active military spirit of flu* sepoys, 
when on service in India,, is not. now what it was when the system of 
file (Company ’ was new and flu* fortune of the Strangers beginning. 
Ibis is partly due to the general pacification of flu* country, partly 
to the practice of largely enlisting f iime-Hpirifed men of inferior caste 
because they are well behaved, or pliant intriguing brahmans because 
they can write and are intelligent; and partly bemuse the system 
of central or rather single management has been carried too far. The 
Indian is eminently a partisan, and his predilection for his immediate 
superior should be encouraged, the more especially ns there can be no 
doubt of the loyalty of the English commandant. The clannish, or 
feudal, or mercenary, attachments do not in India yield to rational 
conviction, or political principle, and colonels of battalions should 
have very large powers. Regiments separately composed of men of 
one or other of the military classes might sometimes give trouble 
within themselves, and sometimes come into collision with other 
regiments ; but a high warlike feeling would bo engendered ; and 
unless England chooses to identify herself with some of the inferior 
races, and to evoke a now spirit by Incoming a religious reformer, she 
must keep the empire she has won by working upon tin? feelings she 
finds prevalent in the eoentry. (The suggestion in the text has long 
siueo boon dismissed as impracticable by modem military adminis¬ 
trators,-— Ed, J 
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England has carefully to watch the progress of that change 1845-6. 
in social relations and religious feelings of which Sikhism is 
the most marked exponent. Among all ranks of men there 
is a spirit at work which rejects as vain the ancient forms 
and ideas whether of Brahmanism or Muhammadanism, 1 

1 The following remark of the Hindus, regarding some of their 
most sacred persons, has now a wider application than smart sayings 
commonly possess. They describe' Purs-Ram, 'Vyasa, Kama, and 
Krishna as " Sirrco, Siftee, 'Dana, and Deewana 7 —or Purs^llam as 
hasty, heedless ; because, for the fault of one ruler, he proceeded to 
slay a whole generation of men ; Vyum, as wordy, or a flatterer, 
because he would make all to resemble gods ; Rama , alone, as wise, ' 
or politic, because all his actions denoted forethought; and Krishna, 
as eminently silly or trivial, because all ho did was of that character. 

That names still revered are sometimes so treated denotes a readiness 
for change. [The most common phenomenon now apparent in both 
Hindu and Muhammadan worlds is somewhat akin to that which 
inspired the Reformation in Europe—a movement on the part of 
certain sections of the community in favour of the removal of accre¬ 
tions and the reversion to the more simple, patriarchal, and puritani¬ 
cal regime of an earlier epoch. To such a conception is due such a 
movement, in the Hindu world, as that of the AryaSomaj, which has 
ho many supporters and so wide an intlucnce in India to-day. This 
movement has for its primary object a return to the Vedas - as alone 
suflhlent for the salvation of man- and to the simple, existence of 
the earlier days. Hpaeo docs not permit of a detailed examination of 
the whole history and progress of the Ary a Somaj movement and of 
the life and teaching of its founder Swann Dayanunda Saraswati, 

For a further study of Urn subject the render is referred to the 
recently published history of (he. Arya Somaj by L. Lajpat Rai. 

Another modern development has been that of the Brahmo Somaj 
- a body of Unitarian tendency ami teaching. In the Muhammadan 
world the same tendency towards reform may be noticed. in modern 
times the most extensive reform movement within the borders of 
Islam has been the Sonussi movement. Hut while this has become 
a distinct force among the Muhammadans of Africa it has had little 
nr no effect upon India. Many intelligent Muhammadans iti India 
have assured me that they consider the position oi their Church in 
India to-day very analogous to that of t lie (htireh of .England on the 
evoof the Reformation. The 4 dead hand ’ of mediaeval England has 
in their judgement its counterpart in India to-day. Isolation and en¬ 
vironment have both played their part in bringing about this state 
of affairs. As regards the first of these factors one may take the 
analogy a little farther back historically. Jt may bo taken as an 
admitted fact that the Church in England anterior to the Norman 
Conquest suffered considerably from its isolation, and that one of the 
benefits of that conquest was tins removal of that barrier. Cut oil 
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184 &-6« and which clings for present solace and future happiness to 
new intercessors and to another manifestation of divine 
power and mercy. This labouring spirit has developed 
itself most strongly on the confines of the two antagonist 
creeds ; but the feeling pervades the Indian world, and the 
extension of Sikh arms would speedily lead to the recogni¬ 
tion of Nanak and Gobind as the long-looked-for Comforters. 1 
The Sikhs have now been struck by the petrific hand of 
material power, and the ascendancy of a third race has 

from the religious life of the rest of the Continent, except in so far as 
the rather uncertain link of pilgrimage maintained the connexion, 
the Saxon Church became local, formalized, perhaps indifferent. 
And when we turn to Muhammadan India we find a similar state of 
tilings. The link of pilgrimage exists—made stronger by modern 
facilities for travel—but in the main the isolation exists. This isola¬ 
tion has resulted in the gradual growth of a host of local traditions 
and local cults. And here the second factor—environment— comes 
into play. Living in close association with Hinduism, drawing at an 
earlier period a number of converts from that religion, the followers 
of Islam in India have been profoundly affected. To take a single 
instance, caste. The Muhammadan of to-day of Rajput descent 
cannot, in many cases, forget his original caste. Despite the demo¬ 
cratic nature of the religion to which ho now belongs, his whole life 
is largely influenced by the traditions of the creed of his ancestors. 
One could give many instances of this from one’s own experience. 
They are common phenomena of India to-day in the face of modern 
development. The intelligent Muhammadan of to-day views the 
state of his religion with the feelings of an Englishman just before 
> the Reformation* Ho is fully conscious of imperfections, of accretions, 

’ of a departure from the pure bauds of his religion, Islam in modern 
India is looking for a Luther, but the desire for internal reform is not 
associated with any feeling of hostility towards other creeds. The 
idea is rather that it is because of its imperfections that Islam stands 
now where it does, and that reform is necessary to enable it to hold 
its place successfully amid other organized religions of to-day. A 
detailed description of the various reformed scots which do'exist 
among the Punjabi Muhammadans to-day may be found in the 
Census Report of ,1912.—Ed.) 

1 Widely spread notions, how erroneous soever they bo, in one 
sense, always deserve attention, as based on some truth or conviction. 
Thus the Hindus quote an altered or spurious passage of the Bhagavat, 
describing the successive rulers of India as follows : (I) the Yavvans 
(Greeks), eight kings ; (2) the Tooshkurs (Turks or Muhammadans), 
fourteen kings ; (3) the Uurand (the fair, i. e. the English), Urn kings ; 
and (4) the Mowna (or silent, i.o, the disciples of Nanak the Seer), 
eleven kings* 
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everywhere infused new ideas, and modified the aspirations 
of the people. The confusion has thus been increased for 
a time ; but the pregnant fermentation of mind must 
eventually body itself forth in new shapes ; and a prophet 
of name unknown may arise to diffuse a system which shall 
consign the Vedas and Koran to the oblivion of the Zenda- 
vest and the Sibylline Leaves, and which may not perhaps 
absorb one ray of light from the wisdom and morality of 
that faith which adorns the civilization of the Christian 
rulers of the country. But England must hope that she is 
not to exercise an unfruitful sway ; and she will add fresh 
lustre to her renown, and derive an additional claim to the 
gratitude of posterity, if she can seize upon the essential 
principles of that element which disturbs her multitudes of 
Indian subjects, and imbue the mental agitation with new 
qualities of beneficent fertility, so as to give to it an impulse 
and a direction, which shall surely lead to the prevalence of 
a religion of truth and to the adoption of a government of 
freedom and progress. 


1845-6. 
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APPENDIX I 

THE JATS AND JlTS Ol*' UPPER INDIA 

According to the dictionaries Jclt means a race, a tribe, 
or a particular race so called, while Jat means manner, kind, 
and likewise matted hair. But throughout the Punjab Jut 
also implies a fleece, a fell of hair ; and in Upper Sind a Jat 
now means a rearer of camels or of black cattle, or a shepherd 
in opposition to a husbandman. In the Punjab generally 
a Jat means still a villager, a rustic par excellence, as one of 
the race by far the most numerous, and as opposed to one 
engaged in trade or handicraft. This was observed by the 
author of the Dab is tan nearly two centuries ago (Dabistun, 
il 252); but since the Jats of Lahore and the Jots oi the 
Jumna have acquired power, the term is becoming more 
restricted, and is occasionally employed to mean simply one 
of that particular race. 

The Juts merge on one side into the Rajputs, and on the 
other into the Afghans, the names of the Jat subdivisions 
being the same with those of Rajputs in the east, and again 
with those of Afghans, and even Baluchis, in the west, and 
many obscure tribes being able to show plausibly that at 
least they are as likely to be Rajputs or Afghans as to be 
Juts. The Jats are indeed enumerated among the arbitrary 
or conventional thirty-six royal races of the local bards ol 
Rajputana (Tod’s Rajasthan, i. 100), and they themselves 
claim allinity with the Bhotias, and aspire to a lunar origin, 
as is done by the Raja of Patiala. As instances ol the narrow 
and confused state of our knowledge regarding the people 
of India, it may be mentioned that the Birks (or Virks), one 
of the most distinguished tribes of Juts, is admitted among 
the Chaluk Rajputs by Tod (i. 100), and that there are 
Kukker and Kakar Jats, Kukker Kokur , and Kdlear Afghans, 
besides Gakhars, not included in any of the three races. 
Further, the family of IJmarkot in Sind is stated by lod 
(Mjasthdn , i. 02, 98) to be PramtLr (or Powar), while the 
Kmperor Ilumayfm’s chronicler talks of the followers 
(i.e. brethren) of that chief as being Jats. (Memoirs oj 
Mumaum, p. 45). The editors of the Journal of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society (xiv. 207 n.) derive Jat from the Sanskrit 
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Jyesfha, old, ancient, and so make the term equivalent to 
aborigines ; hut, fids etymology perhaps too hastily sets 
aside the suflieiently established facts of Oetae and Yuecld 
emigrations, and the circumstance of Taimfir's warfare with 
Jettehs in Central Asia. 

Some of the most eminent of Ha* Jut subdivisions in the 
Punjab are named Sindhu, Chinch, Varaiteh, Chattheh 
Sidlm, Kurriah Rondel. &c. For some notices of the Jilts 
of the Indus by early Muhammadan writers (about a.;d. 977 
and 1100) see Sir II. M. Elliot, 11(startarn of Tndia, pp. 00 
and 270. 


APPENDIX II 


PROPORTIONS OF FAFFS ANO FAITHS ; POPULATION op 

INDIA 

Opt of 1,000 villages lying here and there between the 
Jumna and Sutlej, and whieh were under British manage¬ 
ment in 1814, there were found to be forty-one different 
tribes of agriculturists, in proport ions as follows, after adding 
up fractions where any rare eomposed a portion only of the 
whole eommunitv of anv one village. 


Jilts 
Rajputs 
Btljars . 

Saiyids . 

Shaikhs 
Pathflns 
Mughuls 
Rmhmans 
Kshattriyus . 

Rains (or Amins) 

Kambos 
Malls . 

Rors 

I )ogras (Muhammadans elaiinii: 
Kalills * ^ . 

Husain religionists . 

Bui rug i religionists . 

24 miseelhmeous tribes occupy n: 


g|Kshattriya origin) 
g equal to • 


i liases. 

ISM. 

109 

37 

25 

8 

5 

28 

6 

47 

IS) 

12 

m 

28 

5 

:* 

2 

40 


Total 1,080 

A classification of the tribes of India according to position, 
origin, and faith is much wanted, and is indeed necessary 
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RACES, FAITH, AND POPULATION 

to a proper comprehension of the history of the country. 
The Revenue Survey, as conducted in the upper provinces 
of the Ganges, enumerates several castes, or at least the 
predominant ones, in each village, and the lists might easily 
be rendered more complete, and afterwards made available 
by publication for purposes of inquiry and deduction. 

The Sikh population of the Punjab and adjoining districts 
has usually been estimated at 500,000 souls in all (cl. Rurnes, 
Travels , i. 289; and Elphinstone, History of India , n. -7 ;> n.), 
but the number seems too small by a half or a third. 1 here 
are, indeed, no exact data on which to found an opinion ; 
but the Sikh armies have never been held to contain fewer 
than 70,000 fighting men; they have beim given as high as 
250,000, and there is no reason to doubt that between the 
Jhelum and Jumna they could muster nearly half the latter 
number of soldiers of their own faith, while it is certain that 
of an agricultural people no member of some families may 
engage m arms, and that one adult at least of other families 
will always remain behind to till the ground. 1 lie gross 
Sikh population may probably be considered to amount to 
a million and a quarter or a million and a hall of souls, men* 
women, and children. 

The proportion of Hindus to Muhammadans throughout 
India generally has been variously estimated. 1 he Emperor 
Jahangir ( Memoirs , p. 29) held them to be as live to one, 
which is perhaps more unequal than the present proportion 
in the valley of the Ganges. Mr. Elphinstone (History of 
India , ii. 288 and notes) takes the relative numbers for 
the whole country to be eight to one. From p. H>9 ol 
the Statistics of the NW . Provinces , printed m 1848 and 
published in 1849 by the Indian Government, it appears 
that out of a population, of 23,199,008 dwelling between 
Ghazipur and Hard war, and in. the direct or active occupation 
of about 72,000 square miles of country, there are 19,452,040 
Hindus and 3,747,022 Muhammadans, fc and others not 
Hindus ’—the others forming, doubtless, a fraction so small 
that they may be here disregarded. 

This gives somewhat more than live Hindus to one 
Muhammadan, and so differs but little from the estimate ol 
the Emperor Jahangir above quoted, and which probably 
had reference to the same tract of country. The revenue ol 
the Upper Provinces amounts to about £4,700,000, -which 
gives a taxation of about live shillings a head. Throughout 
India the state of industry and the system of revenue is 
nearly the same ; and taking the gross income ot the whole 
country at forty millions sterling (!h£ Uritish and 18 native 
princes), it will result that the population amounts to 
two hundred millions in all, or double what it is commonly 
believed to be. The calculation* however* is borne out by 
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the analogous condition of affairs in Germany. In Prussia 
the taxation is about eleven shillings a head* and the pro¬ 
portion seems to hold good in the oilier component states 
of the empire. 

[The Census of Mill shows the population and proportion 
as follows. A total population of 23,807,750, distributed in 
the following proportions: 

Muhammadans roughly one-half. 

Hindus „ * three-eighths. 

Sikhs ,, one-eighth. Km] 


APPENDIX ill 


THE KSHATTRIYAS ANT) AR-OUAS OF THE 'PUNJAB 

Tun Kshattrujus of (he Punjab maintain Ihe purify of 
their deseent, and the legend is find they represent those of 
the warrior raee who yielded to Paras Ram and were spared 
by him. The tribe is numerous in the Upper Punjab and 
about Delhi ami Hard war. Kshatt riyas are found in towns 
along the Ganges as far as Benares ami Patna ; but in 
Bengal, in Central India, and in flu* Deccan they seem to be 
strangers, or only to be represented by ruling families 
claiming a. solar or lunar onion. In the Punjab the religious 
capital of the Kshat t riyas seems to be the ancient, DIpalpur. 
'Pbe KshatIriyas divide themsehinto three principal 
(dasses : (1) the Charjafis, or the four elans ; (2) the Bara- 
jatis, or the twelve (‘Ians ; and ($} the Bawanjnis, or fifty- 
two (dans. The VharjdUs are, Tst, the Seths; 2nd, the 
Morlndas ; 3rd, tin* Khanrms ; and ifh, the Kapurs, who 
are again divided, the first info two, and tin* others into 
threeclasses, The principal of the lUtrajati subdivisionsare 
Chopra, Tfdwhr, Tunnuhn, Scighul, Kiikar, Mahta, Sa\ 
Some of the Btttmnjuhi are as follows ; Bliandari, Muhcndro, 
Sethis, Stiff, Slftiu, Anand, Hhusiu, Sodhi, Bedi, Titian, 
Bhailah, $a\ 

The Amrm claim let he the offspring of Kshattriya fathers 
and of Vaisya or Stldra mothers, and their legend Is that 
they were settled in numbers about Ueln when the Kslmt- 
triyas, being expelled from Delhi, migrated to Tatta and 
other places in Sind, ami subsequently to Molt Am During 
their wars tin* Kshatfriyas asked tin* aid of the Aroras, 
hut they were refuse(i assistanee* The Kshattriyas in con¬ 
sequence induced the Brahmans to debar the AVoriis from 
the exerciseof religious rites, and they thus remained pro¬ 
scribed for three hundred years, until Kidh Bhojn ami Sidh 
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Siama of Dlpfdpnr readmitted them within the pale of 
Hinduism. The Hindu bankers of Shikarpur are Aroras, 
and the Hindu shopkeepers of Khorasan and Bokhara are 
likewise held by the people of the Punjab to be of the same 
race. The Aroras divide themselves into two main classes : 
(1) Utradi, or of the north, and (2) Dakkni, or of the south, 
and tlie latter has likewise an important subdivision named 
Dukuni. 

In the Lower Punjab and in Sind the whole Hindu trading 
population is inducted by the Muhammadans under the 
term 6 Kirar \ In the Upper Punjab the word is used to 
denote a coward or one base and abject, and about Multan 
it is likewise expressive of contempt as well of a Hindu or 
a trafficker. In Central India the Khars form a tribe, 
but the term there literally means dalesmen or foresters, 
although it has become the name of a class or tribe in the 
lapse of centuries. Professor Wilson somewhere, I think, 
identifies them with the Chirrhadae of the ancients, and 
indeed Kerdt is one of the five Pmsthas or regions of the 
Hindus, these being Chin Prasth, Yavan Prasth, Indr Prasth, 
Dakshan Prasth, and Kerat Prasth, which last is under¬ 
stood by the Indians to apply to the country between IJjjain 
and Orissa. (Cf. Wilson, Vishnu Purdn, p. 175 w., for the 
Kerai as of-that book). Further, the Brahmanieal Gonds of 
the Nerbudda are styled 4 Raj Gonds % while those who have 
not, adopted Hinduism continue to be called 4 Kirrfa Gonds % 
a term which seems to have a relation to their unaltered 
condition. 


APPENDIX IV 

0A8TK IN INDIA 

Tuk system of caste, as it has become developed in India, 
as it obtained in Egypt and in Persia, as it was exemplified 
hi an ancient 4 Gens ’ with its separate religious rites and 
hereditary usages, as it partially obtained in FiXirope during the 
Middle Ages, and as it exists even now, is worthy of an essay 
distinguished by the ripest scholarship, and by the widest 
experience of life and knowledge of the human mmd. In 
India it has evidently been an institution of gradual progress 
up to the pernicious perfection of later days, and in early 
times the bounds were less markedly defined, or less carefully 
observed, than during the last few hundred years. The 
instance of ViswamiWs acquisition of Brahmanhood is 
well known, a* is VikramajTtis almost successful desire of 
attaining to the same eminence. Vy&sa likewise raised a 
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Sudra to an equality with the priestly class, and his descen¬ 
dants are still looked upon as Brahmans, although inferior 
in degree. (Ward, The Hindus, i. 85; and see Mumi, In¬ 
stitutes, chap, x,42-72, &e„ for admissions that merit could 
open the ranks of caste.) Kven in the present generation 
some members of the dat Sikh family of Sindhiunwala, 
related to that of Han jit Singh, made an at tempt to be 
admitted to a participation in the social rites of Kshatlriyas; 
and it may be assumed as certain that had the conquering 
Muglials and Bathans been without a vivid belief and an 
organized priesthood, they would have adopted Vedism and 
have become enrolled among the i\*hatt rivas or ruling 
races. 

Perhaps the reformer Hamfmand expressed the original 
principle of Indian sacerdotal easte when he said that Kablr 
the weaver had become a Brahman by knowing Brahm or 
God, (The Dubislan , ii. 188.) 

The Muhammadans of India fancifully divide themselves 
into four classes, after the manner of the. Hindus, viz. 
Saiyids, Shaikhs, Mughals, and Pat bans. All are noble, 
indeed, hut the former two, as representing the tribe of 
Muhammad and the direct, progeny of Ah his son-in-law, 
are pre-eminent. It is likew ise a fad, at least in the north- 
west, that a Kshattriya convert from Hinduism, or any 
convert from Sikhism, 'is styled a Shaikh, and that converts 
of inferior races are classed ns Mughals and Pat bans. 
Doubtless a Brahman who should become a Muhammadan 
would at once be classed among the Saiyids. 

Mr. Hodgson {Aharitlint's India, p. 1 11) shows that the 
Koeh princes of Assam were admitted to be Rajputs on 
embracing Hinduism, although they are of the Tamil and 
not of the Ary a race; but even the Jews w ere not altogether 
inflexible in former times, and Bossuet notices the conversion 
of the blumaeans and Philistines, and sees their change of 
faith foretold by the prophets {/ 'nivenad Uisturtj, Transla¬ 
tion of 1810, pin 142 and 154). 

(Possibly in iuh reference to Society in mediaeval Europe 
the author has not laid sutlieient wirrSHtipon the rigid nature 
of what has been culled the * horizontal ' division of Society 
during that period. The caste barrier that separated the 
knight from the merchant of his own country wits tt very 
real thing, Kn.| 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS OP THE INDIANS 

The six orthodox schools will be found, among them, to 
partially represent the three great philosophic systems of the 
Greeks—the ethical, the logical, and the physical ; or to be 
severally founded, in more modem language, on revelation 
or morality, reason, and sense. Thus the first and second 
Mlmfunsa, being based on the Vedas, correspond in a measure 
with the school of Pythagoras, which identified itself so 
closely with the belief and institutions of the age. The 
Nyiiya and Vaiseshika systems of Gautama and Kanadin, 
which treat primarily of mind or reason, resemble the dia¬ 
lectics of Xenophanes, while the Sankhya doctrines of Kapal 
and Patanjali, which labour with the inertness and modifica- 
I ions of matter, correspond with the physical school of 
Thales, as taught by Anaxagoras. Mr. Elphinstone (History 
qf India, i. 234) has some good observations on the marked 
m >rresptmdenee of the Indian and Greek metaphysics, and 
Mr. Ward (Hindus, ii. 113) attempts a specific comparison 
with a series of individual reasoners, but too little is yet 
known, especially of Brahinanieal speculation, to render 
such parallels either exact or important. 

The triple division of the schools which is adopted by 
the Indians themselves may here be given as some help to 
a, better understanding of the doctrines of the modern 
reformers.^ They separate the systems into Arumbwful, 
Pun mm wad, and Vlvurtwad, or the simple atomic, the 
modified material, and the illusory. The 4 Arumbwfui ’ 
includes the first Mlmfunsa,the Nyiiya, and the Vaiseshika, 
itiul it; teaches the indestructibility of matter, while it leaves 
tiie atoms without any other inherent quality, and attributes 
I heir various shapes and developments to t he exercise of 
God’s will. The 4 Pu mam wad ’ includes the Sankhya and 
Yoga systems, and teaches that matter has not only a power 
of resistance, but a law of aggregation or development, or 
that if can only have forms given to it by God in accordance 
with its inherent nature. The modern Vaishnavas are 
mostly adherents of this doctrine, but they somewhat 
modify it;, and say that the sensible world is Chid, so imbued 
with matter that, he is himself manifest in all things, but 
under such varying forms and appearances as may suit his 
design. The 4 Vlvurtwad \ or the second Mlmamsfi, which 
is orthodox Vedantism, or the system of Shankar Aelulrj, 
teaches that .God changes not his shape, but. is himself at, 
once both spirit and matter, although to the sense of man 

z 
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he is variously manifested by means of ‘ Maya Ins power 
or essence, his image or reflection—under the guise of the 
heavens and the earth, or as inorganic rocks and as sentient 

animals- , , , £ . „ 

Another division of the schools is also made into Astik \ 
and 6 Nastik % or deist and atheist, so as to include doctrines 
not BrfihmanicaL Thus the Astik comprehends all the six 
‘Dursuns and some modern reasoners further admit 
Muhammadanism and Christianity, considered as specula- 
tivc systems, into this theistie or partially orthodox pale. 
The Nastik comprehends primarily the Buddhist and Jain 
systems, with the addition sometimes of the Chiirvak, 
which has never been popularized ; but I lindu zealots make 
it secondarily to include not only Muhammadanism and 
Christianity/but also the seels of Cnrakh, KabTr, and 
Nanak, as being irrespective of or repugnant to the Vedas, 
while similarly they plane the Poorv and Ttar MTinamsa 
above the mere deism of reason, as being t he direct revelation 
of Cod* 

The Buddhists are subdivided into four schools—the 
Sautrantik, the Waibhashik, the Yogaehur, and the Madia- 
mit. All agree in compounding animal existence of five 
essences or qualities : (1) independent consciousness, or 
Soul, or self ; (2) perception of form, or of external objects ; 
(;$) sensation, pleasure, or pain the action of mailer on 
mind ; (•!<) understanding or comprehension* the reaction 
of mind on matter, or mind pervaded with the qualities of 
matter; (5) passion, volition, action, or mind, vital and 
motive. Scholars thus consider the* present subjection of 
mutter to mind as the-greatest happiness of which man is 
capable, and they declare death to be the utter dissolution 
of the individual; while the Buddhas of vulgar adoration 
become simply revered memories or remembrances with the 
learned. The'first section holds that- intelligence, or the joint 
perception of the object and subject, is {he soul or distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of humanity ; the second gives the 
preference to simple consciousness; the third prefers 
objective sensation, and the fourth teaches that the fact 
or the phenomenon of the assemblage of the component 
qualities is the only spirit,; or, indeed, that there is naught 
permanent; or characteristic save nonentity, or flat void of 
non-being. This last evidently merges into the Charvak 
school, and it is also called the * Klmnyabad ’ system, or the 
doctrine of vacuity or non-existence, and an attempt was 
recently made to popularize it in Upper India, by one 
Bakhtawar, and his patron, the (’hud of Hat trass (Wilson, 
As, ZiY.v., xvii. **105); nor is it difficult to perceive that 
practically it won hi resolve itself into the principle of self- 
reliance, or perhaps the 4 kuow-thyself 1 of the Greek sage. 
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The Jains base human existence on the aggregation of 
nine phenomena, or principles, one of which, Jlv, vitality, 
may by merit become a Jin, or an immortal spirit. The two 
great divisions, 4 Swetambar the white clothed, and 4 Digam- 
bar the naked, seem to have few important metaphysical 
differences, except that the latter refuses emancipation to 
the Jlv, or vital power, in woman, or denies that woman has 
a soul capable of immortality. 

The six heretical systems of Indian speculation thus 
comprise the four Buddhist and two Jain schools ; or, if the 
Jain be held to be one, the sixth is obtained by including 
the Charvak. 

The tendency of Indian speculation lies doubtless towards 
materialism, and the learned say the mind cannot grasp that 
which is without qualities, or which has force without form, 
and is irrespective of space. In how much does the philo¬ 
sophy of Humboldt differ from this, when he says he confi¬ 
dently expects what Socrates once desired, 4 that Reason 
shall be the sole interpreter of Nature ’ ? ( Kosmos , Sabine’s 
trams., i. 154.) 


APPENDIX YI 

ON THE MAYA OK THE INDIANS 

Turn Maya of the Hindus may be considered under a three¬ 
fold aspect, or morally, poetically, and philosophically. 

Morally , it means no more than the vanity of Solomon 
(Ecclesiastes i and ii), or the nothingness of this world ; and 
thus KabTr likens it to delusion or evil, or to moral error 
in the abstract. (As. Ren., xvi. 101.) The Indian reformers, 
indeed, made a use of Mflyd corresponding with the use 
made by the Apostle Saint John of the Logos of Plato, as 
Mr. Mi liman very judiciously observes. (Note in Gibbon, 
History, iii. 312.) The one adapted May a to the Hindu 
notions of a sinful world, and the other explained to Greek 
and Roman understandings the nature of Christ's relation 
to God by representing the divine intelligence to be manl¬ 
iest ed in the Messiah. 

Poetically , Maya is used to denote a film before the eyes 
of gods and heroes, which limits their sight or sets bounds to 
their senses (Hcercon, Asiatic Nations , iii. 203) ; and simi¬ 
larly Pallas dispels a mist; from before the eyes of Diorncri, 
and makes the ethereal forms of divinities apparent to a 
mortal. (Iliad, v.) The popular speech of all countries 
contains proof of the persuasion that tine imperfect powers 

as 2 
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of men render them unable to appreciate the world around 
them. 

Philosophically , the Maya of the Vedant. system (which 
corresponds to a certain extent with the Prakriti of the 
Sankhya school, and with the Cosmic substance of Xeno¬ 
phanes, or more exactly with the Play of the Infinite Being 
of Heraclitus), seems identical with the idealism of Berkeley. 
The doctrine seems also to have had the same origin as 
the ‘Idola’ system of Baeon ; and Urns, as an illusion or 
a false appearance, Maya is the opposite of Plato's ‘Idea’ 
or the True. Ordinarily, Maya is simply held to denote the 
apparent or sensible in oppos'd ion to the real, as when, accord¬ 
ing to the common illustration, a rope is taken for a snake, 
while in another point of view if is regarded as the Agent or 
Medium of (*od\s manifestation in the universe*, either as 
merely exhibiting images, or as really and act ively mixed up 
with the production of worlds. I t is curious that in England 
and in India the same material argument should have been 
used to confute Berkeley's theory of dreams and the 
Brfthmanioal theory of illusion. An elephant, was impelled 
against; Shankar Aeharj, who maintained tin* unrest! nature 
of his own body and of all around him ; and Dr. .Johnson 
considered that he demolished the doctrine when, striking 
a stone with his foot, he showed that he recoiled from it. 
But Shankar Aeharj had a readier \v if than f he supporters of 
the bishop, and he retorted upon his adversaries when they 
ridiculed his nimble steps to avoid the beast, that all was 'a 
fancy ; there was no Shankar, no elephant, no (light, all was 
a delusion, (Dabistdn, ii. 103.) 

Mdyd may also be said to he used in a fourth or political 
sense by the Indians, as in the Sahit or Nit i section of the 
6 Arth Shastra \ or fourth 4 t ’pved \ which treats, among 
other things, of the duties of rulers, if is allowed as one of 
the modes of gaining an end. But Maya, in the science in 
question, is used to signify rather secrecy, or strategy, or 
dexterous diplomacy, than gross deceit ; for fraud and 
falsehood are among tint prohibited ways, Maya, it is said, 
may be employed to delude an enemy or to secure the 
obedience of subjects. Socrates admits that, under similar 
circumstances, such deceit would lx* fitting and proper, or 
that in his scheme it would come under tin* category of 
justice, (Memorabilia, book iv, chap, ii.) 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF INMAN REFORMERS 


What lias been said in the text about the modern re¬ 
formers relates ehiellv to the popular theology. Some of 
them, however, likewise philosophized or speculated on the 
origin of things, and thus the 4 I ’tar Mlniamsfi ' school is 
sometimes subdivided into several branches, known (1) as 
the 4 Adweit \ or pure system of Shankar; and (2j as the 
4 Madhavadweit \ the k Vusishl-adweit \ and the * Shud- 
adweit \ or modified systems of Unit}' of Mudhav, Kamanuj, 
and Vallahh respectively. Shankar Aeharj taught that 
God is the original of all things, and is in reality unchange¬ 
able in form ; wherefore, when oblivious (aghUin) of himself, 
he variously Incomes manifest as vitality and matter, he 
does so as 4 Maya \ or as Images, or as the mirror reflecting 
ail things, yet remaining itself the same. Life and the Soul 
are one in this system, and salvation becomes absorption, 
while, as a proof ihat the saint* vitality may put on different 
shapes, he quotes the instance of the caterpillar, the 
chrysalis, and tin* butterfly. Madhav holds Life to lx* 
distinct from Spirit, and with him the purified soul dwells 
with God without being absorbed, but la* gives prominence 
to 4 Maya’ as coexistent with God* or as the moving and 
brooding spirit which gives form to matter; and thus the 
followers of Kamanuj extend Madhav’s notion, and talk of 
God, Milyfg and Life, as well as of Atoms. Vallahh and the 
Vishnusvvamis or the Shudadwcifs likewise maintain the 
distinct nature of Life or of the human Soul, and make 
salvation a dwelling with God without liability to reappear¬ 
ance ; but the doctrine of 4 M&ya ’ is almost wholly rejected 
in favour of a Material Pantheism, as that the light which 
illumines a room is the same with the illuminating principle 
of flay transmitting flame, and hence that what man per 
eeives is actual and not illusory. For some partial not ices of 
these reasonings see Wilson, D.s\ Hrn ,» xvi. 84, Hfh and 101; 
and they may be perused at length in the Commentaries 
of the several speculators on the 4 Bhagavndgltfi \ in the 
4 Urth Punehuk ' of Uilmilmij, and in the 4 Dasha Sldk * of 
Vishnuswami. 
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APPENDIX VIII 

NANAK 5 ,S philosophical allusions popular or 

MORAL RATHER THAN SCIENTIFIC 

Professor Wilson (As. Res.. xvii. 233, and continuation 
of Mill's History of India, vii. 10E 102) would appear to 
think slightingly of the doctrines of Nanak, as being mere 
metaphysical notions founded on the abstractions of 
Sufism and the Vcdant philosophy ; but it is difficult for 
any one to write about lhe omnipotence of God and the 
hopes of man, without laying himself open to a charge of 
belonging to one speculative school or another, Milton, 
the poet and statesman, indeed, may have had a particular 
leaning, when he thought of " body working up to spirit ’ 
(Paradise Lost, v) ; but is St. Paid, the, reformer and enthu¬ 
siast, to be contemned, or is lie to be misunderstood when 
he says, fc It is sown a natural body, and is raised a spiritual 
body 1 Y (1 Corinthians xv. 41<). Similarly sueh expressions 
as * Doth not the Lord fill heaven and earth V’ (Jeremiah 
xxiii, 24), v God, in whom vve live and move ami have our 
being 1 (Acts xvii. 28), and c Of him, and to him, and 
through him arc all things ' (Homans xi. 3b), might be used 
to declare the prophet and the a post Ie to be Pantheists or 
Materialists ; but it nevertheless seems plain that Jeremiah 
and Paul, and likewise Nanak, had another object in view 
than scholastic dogmatism, ami that they simply desired 
to impress mankind with exalted notions of the greatness 
and goodness of God, by a vague employment of general 
language which they knew would never mislead the 
multitude. 

Professor Wilson (As. Res,, xvii. 233, 237, 238) and 

Mutism Fani ( Duhistftn, ii. 200, 270, 285, 280) may be 
compared together, and t he Star ul Mutakharin (i, 110)’may 
be compared with both, with reference to the contradictory 
views taken of the similarity or difference ‘respectively 
between Sikhism and Bnlhmanism, Each is right, the one 
with regard to the imperfect faith or the corrupt practices, 
especially of the Sikhs in the Gauge tie provinces, and the 
other with regard to the admitted doctrines of Nftnak, as 
they will always be explained by any qualified person. 

It is to be remembered that tile Sfkbs regard the mission 
of Nanak and Gobind us the consummation of other dis¬ 
pensations, including that of Muhammad ; and their talk, 
therefore, of Brahma and Vishnu and various heavenly 
powers is no more unreasonable than the deference of 
Christians to Moses and Abraham and to the archangels 
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Michael and Gabriel. Such allusions are perhaps, indeed, 
more excusable* in the Sikhs than * that singular polytheism 1 
of our mediaeval divines,which they ^ grafted on the language 
rather (indeed) than on the principles of Christianity \ 
(Ilallam, Middle Ages, iii. M(U) 

For an instance of the moral application which Nana); 
was wont to give to mythological stories see Ward, Hih- 
<lns\ iii. Nanak, indeed, refers continually to Hindu 

notions, but he was not therefore an idolater ; and it should 
further he home in mind that as St. John could draw illus¬ 
trations from Greek philosophy, so could St. Paul make an 
advantageous use of the Greek poets, as was long ago 
observed upon in a right spirit by Milton (Speech for the 
Liberty of unlicensed Printing). In the early ages ol 
Christianity, moreover, the sibylline leaves were referred 
to as foretelling the mission of Jesus ; but although the 
spuriousness of tho passages is now admitted, the lathers 
an; not. accused of polytheism, or of holding Amalthaeu, 
the nurse of Jupiter, to bo a real type of the Virgin Mary ! In 
trut h, all religious systems not possessed of a body of litera¬ 
tim* or philosophy proper to themselves seek elsewhere lor 
support in sueh matters. Thus the Chevalier Bunsen 
( Ityj/pty i. 101, &e.) observes lhat the early Christians were 
even desirous of reconciling Scripture wit h Greek histnrtf ; 
ami Banke{//nvh f ,f the Pupvx, ed. 1HMKL p, 125) says that the 
Church, so late as the sixteenth century, was willing to rest 
its dogmas and doctrines cm the* metaphysics of tin* Ancients. 


APPENDIX IX 

TH10 TIC It MS KAJ AND J<Hl, DM t ANDTKGII 

Tun warlike resistance of liar Gohlnd, or the arming of 
the Sikhs by that teacher, is mainly attributed by Malcolm 
(Sketch, pp*2 h 55) and Forster (Travels u 208, 209) to his 
personal feelings of revenge for the death of his father, 
although religions animosity against Muhammadans is 
allowed to have hud Home share in bringing about t he change. 
The eireumHtanee of the GimV» military array dims not, 
appear to have struck Malinin Fain as strange or tmtmimf, 
and his work, the $kitrixtttn % does not therefore endeavour to 
account for it. The Sikhs themselves connect the modifica¬ 
tion of NanalCs system with the double nature of the 
mythological Janak of Mitldla, whose re leaned soul, indeed, 
is'held to have animated the body of their first teacher 
(IMmtdn, in 2(IK), and they have emuitnhered their jdml 
of a ruler with the following pemmul anecdote; The wife of 
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Arjim was without children, and she began to despair of 
ever becoming a mother. She wont to Bhai Buddha, the 
ancient and only surviving companion of Nanak, to beseech 
his blessing; but he, disliking the degree of state she 
assumed and her costly offerings, would not, notice her. 
She afterwards went barefooted and alone to his presence, 
carrying on her head the ordinary food of peasants. The 
Bhai smiled benignly upon her, and said she should have 
a son, who would be master both of the I)ctf and 7'egh ; that 
is, simply of a vessel for food and a sword, but typically 
of grace and power, the terms corresponding in significance 
with the 6 Raj ’ and 4 Jog ’ of Janak, 1 the 4 Pin ’ and 4 Miri ’ 
of Indian Muhammadans, and with the idea of the priesthood 
and kingship residing in Melehisedee and in the expected 
Messiah of the Jews. Thus liar Gohind is commonly said 
to have worn two swords, one to denote his spiritual, and 
the other his temporal power; or, as he may sometimes 
have chosen to express it, one to avenge his father, ami the 
other to destroy Muhammadanism. (See Malcolm, Sketch, 

p. 85.) 

The fate of Arjuri, and the personal character of his son, 
had doubtless some shun* in leading the Sikhs to take up 
arms ; but the whole progress of the change is not yet 
apparent, nor perhaps do the means exist, of tracing* it. 
The same remark applies to the early Christian history, and 
we are left in ignorance of how that modification of feeling 
and principle was brought about, which made those who 
were so averse to the 4 business of war and government ’ in 
the time of the [early] Caesars, fill tin* armies of the empire 
in the reign of Diocletian, ami at. last give a. military master 
to the western world in the person of Constantine. (Cf. 
Gibbon, HitiUmj, ed. 1888, ii. 825, 875.) 

1 i Raj moa jog kumaio/ to attain immortal purity or \irfue, or 
to dwell in grace while exercising earthly sway. It is an expression 
of not infrequent use, and which occurs in the Adi tha nth, in the 
‘ 8a way as \ hy certain Binds* Thus one Bika says, Ram Dils (the 
fourth Burn) got the 4 Takht \ or throne, of * Raj ’ and ‘ dog \ from 
Amar Das* * Deg \ as above stated, means simply a vessel for food, 
and thence, metaphorically, abundance on earth, and ymee on the 
part of Cud. The, two terms are clearly .'synonymous, ami thus 
Thomson writes of the sun as the 

. . . 4 great delegated source 

Of light, and life* and ymn\ and joy below,’ 

Tina Hkamunm ■ • Summer, 
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APPENDIX X 

CASTE AMONG THE SIKHS 

It may nevertheless be justly observed that: Gobind 
abolished caste rather by implication than by a direct enact¬ 
ment , and it may be justly objected that the Sikhs still 
uphold the principal distinctions at least- of race- Thus the 
Gurus nowhere say that Brahmans and Siniras are to inter¬ 
marry, or that they are daily to partake together of the 
same food ; but that they' laid a good foundation for the 
practical obliteration of all differences will be evident from 
the following quotations, always bearing in mind the vast 
pre-eminence which they assign to religious unity and truth 
over social sameness or political (‘quality’ : 

4 Think not of caste : abase thyself, and attain to salva¬ 
tion. 1 -- -Nanak, Sumng Rug* 

4 God will not ask man of what race hr is ; he will ask 
him what has he done ? - Nanak, ParhhuU RfignL 

4 Of the impure among the noblest. 

Heed not the injunction ; 

Of one pure among the most despised, 

Nanak will become the footstool. 1 

Nanak, Malhur Rdg . 

4 All of the seed of Brahm (God) are Brfdununs: 

They’ say’ there are four races. 

But all are of the seed of Brahm. 1 

A mak I) ah, Rhmrm . 

4 Kshaftriya, Brfdunan, Sudra, Veisya, whoever remain* 
hers the name of Cod, who worships him a I way’s, &e«, &e», 
shall attain to salvation.'’-'' Bam Dab, BUtlivaL 

4 The four races shall be one. 

All shall call on the GunV 

Gobi no, in the Rabat Sum a 
(not. in the Graulh). 

Compare Malcolm (Sketch, p. 45 //.} for u saying attri¬ 
buted to Gobind, that the castes would become one when 
well mixed, as the four components of the 4 Pan-Supuri \ 
or betel, of the Hindus, became of one colour when well 

chewed- 

The Sikhs of course partake in common of the Prasad 
(vulg. Parshad) or consecrated food, which is ordinarily 
composed of Hour, course sugar, and clarified butter. 
Several, perhaps all, Hindu sects, however, do the same. 
(See Wilson, /Is. /to., xvi, S3 n* 9 and xvib 239 n«) 
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BITES iW INITIATION INTO SIKHISM 

Sikhs are not ordinarily initiated until they reach the age 
of diserimmation and remembrance, or not Indore they are 
seven y *‘ars of age, or sometimes until they have attained to 
manhood. lint then* is no authoritative rule on the subject 
nor is there any declaratory ceremonial of detail which can 
he followed. The essentials are that five Sikhs at least 
should be assembled, and it is generally arranged that one 
of the numbe r is of some religious repute. Some sugar and 
water are stirred together in a, vessel of any kind, commonly 
with a two-edged dagger, hut any iron weapon will answer. 
Tin* noviciate stands with his hands joined in an attitude 
of humility or supplication, and he repeats after the elder 
or minister the main articles of his faith. Some of the water 
is sprinkled on his face and person ; he drinks the remainder 
and exclaims. Hail (him ! and tlx* ceremony concludes with 
an injunction that, he lx* true to Cod and to Ids duty as a 
Sikh. For details of particular modes followed, sec* Forster 
(Travels, l 207), Malcolm (,S7.Wr//, p. bSgy and PrinsepT* 
edition of Murray Is Life of Huh jit Singh (p. 217), wliere an 
Indian compiler is quoted. 

The* original practice of using the* water in which the feet 
of a Sikh had been washed was soon abandoned, and the 
subsequent custom of touching the* water with the toe seems 
now; almost wholly forgotten. The first rule was perhaps 
instituted to denote the humbleness of spirit of the disciples, 
or both it. and the second practice may have originated hi 
that iceling of Mu* Hindus which attaches virtue to water ih 
which the thumb ot a Brahman has been dipped. It seems 
in every way probable Uiat Cohind substituted the daggei 
for Mur foot or the toe, thus giving further pre-eminence to 
his emblematic iron, 

4 Women are not usually, but they are sometimes, initiated 
in form as pro lessors of t he Sikh fail In hi mingling the 
sugar and wilier for women, it one-edged, ami not a two- 
edged, dagger is used. 
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THE EXCLAMATION WAH (JURE AND THE EXPRESSION 
DEC, TECH, EATII 

The proper exclamation of community of faith of the 
Sikhs as a sect is simply, fc Wait Guru ! ’ that is, (> Guru I or 
Ilail Guru ! The lengthened exclamations of • Wuh I (hiru 
ki Path ! ’ and 4 Wall ! Guru ka K lift Isa ! ’ (flail! Virtue 
or power of the Guru I or flail ! Guru and Victory ! an<l 
flail to the slate or church of the* (haul!) arc not authorita¬ 
tive, although the former has become customary, and its 
use, as completing the idea embraced in Deg * and ' Tegh " 
(s(*e ante. Appendix IX) naturally anise out of tin* notions 
diffused by Gobind, if la* did not ordain it as the proper 
salutation of believers. 

Many of the chapters or hooks into which I he Adi (teanth 
is divided, begin with I he expression 4 Kko Dakar, Sat. 
Guru Prasad \ which may be in!erpreled to mum, * The 
One God, and the grace of the blessed Guru \ Some of the 
chapters of the* lUimvn Padshah ha Urn nth begin with " Kko 
Dakar, Wah Guru ki Path \ that is, 4 The One God and the 
power of t he Guru \ 

The Sikh author of the (iur Hutnmvali gives the following 
fanciful ami trivial origin of the salutation Wah Guru I 

Wasdev, the exclamation of tin* first age, or Hatyug; 

liar I Iur, the exclanmt ion of the second age ; 

Gobind Gohind, th<* exelamation of the third age ; 

Ham Ham, the exclamation of the fourth ago, or Kalyug; 
whence Wah Guru in the fifth age, or under the now 
dispensation. 


APPENDIX XIII 

THE SIKH PKVOTfON TO STEEL, AND THE TERM 

4 SACHC? 11A PADSHAH * 

Poe allusions to thin devotion to steel »m Malcolm, 
tiketek, pp. 48, 117 «*, 182 n* 

The meaning given in the text to the principle inculcated 
seeing to be the true one. Throughout India the implements 
of any calling are in a manner worshipped, or, in Western 
moderation of phrase, they are blessed or consecrated* This 
is especially noticeable among merchants, who annually 
perform religious ceremonies before a heap of gold ; among 
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hereditary clerks or writers, who similarly idolize their ink- 
horn ; and among soldiers and military leaders, who on the 
festival of the Das-ha.ru consecrate their banners and piled- 
up weapons. Gobind withdrew his followers from that 
undivided attention which their lathers had given to the 
plough, the loom, and the pen, and he. urged them to regard 
the sword as their principal stay in this world. The sent iment 
of veneration for that; which gives ns power, or safety or 
onr daily bread, may he t raced in all countries. In our own 
a sailor impersonates, or almost, deifies, his ship, and in India 
the custom of hereditary callings has heightened that feeling 
which, expressed in t he language of philosophy, becomes the 
dogma admitting the soul to he iiiereate indeed, but en¬ 
veloped in the understanding, which again is designed for 
our use in human affairs, or until our bliss is perfect It is 
this external or inferior spirit, so to speak, winch' must 
devote its energies to the service and contemplation of steel 
while the mereale soul contemplates God. | Compare also the 
mediaeval ceremony of ‘ watching his arms' regularly under¬ 
gone by the candidate for knighthood.- En.t 

The import of the term A ktcfteJta PMsluth, or True King 
seems to be explained in the same way. A spiritual king! 
or Guru, rules the eternal soul, or guides it to salvation, 
while a temporal monarch controls our finite faculties only 
or puts restraints upon the play of our passions and the 
enjoyment of our senses. The Muhammadans have the 
same idea and a corresponding term. viz. Malik Uukih'i. 


appendix XIV 

DISTINCTIVE USAGES OF THE SIKHS 

iJi'IT-r 1 '" : }{\y <'lh<T distinctions of Sikhs may he seen 

A,i!en!KX of Ki p! ‘ rt <)f 

a l!e!ielT l ,t 1<K ' k V'“ d “ l,l ' I<- , ,hv: ' s - ;,s <*'<• characteristics of 
a 11 u.\ei do not; appear as direct injunctions in any extant 

derived ^ "**«» <-hietly to h^e 

xvl *1 ,, ‘ * 1 ^nctiou as murks from custom or 

•is li u t "i rr‘‘ l > r !’ vv< ' !lr ‘ n g :l blue dress is now regarded 
.is hss obligatory than formerly. Hotli usages aniicar to 

n'mv < ’lSIr i i U f P ' rifc of °‘l'I«wition to llinduLn, for 
s aveil m, i 'iT U , ‘ hvot{ ™ kw 1> their heads carefully 
reliid, ,V/t n- in<lus me shaven when initiated into their 

re 'dive rl f.'" !’ r rt ‘ ,H i! ons, bilities, or on the death of a near 

religious „r Lf S '7' Un,, T- vvU 1 r< ' Kar<1 *<) colour, that many 
ri hgious, oi iiKleed simply respectable Hindus, have still an 
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aversion to blue, so much so indeed that a Rajput farmer 
will demur about sowing his fields with indigo. The 
Muhammadans, again, prefer blue dresses, and perhaps 
the dislike of the Hindus arose during the Musalman con¬ 
quest, as Krishna himself, among others, is described as blue 
clothed. Thus the Sikh author, Bhai Gurdas Bhalla, says 
of Nanak, 4 Again he went to Mecca, blue clothing he had 
like Krishna’. Similarly, no Sikh will wear clothes of a 
4 suhi ’ colour, i. e. dyed with safflower, such having long 
been the favourite colour with Hindu devotees, as it is 
gradually becoming with Muhammadan ascetics. As a dis¬ 
tinction of race, if not of creed, the unshorn locks of the 
Sikhs have a parallel in the long hair of the Frankish 
nobles and freemen. The contrasting terms 4 crinosus ’ and 
4 tonsoratus ’ arose in mediaeval Europe, and the virtue 
or privilege due to flowing hair was so great that Chiidebert 
talked of having his brother’s children cither cropped or 
put to death, (Hallam, Middle Ages , notes to Chap. II.) 

The Sikhs continue to refrain from tobacco, nor do they 
smoke drugs of any kind, although tobacco itself seems to 
have been originally included as snuff only among proscribed 
things. Tobacco was first introduced into India about 1617. 
(M 4 Culloch, Commercial Dictionary, art. 4 Tobacco ’.) It 
was, I think, idly denounced in form by one of Akbar’s 
successors, but its use is now universal among Indian 
Muhammadans. 

Another point of difference which may be noticed is that 
the Sikhs wear a kind of breeches, or now many wear a sort 
of pantaloons, instead of girding up their loins after the 
manner of the Hindus. The adoption of the 4 kachh or 
breeches, is of as much importance to a Sikh boy as was the 
investiture with the 4 toga virilis ’ to a Roman youth. 

The Sikh women are distinguished from Hindus of their 
sex by some variety of dress, but chiefly by a higher topknot 
of hair. 


APPENDIX XV 

ON THE USE OF ARABIC AND SANSKRIT FOR THE 
PURPOSES OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Up to the present time England has made no great and 
lasting impress on the Indians, except as the introducer of 
an improved and effective military system ; although she 
has also done much to exalt her character as a governing 
power, by her generally scrupulous adherence to formal 
engagements. 
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The Indian mind has not yet been suffused or saturated 
by the genius of the English, nor can the light of European 
knowledge be spread over the country, until both the 
Sanskrit and Arabic (Persian) languages are made the 
vehicles of instructing the learned . These tongues should 
thus be assiduously cultivated, although not so much for 
what they contain as for what they may be made the means 
of conveying. The hierarchies of 4 Gym nosopl lists 5 and 
4 Ulema ’ will the more readily assent to mathematical or 
logical deductions, if couched in words identified in their eyes 
with scientific research ; and they in time must of necessity 
make known the truths learned to the mass of the* people. 
The present system of endeavouring to diffuse knowledge by 
means of the rude and imperfect vernacular tongues can 
succeed but slowly, for it seems to bo undertaken in a spirit; 
of opposition, to the influential classes ; and it is not likely 
t;o succeed at ail until expositions of the sciences, with ample 
proofs and illustrations, are rendered complete, instead of 
partial and elementary only, or indeed meagre and inaccu¬ 
rate in the extreme, as many of the authorized school-books 
are. If then* were Sanskrit or Arabic counterparts to these 
much-required elaborate treatises, the predilections of the 
learned Indians would be overcome with comparative ease. 

The fact that the astronomy of Ptolemy and the geo¬ 
metry of Euclid are recognized in (heir Sanskrit dress as 
text-hooks of science even among the Brahmans, should not 
be lost upon the promoters of eduealion in the present age. 
The philosophy of fuels and the truths of physical science 
had to be made known by Copernicus and Galileo, Bacon 
and Newton, through the medium of the Latin tongue ; and 
the first teachers ami upholders of Chrislianitv preferred the 
admired, and widely spoken Homan and Greek, both to the 
antique Hebrew and to the imperfect dialects of (hud and 
Syria, Africa, and Asia Minor, In either east* the language 
recommended the doctrine, and added to the conviction of 
Origen and Irenaeus, Tertullian and (‘lenient of Home, as 
well as to the belief of tin* scholar of more modern times. 
Similarly in India the use of Sanskrit and Arabic and 
Persian would give weight- to the most, obvious principles 
and completeness to the most logical demonstrations. 

That in Calcutta the study of tin* sciences is pursued with 
some success through the joint medium of the English 
language and local dialects, and that in especial the tact and 
perseverance <>1 the professors of the Medical College have 
induced Indians of family or caste to dissect t lie human body, 
do not militate against the views expressed above, but rather 
serve as exceptions to prove their t ruth. In (‘nleuita English¬ 
men are numerous, and their wealth, intelligence, and politi¬ 
cal position render their influence overwhelming ; but this 
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mental predominance decreases so rapidly that it is unfelt 
In fair-sized towns within fifty miles of the capital, and is but 
faintly revived in the populous cities of Benares, Delhi, 
Puna, and Hyderabad, 


APPENDIX XVI 

ON THE LAND-TAX IN INDIA 


Tjik proportions of the land-tax to the general revenues of 
British India are nearly as follows : 

Bengal, f; Bombay, $ ; Madras, ; Agra, j . 

Average =s * of the whole. 

In some European states the proportions are nearly as 
below : 

England, J, ; France, J ; Spain, ,D (perhaps some error) ; 

Belgium, ; Prussia, y, ; Naples, ] ; Austria, l. 

In the I foiled States of America the revenue is almost 
wholly derived from customs. 

11 is now idle to revert to the theory of the ancient laws of 
the Hindus, or of the more recent, institutes of the Muham¬ 
madans, although much clearness of view lias resulted from 
the learned researches or laborious inquiries of Briggs and 
Munro, of Sykes and Halhed and Calloway. It is also idle 
to dispute whether t he Indian farmer pays a w rent ' or a " tax ’ 
in a, technical sense, since, practically, it is certain (I) that 
thr government (or its assign, the jaglrdar or grantee) gets 
in nearly all instances almost the whole surplus produce of 
the land ; and (2) that the state, if J hr owner, does not 
perforin its duty by not furnishing from its capital wells and 
other things, which correspond in dillicuIU of provision 
with barns and drains in England. In India* no one thinks 
of investing capital or of spending money on the improve¬ 
ment, of the land, excepting, directly, a. lew patriarchal 
chiefs through love of their homes; and, indirectly, the 
wealthy speculators in opium, sugar, «&,e,, through the love 
of gain. An ordinary village*- k head-man \ or the still 
poorer " ryot \ wind her paying direct to government or 
through a revenue farmer, has just so much of the produce 
loft as will enable him to provide the necessary seed, his 
own inferior food, and the most simple requisites of Ullage ; 
and as he has Urns no imams, he cannot incur tin* expense 
or run the risk of intreducing improvements. 

Hence it behoves England, if in doubt about Oriental 
* socage • and "freehold ’ tenures, to redistribute her taxation, 
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to diminish her assessment on the soil, and lo give her 
multitudes of subjects, who are practically * copyholders \ 
at least a permanent interest in the land, as she has done so 
largely by 6 customary ’ leaseholders within her own proper 
dominion. There should likewise he a limit to which such 
estates might be divided, and this could be advantageously 
done, by allowing the owner of a petty holding to dispose as 
he pleased, not of the land itself, hut of wind- it might bring 
when sold. 

For some just observations on the land tenures of India 
see Lieut.-Col. Sleem an’s Rambles and Recollections of an 
Indian Official (Oxford, 1015), pp. 58, 501,571 ; while, for a 
fiscal description of the transition system now in force in the 
North-Western Provinces, the present Lieut.-Governor\s 
Directions for Settlement Officers and his Remarks on ike 
Revenue System may he profitably consulted (isfO), 


APPENDIX XVII 

THE ADI MtANTll, Oft FIRST HOOK; OR, THE HOOK 
OF 'NANAK, THE FIRST 00 Ri \ oil TKACH EH OF THE 
SIKHS 


Noth.— The first, Granth is nowhere narrative or histori¬ 
cal. It throws no light, by direct exposition, upon the 
political state of India (hiring the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, although it contains many allusions ilhist rat ive 
of the condition of society and of the‘religious feelings of tla* 
times.* Its teaching is to the general purport that Got! is to 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth, with little reference to 
particular forms, and that, salvation is unattainable without 
grace, faith, and good works. 

The Adi Granth comprises, first, the writings attributed 
to Nanak, and the succeeding teachers of the Sikh faith up 
to the ninth Guru, Tegh Bahadur, omitting the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth, but with perhaps some additions and 
emendations by Gohind ; secondly, the compositions of 
certain 4 Bhagats or saints, mostly sectarian Hindus, and 
who are usually given as sixteen in number ; and, thirdly, 
the verses of certain 4 Hinds \ or rhapsodies, followers of 
Nanak and of some of his successors. The numbers, and 
even the names of the 4 Bhagats \ or saints, are not always 
the same in copies of f,he Granth ; and thus modern compilers 
or copyists have assumed to themselves the power of reject- 
mg or sanctioning particular writings. To the sixteen 
Bhagats arc usually added two 4 Hums \ or chanters, who 
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recited before Arjfrn, and who caught some of his spirit ; 
and a Kababi \ or player upon a st ringed instrument, who 
became similarly inspired. 

The Granth sometimes includes an appendix, containim** 
works tlie authenticity of which is doubtful, or the propriet v 
ol admitting which is disputed on other grounds. 

The Granth was originally compiled by Arjun, the fifth 
Guru ; but it subsequently received a few additions at the 
hands of his successors. 

The Granth is written wholly in verse ; but the forms of 
yersdieatmn are numerous. The language used is rather the 
iiindi ol Upper India generally, than the particular dialect 
ol the I unjab ; but some portions, especially of the last 
section, are composed in Sanskrit. The written character 
is nevertheless throughout the Punjabi, one of the several 
varieties of alphabets now current in India, and which, from 
its use by the Sikh Gurus, is sometimes called ‘Gurmukhr, 
a term likewise applied to the dialect of the Punjab. The 
language of the writings of Nanak is thought bv modern 
Sikhs to abound with provincialisms of the country south¬ 
west of Lahore, and the dialect of Arjun is held to be the 
most pun*. 

Tin: (Irunth usually forms a quart o volume of about 
1,222 pages, each page containing 21 linos, ami oaoh lino 
containing about !{;> lot tors. Tho ext ra books increase the 
pages to 1,210 only. 


Content h of the Adi (irmith 

1st. The ‘ Japji \ or simply Hit- • Jap called also Can, 
Atanlr, or the special prayer of initiation of the (itiru. It 
occupies about 7 pages, ami consists of 10 sinks, called 
Jauri, of irregular lengths, some of two. ami some of several 
lines. If means, literally, the remembrancer or admomshcr 
from j,w to remember, it was written by Nflnak, ami is 
believed to have been appointed by him to be repeated each 
morning, as every pious Sikh now does. The mode of 
composition Implies the presence of a questioner ami an 
answerer, and the Sikhs believe the questioner to have been 
the disciple Angad. 

it \,‘ Sltf [" r r /"!i *: v< ’ uin K prayer <>f the Sikhs. 

i fV n P WH wK>id pagcH, mid it wan compcmed by Niinak* 
but has additions by Him I>us mid Arjfin, and Home, it is 
by Guru Gohtnd* The addition** attributed to Gobimi 
tm\ however, more frequently given when the Hah Ilia 
forum a separate pamphlet or book* Radar a partieu nr 
kind ol vim*; Mm, acinionI«her ; Ran, the expression used 
lor the play or recitative of Krishna* It ib nometimea 

a ft 
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corruptly called the 4 Rowh Has’, from Ilozvk, the Punjabi 
for a road. 

3rd. 4 Kirit Scihila '—a prayer repeated before going to 
rest. It occupies a page and a line or two more. _ It was 
composed by Nanak, but has additions by Ram Das and 
Arjun, and one verse is attributed to Gobind. Kirit, from 
Sanskrit Kirti, to praise, to celebrate; and Sohila , a marriage 
song, a song of rejoicing. 

4th. The next portion of the Gmnth Is divided into 
thirty-one sections, known by their distinguishing forms of 
verse, as follows: 


1. Sri Rag. 

S. Map 

3. Gaiiri. 

4. Asa. 

5. Gujri. 

6. Dev GandharL 

7. Bihiigra. 

8. Wad "'Hans. 

0. Sorath (or Sort). 

10. DhanasrL 

11. Jait Sri, 


12. Todi. 

18. Bairari. 

I t. Tailang. 

15. Sudhi. 

10. Bilawal. 

17. Gaund. 

18. Rslm Kali, 

10. Nat Nu ray an, 

20. Mali Gaum. 

21. Mam, 


22. Tukhari. 

28. Kedara. 

21. Bhairon. 

25. Basant. 

20. Sarang. 

27. Malhar. 

28. Kan lira, 

20. Kalian. 

80. ParbhfUi. 

81. Jai tlaiwanti, 


The whole occupies about 1,151 pages, or by far the 
greater portion of the entire Grunth. Each subdivision is 
the composition of one or more Gurus, or of one or more 
Bhagats or holy men, or of a Guru with or without the aid 
of a Bhagat. 

The contributors among the Chirfis were as follows: 


1. Nanak, 

2. Angad. 

8. Amur Dus. 

4. Ram Das. 


5. Arjun. 

6, Tegh Bahadur (with, per¬ 

haps, emendations by 
Gobind). 


8. Beni. 

4. Rav Das, a Chamur, or 

leather dresser. 

5. Nfimdev, a C’hhipa, or 

(doth printer. 

0. Dhanna, a Jut. 

7. Shlh Farid, a Muham¬ 
madan plr, or saint. 


8. Juidev, a Hrfihmun. 

IP Bhikum 
10. Sain, a barber, 

! 1. Pipa (a Jogi ?), 

12. Sadbnip a buteher. 

18. R&mUnancI Bui rag i (a 
well-known reformer). 

14. Parmanand. 

15. Sur DUs (a blind man). 

16. Minin Bat, a Bhagutnl, 

or holy woman. 


The Bhagals or saint*. and others who eontribuh‘d agree¬ 
ably to the ordinary copies of the (irttvtlu arc enumerated 
below : 

1. Kablr (the well-known 

reformer). 

2. Trilnehan, a Brahman. 
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17. Balwand, and 10. Sundar Das, Bababi, or 

18. Satta, 6 Bums ’ or chan- player upon a stringed 

tor's who recited before instrument. He is not 

Arjun. properly one of the 

Bhagats. 

5 th. The In Sanskrit this word means to enjoy 

any tiling, but it is commonly used to denote the conclusion 
of any sacred writing, both by Hindus and Sikhs. The 
Bhog occupies about 06 pages, 'and besides the writings of 
Nanak and Arjun, of Kabir, Shah Farid, and other re¬ 
formers, it contains the compositions of nine Bhats or 
rhapsodists who attached themselves to Aniar Das, Bam 
Das, and Arjun. 

The Bhog commences with 4 sinks in Sanskrit by Niinak, 
which are followed by 67 Sanskrit: sinks in one metre by 
Arjun, and then by 24 in another metre by the same Gurft. 
There are also 26 sinks in Punjabi or Hindi by Arjun, which 
contain praises of Amritsar. These are soon followed by 
248 sinks by Kabir, and 180 by Shah Farid, and others, 
containing some sayings of Arjun. Afterwards tin* writings 
of Kail and the other Bhats follow, intermixed with portions 
by Arjun, and so on to the end. 

The nine Bhats who contributed to the Bhog arc named 
as follows : 

1. Bhikha, a follower of 

Amar Dlls. 

2. Kali, a follower of Bam 

Dlls. 

8. Kali Salulr, 

4. Jalap, a follower of Ar* 

jfm. 

The names are evidently fanciful, ami perhaps lietitious. 
In the book called the Gurft Bilan eight Bhats only are 
enumerated, and all the names except Ball are different 
from those in the Granth . 


5, Sail, a follower of Ar- 
jfm. 

0* Nall. 

7. Mafhrn. 

8. Ball. 

0. Kirit. 


Supplement to the Granth 

6th. 4 Bhop> hi Bant \ or Epilogue of the Conclusion, It 
cm uprises about 7 pages, and eontains, first, some pre¬ 
liminary sinks, ealled 4 SI6k Mahal Fulda \ or Hymn of the 
first Woman or Slave ; secondly, MlnakN Admonition to 
Malhilr BljH ; thirdly, the 4 Batan Mala * of Nilnak, Le, the 
llosary of Jewels, or string of (religions) worthies, which 
simply shows, however, what should he the true character- 
istlej* or qualities of religious devotees; and, fourthly, the 
4 Haklkat *, or Circumstances of Slvnlh* U&j& of (’eyIon, 

A a 2 
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with reference to a ‘ Pot hi ’ or sacred writing known as 
‘ Fran. Sangli \ This last is said to have been composed by 
one Bhai Shannu in the time ol Gobind. 

The Ratan Mala is said to have been originally written 
in Turkij or to have been abstracted from a Turki original 


APPENDIX XVI11 

THE Mi! WIN PADSIfA // AM GUASTIH OH, HOOK. OH THE 
TENTH KINO, OH SO VERB ION PONTIFF, THAT IS, 01? 
GURU GO BIND SINGH 

Xotk. _fake the Adi (iranth , the book of Gobind is 

metrical throughout, but the versification frequently varies. 

It is written in the Hindu dialect, and in the Punjabi 
character, excepting the concluding portion, the language 
of which is Persian, while the alphabet continues the Gur- 
mukhi. The Hindu of Gobind is almost such as is spoken 
hi the Gangetie provinces, and has few peculiarities of the 
Punjabi dialect. 

One chapter of the Book of the 1 enth King may be con¬ 
sidered to be narrative and historical, viz, the f Ichitr Ndtak, 
written by Gobind himself; but the Persian Uikuyuts, or 
stories, also partakeof that character, from the circumstances 
attending their composition and the nature of some allusions 
made in them. The other portions of this (iranth are more 
mythological than the first hook, and it also partakes more 
of a worldly character throughout, although it contains 
many nolile"allusions to the unity of the Godhead, and to 
the greatness and goodness of the Buler of the I inverse. 

Five chapters, or portions only, and the commencement 
of a sixth, are attributed to Gobind himself; the remainder, 
he. by far the larger portion, is said to have been composed 
by four scribes in tin* service of the Guru ; partly, perhaps, 
agreeably to his dictation. The names of Sham and Ram 
occur as'two of the writers, but, in truth, little is known of 
the authorship of the portions in question. 

The Dasxvin Padshah ka (iranth forms a quarto volume of 
1,000 pages, each page consisting of 23 lines, and each line 
of from 38 to tl letters. 


Contents of the Hook of the Tenth King 

1st. The or simply the 4 Jdp \ the supplement 

or complement of the Jupji of Nanak.-a prayer to be read 

or repeated in the morning* an it continues to be by pious 
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Sikhs, It comprises IDS distichs, and occupies about 
7 pages, the termination of a verse and the end of a line 
not being the same. The Japji was composed by Guru 
Gobind. 

2nd. ‘AMI Si id \ or t he Praises of the Almighty—a hymn 
commonly read in the morning. It occupies 23 pages, and 
the initiatory verse alone is the composition of Gobind. 

3rd. The ' l 'iehitr X(link \ i.e. the Wondrous Tale. This 
was written by Gobind himself, and it gives, first, the mytho¬ 
logical history of his family or race ; secondly, an account 
of his mission"of reformation ; and, thirdly, a description of 
his warfare with the Ilimfdayan chiefs and the Imperial 
forces. It is divided info fourteen sections; but the first 
is devoted to the praises of the Almighty, and the last is of 
a similar tenor, with an addition to the effect that he would 
hereafter relate his visions of the past and his experience of 
the present world. The Viehitr X at ah occupies about 24 
pages of the (Jranth. 

4th. ‘Chandi (liar Hr \ or t he Wonders of Chandi or the 
Goddess. There are two portions called Chandi ('harifr, of 
which this is considered the greater. It relates the destruc¬ 
tion of eight Titans* or Deity as by Chandi tin* Goddess, It 
occupies about 20 pages, and it is understood to be the trans¬ 
lation of a, Sanskrit legend, executed, some are willing to 
believe, by Gobind himself. 

The names of the Deilyas destroyed an* as follows : 

1, Madhu Kaiiab. 0. Rabat Bij, 

2, Mali Khasur. 7. Mishumbh. 

3, Dhumar Bochum 8. Shumbh, 

4 and 5. (‘hand and Mund. 

5th. ‘ <‘handi ('haritr ' the lesser. The same legends us 
the greater Chandi, narrated in a different metre. It 
occupies about 1 t pages. 

3th. fc Chandi hi VarS A supplement to the legends of 
Chandi. It occupies about 0 pages. 

7th. 4 Cyan Crahodh \ or tin* Kxcellence of Wisdom, 
Praises of the Almighty, with allusions to ancient kings, 
taken mostly from the Muhubhurut. It occupies about. 
21 pages. 

8 th, W.7 mupayan Chauhis Avatamn Kian \ or Quatrains 
relating to the Twenty-four Main festal ions (AvaUlrs). 
These “ Chau pays ’ occupy about 348 pages, and they" are 
considered to be the wort of one by name Sham. 

The names of the incarnations are as follows : 

1. The fish, or Maclilt* 4. Karayum 

2. The tortoise, or Kaelili. 5, Mohank 

3. The lion, or Xar, 3, The bmu\ or Varfili, 
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7. The man-lion, or Nur- 
singh. 

8. The dwarf; or Bawan, 

9. Paras Ram. 

10. Brahma. 

11. Rudr. 

12. Jalandhar, 

18. Vishnu. 

14. No name specified, but 

understood to be a mani¬ 
festation of Vishnu. 

15. Arhant Dev (considered 

to be the founder of 
the sect of Saraugis of 
the Jain persuasion, or, 
indeed, the great Jain 
prophet himself). 


10, Man Raja. 

17. Dhanantar (the doctor, 

or physician), 

18. The sun, or Suraj. 

19. The moon, or Chandar- 

ma. 

20. Rama. 

21. Krishna. 

22. Nar (meaning Arjfrn). 

23. Bodh. 

24. Kalki; to appear at 

the end of the Kalyug, 
or when the ‘sins 
of men are at their 
height. 


9th. No name entered, but known as * Mihdi Mir \ 
A supplement to the Twenty-four Incarnations. Mihdi, it 
is said, will appear when the mission of Kalki is fulfilled. 
The name and the idea are borrowed from the Shin Muham¬ 
madans. It occupies somewhat less limn a page. 

10th. No name entered, but known as the 4 AvaUlra of 
Brulmia \ An account of seven incarnations of Brftlmm, 
followed by some account of eight Ha jus of bygone times. 
It occupies about 18 pages. 

The names of the incarnations are as follows : 


1. Valkmik, 

2. Kashap. 

3. Shukur. 

4. Batelum 


5* Vyasi. 

0. Khasht Rikht (or tlie 

Six Sages). 

7, Kant Das, 


The kings arc enumerated below : 


1. Mann. 5, Mandhfd. 

2, Prithu. 0. Dallp, 

8. S&g&r. 7. Raghu 

4. Ben. 8. Aj. 

nth. No name entered, but known us the *AimUlm of 
Rudr or tiiva \ It comprises 50 pages ; and two incarna¬ 
tions cmly are mentioned, namely, Dai and PUmsnftth, 
Pith# * S/tmir Nam Mala \ or the Name-string of Weapons. 
The names of the various weapons are recapitulated, the 
weapons are praised, and Cobind terms them collectively 
his Guril or guide. The composition nevertheless is not 
attributed to Gobind# It occupies about §8 pages# 

18th# * Sri Mukh Wdh Rmmya Batik \ or the Voice of 
the Gurft (Gobind) himself, in thirty-two verses. These 
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verses were composed by Gobind as declared, and they arc 
condemnatory of the Vedas, the Purfins, and the Koran. 
They occupy about 3J pages. 

14th. 4 Hazara Shabd \ or the Thousand Verses of the 
Metre called Shabd. There are, however, but ten verses 
only in most Granths, occupying about 2 pages. H&zar Is 
not understood in its literal sense of a thousand, but as 
Implying invaluable or excellent. They are laudatory of the 
Creator and creation, and deprecate the adoration of saints 
and limitary divinities. They were written by Guru Gobind. 

15th. 6 Istri Charitr \ or Tales of Women. There are 
404 stories, illustrative of the character and disposition of 
women. A stepmother became enamoured of her stepson, 
the heir of a monarchy, who, however, would not gratify 
her desires, whereupon she represented to her husband that 
his first-born had made attempts upon her honour. . The 
Raja ordered his son to he put to death ; but his ministers 
interfered, and procured a respite. They then enlarged in 
a series of stories upon I he nature of women, ami at length 
the Raja became sensible of the guilt of his wife's mind, and 
of his own rashness. These stories occupy I4(> pages, or 
nearly half of the Granlh . The name, of Sham also occurs 
as the writer of one or more of them. 

10th. The * IlikmjutH \ or Tales. These comprise twelve 
stories in 800 slobs of two lines each. They are written in 
the Persian language and Gurmukhi character, and they 
were composed by Gobind himself as admonitory of Aurang- 
zeb, and were sent to the emperor by the hands of I >ava 
Singh, and four other Sikhs. The tales were .accompanied 
by a letter written in a pointed maimer, which, however, 
does not form a portion of the Granlh. 

These tales occupy about 30 pages, and conclude the 
Gruntil of Guru Gobind. 


APPENDIX XIX 

HOME PttlNClPLKS OF BKLIFF AND PBACTKUS, AS BXFAb 
PLIFIFD IN THK OPINIONS OF TUB SIKH (HJliOS OB 

TKACHKBS 

With an Addendum, showing the modes in which the minmonn of 
Nftiwik and Behind are represented or regarded by the Sikhs, 

I. God the Godhead 

Tim True Name is Chat ; without fear, without enmity ; 

the Being without Death, the Giver of Salvation ; the* 
Gtirfi and Grace, 
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Remember the primal Truth ; Truth which was before the 
world began, 

Truth which is, and Truth, O Nanak ! which will remain. 

By reflection it cannot be understood, if times innumerable 
it be considered. 

By meditation it cannot be attained, how much soever the 
attention be fixed. 

A hundred wisdoms, even a hundred thousand, not one 
accompanies the dead. 

How can Truth be told, how can falsehood be unravelled ? 

O 'Nanak! by following the will of God, as by Him ordained. 

Nanak, Adi Gmntfu Japji (commencement of). 

One, Self-existent, Himself the Creator. 

O Nanak! one eontinueth, another never was and never 
will be. Nanak, Adi (iranth , Gauri Rag. 

Thou art in each thing, and in all places. 

O God I thou art the one Existent Being. 

Ram Das, Adi Granth, Asa Rag, 

My mind dwells upon One, 

He who gave the Soul and the body. 

Aiww, Adi (iranth , Sri Rag. 

Time is the only God ; the First and the Last, the Endless 
Being ; the (’realor, the Destroyer ; He who can make 
and unmake. 

God who created Angels and Demons, who created the East; 
and the West, the North and the South, how can lie 
be expressed by words ? 

Goiunp, Huzdrn Shabd. 

God is one image (or Being), how can He be conceived in 
another form Y Gam.\i>, f 'iehitr Ndtak . 


% Incarnation «, Saints and Prophetn; the Hindu Aval dm, 
Muhammad , and Sidh<% and Pirn 

Numerous Muhammads have there been, and multitudes of 
Brilhmas, Vishmis, and Si van, 

Thousands of Pins and Prophets, ami tens of thousands of 
Saints and Holy men : 

Hut the Chiel ol Lords is the One Lord, the true Name of 
God. 

O Nanak! of God, His qualities, without end, beyond 
reckoning, who can understand V 

Nanak, Hatan Mala (extra to the Granth)* 
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Many Brahmas wearied themselves with the study of the 
Vedas, but found not the value of an oil seed. 

Holy men and Saints sought about anxiously, but they were 
deceived by Maya. 

Tii ere have been, and t lie re have passed away, ten regent 
Avatars and the wondrous Mahadev. 

Even they, wearied with the application of ashes, could not 
lind Thee. Akji-n, Adi Granth, Suhi. 

Surs and Sidlis and the Dev fas of Siva; Shaikhs and Firs 
and men of might, 

Have come and have gone, and others are likewise passing 
by. Abjun, Adi Gmnth, Sri Rag. 

Krishna indeed slew demons ; he performed wonders, 
and he declared himself to he Brahm ; yet he should not 
be regarded as the Lord. He himself died ; how can he 
save those who put faith in him? How ean one sunk in 
the oeean sustain another above the waves? God alone is 
all-powerful : he ean create, and he ean destroy. 

Gobind, Hazdrn Shabfl. 

God, without friends, without enemies. 

Who heeds not praise, nor is moved by curses. 

How could He become manifest as Krishna ? 

How could He, without parents, without offspring, become 
horn to a ‘ Devki ’ V Gobind, Hazara Shabd. 

Rum and Rahim 1 (names repented) cannot give salvation. 
Brfduna, Vishnu and Siva, t he Sun ami the Moon, all arc in 
the power of Death. Gobind, Hazara Shabd. 


B. The Sikh GurftH not to he tvorxhipped 

lie who speaks of me as the Lord, 

Him will I sink into the pit of Hell! 

Consider me as the slave of God r 
Of that have no doubt in thy mind. 

I am but the slave of the Lord, 

Come to behold tin* wonders of Creation. 

Gobind, VichUr Ndtah\ 


4. Images and the Worxhip of Saints 

Worship not another (than Cod); bow not to the Dead. 

Nanaig Adi Vmntfh Sorth Ragni. 


1 The Merciful, Le. the Cod of the Muhammadans. 
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To worship an image, to make pilgrimages to a shrine, to 
remain in a desert and yet to have the mind impure, is all 
in vain, and thus thou eanst not be accepted. To be saved 
thou must worship Truth (God).-— Nanak, Adi Granth , 
Bhog ; in which, however, he professes to quote a learned 
Brahman, 

Man, who is a beast of the field, cannot comprehend Him 
whose power is of the Past, the Present, and the Future. 

God is worshipped, that by worship salvation may be 
attained. 

Fall at the feet of God ; in senseless stone God is not. 

Gobini), Viehitr Natal;, 


5. Miracles 

To possess the power of a Sidhi (or changer of shapes), 

To be as a Ridhi (or giver away of never-ending stores), 
And yet to be ignorant of God, I do not desire. 

All such things are vain. 

Nanak, Adi Granth, Sri Rag. 

Dwell thou in flames uninjured, 

Remain unharmed amid iee eternal. 

Make blocks of stone thy daily food. 

Spurn the Earth before thee with thy foot, 
YVeigh t he Heavens in a balance; 

And then ask of me to perform miracles. 

Nanak, to a challenger about miracles ; 
Adi Gmnth, Majh Var. 


0. Tmmmigmthm 

Life is like the wheel circling on its pivot, 

O Nanak ! of going and coming there is no end, 

Nanak, Adi Gmnth % Amu (Numerous 
other passages of a like kiwi might he 
quoted from Niinak and his successors.) 

He who knows not the One: God 

Will he born again times innumerable, 

Goiuno, MihtU Mir . 


7. Faith 

Eat and clothe thyself, and thou mnyNt be happy ; 
But without fear and faith there is no salvation. 

Nanak, Adi Granth , Sold la Marti Itfag. 
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8. Grace 

O Nanak;! he, on whom God looks, finds the Lord. 

Nanak, Adi Granth, Asa Rag. 

O Nanak! he, on whom God looks, will fix his mind on the 
Lord. Amar Das, Adi Granth, Bilawal. 


9. Predestination 

According to the fate of each, dependent on his actions, 
are his coming and going determined. 

Nanak, Adi Granth, Asa. 

How can Truth be told ? how can falsehood be unravelled ? 
O Nanak! by following the will of God, as by Him ordained. 

Nanak, Adi Granth, Japji. 


10. The Vidas , the Purdns , and the Kordn. 

Pothis, Simrats, Vedas, Purans, 

Are all as nothing, if unleavened by God, 

Nanak, Adi Granth, Gauri Rag. 

Give ear to Shastars and Vedas, and Korans, 

And thou may’st reach 4 Swarg and Nark \ 

(i. e. to the necessity of coming back again.) 

Without God, salvation is unattainable. 

Nanak, Eatan Mala (an Extra book 
of the Adi Granth ). 

Since he fell at the feet of God, no one has appeared great in 
his eyes. 

Ram and Kahim^the Purlins, and the Koran, have many 
votaries, but neither does he regard. 

Simrats, Shastars, and Vedas, differ in many things; not 
one does he heed. 

O God ! under Thy favour has all been done ; naught is of 
myself. Gobind, Rah. Has, 


11, Asceticism 

A householder 1 who does no evil, 

Who is ever intent upon good, 

Who continually exerdseth charity, 

Such a householder is pure ■ as the Ganges. 

Nanak, Adi Granth , Rim Kali Rflgni. 

1 Le, in English idiom, one of the laity ? one who fulfils the 
ordinary duties of life. 
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Householders and Hermits are equal, whoever calls on the 
name of the Lord. 

Nanak, Adi Gninth, Asa Ragni. 

Be ‘ Udas ’ (i.e. disinterested) in thy mind in the midst of 

householdership. 

A mar Das, Adi Granth , Sri Rag. 
12. Caste 

Think not of race, abase thyself, and attain to salvation, 
Nanak, Adi Granth , Sarang Rug, 

God will not ask man of his birth. 

He will ask him what has he done, 

Nanak, Adi Gran tin Parbhatl RagnI, 

Of the impure among the noblest 
Heed not the injunction ; 

Of one pure among the most despised 
Nanak will become the footstool. 

Nanak, Adi Granth , Malhfir Rag, 

All say that there are four races, 

Rut ail are of the seed of Brahm, 

The world is hut clay, 

And of similar clay many pots are made. 

Nanak says man will he judged by Ids actions, 

And that; without Vmdlnir God there will he no salvation. 
The body of man is composed of the five elements ; 

Who can say t hat one is high and anot her low V 

Amah Dah, Adi Granth , Bhtbmv. 

I will make the four races of one colour, 

I will cause them to remember the words, ‘Wall Guru*. 
Gobind, in the Rabat Kama, which, however, is 
not included in the Granth . 


18. Food 

O Nanak! the riphfc of strangers is the one the Ox, and the 

other the Swine, 

Gurus and Firs will hear witness to their disciples when they 

cat, naught which had enjoyed life. 

Nanak, Adi Granth, Mlj, 

An animal slain without cause eannot be proper food, 

O Nanak ! from evil doth evil ever come, 

Nanak, Adi Granth , Mil], 
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II. Brahmans, Saints , &c. 

That Brahman is a son of Brahm, 

Whose rules of aetion are devotion, prayer, and purify ; 
Whose principles of faith are humility, and contentment. 
Such a Brahman may break prescribed rules, and yet find 
salvation. Nanak, Adi Granth, Rhog. 

The cotton 1 should be mercy, the thread contentedness, 
and the seven knots virtue. 

If there is such a 4 Janeu ’ of the heart, wear it ; 

It will neither break, nor burn, nor decay, nor become 
impure. 

O Nanak! he who wears such a thread is to be numbered 
with the holy. Nanak, Adi Gmnth , Asa. 

Devotion is not in the Kinta (or ragged garment), nor in 
the Dancla (or staff), nor in Bhasm (or ashes), nor in the 
shaven head (Mundi), nor in the sounding of horns (Singheh 
weieh). Nanak, Adi Gmnth , Suhi. 

In this age few Brahmans are of Brfihm (Le. are pure and 
holy). Amah Das, Adi Granth » BilawaL 

The Sanyasi should consider Ids home the jungle. 

His heart should not yearn after material forms ; 

Gyan (or Truth) should be his Guru. 

His Bhabut (or ash.es) should be the name of God, 

And he should neither be held to be 4 Sat-juni % nor 4 Raj- 
juni % nor 4 Tamh-juni ’ (that is, should neither seem 
good for his own profit only, nor good or bad as seemed 
expedient at the time, nor bad that lie might thereby 
gam his ends). Gobind, HazCira Shabd . 


15 . Infanticide 

— With the slayers of daughters 
Whoever has intercourse, him do I curse. 

And again— 

Whosoever takes food from the slayers of daughters, 
Shall die unabsolved. 

Goihni), Rahul Ndma* (Extra to the Granth .) 


16. Sait 

They are not Satis who perish in the flames, 

O Nanak ! Satis are those who die of a broken heart, 

1 Viz. the cotton of the Br&hmamcai thread, or janofi. 
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And again— 

The loving wife perishes with the body of her husband. 

But were her thoughts bent upon God, her sorrows would be 
alleviated. Amah Das, Adi (iranth, Suhi. 


Addendum 

Bhai Gurdas BhallcCs mode of representing the Mission of 
Ndnak 

There were four races and four creeds 1 in the world among 
Hindus and Muhammadans; 

Selfishness, jealousy, and pride drew all of them strongly : 

The Hindus dwelt on Benares and the Ganges, the Muham¬ 
madans on the Kaba ; 

The Muhammadans held by eireuincision, the Hindus by 
strings and frontal marks. 

They each called on Ram and Rahim, one name, and yet 
both forgot the muI. 

Forgetting the Vedas and the Koran, they were inveigled in 
the shares of the world. 

Truth remained on one side, while Mullus arid Urfiliinans 
disputed, 

And Salvation was not attained. 


God heard the complaint (of virtue or truth), and Nanuk was 
sent into the world. 

He established the custom (hat the diseiple should wash the 
feet of his Guru, and drink the wafer ; 

Par Erahm and Pttran Jtrnhm, in this Kalyu#, he showed 

were one, 

The four Feet (of the animal sustaining the world) were 
r ^ made of Faith ; t he four castes were made one ; 

The high and the low became equal; the salutation of the 
feet (among disciples) ho established in the world: 2 

1 Tho four rmvH of Haiyids, Hhiuklw, Mughal*, and kathto are 
here termed as of four creeds, and likened to the four vimlm or mnm 
of the Hindus, it is, indeed, a common saying that such a thing In 
‘ harfwn-i-ehiir Maahah or forbidden among the four faiths or suets 
of Muhammadans. Originally the ex {mission hud reference to the 
four orthodox schools of Kuimb, formed by the expounders Ahu 
Hanna, Hanhal, Hhafoi, and Miliik, and it still has such uu upplieaf ion 
among the learned, but tho commonalty of India understand it to 
apply to tho four eastes or raws into which they have divided them* 
solves. 

2 ' r hc Akalis still follow this etiitoinf 
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Contrary to the nature of man, the feet were exalted above 
the head. 

In the Kalyug lie gave salvation : using the only true Name, 
he taught men to worship the Lord. 

To give salvation in the Kalyug Guru Nanak came. 

Note. —The above extracts, and several others from the 
book of Bhai Gurdas, may be seen in Malcolm’s Sketch of the 
Sikhs, p. 152, &c,; rendered, however, in a less literal manner 
than has here been attempted. 

The book contains forty chapters, written in different 
kinds of verse, and it is the repository of many stories about 
Nanak which the Sikhs delight to repeat. One of these is 
as follows : 

Nanak again went to Mecca ; blue clothing he wore, like 
Krishna ; 

A staff in his hand, a book by his side; the pot, the cup, and 
the mat, he also took : 

He sat where tiie Pilgrims completed the final act of their 
pilgrimage, 

And when he slept at night he lay with his feet towards the 
front. 

Jiwan struck him with his foot, saying, * Ho! what infidel 
sleeps here. 

With his feet towards the Lord, like an evil doer?* 
—Seizing him by the leg, he drew him aside; then Mecca 
also turned, and a miracle was declared. 

All were astonished, &c. 


Guru GoMn<Vs mode of representing Ms Mwtdm* (From the 
ViehitT Ndtak, with an extract from the Twenty-four 
Incarnations, regarding the last Avat&r and the succeed¬ 
ing Mihdi Mir.) 

Note. —The first four chapters are occupied with a mytho¬ 
logical account of the Sod hi and Bedi subdivisions o f the 
Kshattriya race, the rulers of the Punjab at Lahore and 
Kasur, and the descendants of Lau and Kusu, the sons of 
Ram, who traced his descent through Dasrath, Raghu, 
Suraj, and others, to Kalsain, a primaeval monarch. So far 
as regards the present object, the contents may be summed 
up in the promise or prophecy, that in the Kalyug N&nak 
would bestow blessings on the Sodhis, and would, on his 
fourth mortal appearance, become one of that tribe. 1 

4 Of. the translations given in Malcolm*® Sketch, j*. 174, &o* 
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Chapter V (abstract).—The Hrahniuns began (<> f ( ,ii ow 
the ways of Sudras, and Kshati ri.va of Vaisas, and. similarly 
the Sudras did as Brahmans, and (he Vaisas as Kshntf rivaV 
In the fullness of time Nfinak came and established his own 
sect m the world. He died, but lie was born atm in as Wei,I 
and a third time as Amur Das, and at last he appeared us 
itam Das, as had been declared, and the Ouruahip became 
inherent in the Sddhis. Nanak fhus put on other habili¬ 
ments, as one lamp is lighted at another. Apparently there 
were four Gurus, but, in I ruth, in each body there was the 
scud of Guru Nanak. 'When Ram Das departed, his son 
Aijun became Guru, who was followed suoeossivelv bv 
Har Gobmd, Har Rai, Har ICishun, and Tcgh lluliadar! who 
gave his life for his faith in Delhi, having been put to death 
by the Muhammadans. ' 1 

Chapter VI (abstract). In the Rhim Khund. near the 
Seven Snug (or Peaks), where the I'an.lus exercised sove¬ 
reignty the unemhodied soul of) Gum Gobimi Singh im- 
plorcd the Almighty, and became absorbed in the Divine 
essence (or obtained salvation without the neeessifv of* 
agam appearing on earth). Likewise the parents‘of the 

^t!a U -r )K,,yC< t0 V 1 ? , Lord <*‘ J 'H.inmtIIy. (hid looked on them 
wiLh favour, and (Hie soul of) Gobimi was culled from the 
beven I^aks to become one of mankind. 

Then my wish was not to reappear 

nZ n y , thou « hf , H were *»<■«*> <«!*«. Oh- feet of the Almighty ; 

But God made known to me his desires, h * y 

4 mankind was created, the Daifayas 
ll ; T U>]rt ! C of t he wicked, but f he 1 >aif uVas 

bung strong, iorgol, me their G<k 1. Then the Devins" ere 
stub but. they' caused themselves to he worshipped by men 
as Siva, and Bmhmu, and Vishnu. The Sidli were aftei" 

many seels*’ Afl’ , f<, ‘ , ' nv, I n « ''ilferent ways, established 
and Tie m.'.i A /,( ‘ rwards T-nraklinfith appeared in the world, 
sect of ’ r ± ,lg t)‘- :ln - V kl "rn llW disciples, established the 
mw.cmnrh 1 V ,. Uam anaii(l then came into the world, and 
Mn t r ml 1 Kt K ‘T t ° ,!:ura Kis after his own fashion. 
Y- h " 1 (Muhammad) too was born, and became | (m | <( f 

to m ;,t ^ < n t : ll,I,Sh< :!J, U m,d n ' , l uir, ' <1 <>i* followers 

to Kpuit his mime. 1 has, 1 h<*y who were sent to imidr 

nilsled the world™^ 1,, 1 (k1 '' s . of H“**r own," anil 

miMta the vvoiId. None taught, the rigid, wav to the imm, 

rant; whcreiorc thou, O Gohind! hast been culled, that 

thou niayst propagate the worship of the One True' God 

ha^itp? h, rr h * t I V" r,md * »«"■«• <"il: 

have h a the world, and have established a sect, and 
have hud down its customs ; but whosoever regards me as 
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the Lord shall be dashed into the pit of hell, for I am but 
as other men, a beholder of the wonders of creation. 


[Gobmd goes on to declare that he regarded the religions 
oi the Hindus and Muhammadans as naught; that Jogis 
and the readers of Korans and Purans, were but deceivers ■ 
that no faith was to be put in the worship of images and 
stones. All religions, he says, had become corrupt; the 
oannyasi and Bjiiragi equally showed the wrong way, and 
the modes of worship of Brahmans and Kshattriyas and 
others were idle and vain. ‘ All shall pass into Kell, for 

truthfulness ^ b °° kS and scripturt>s ’ but in humility and 

The subsequent chapters, to the 13th inclusive, relate the 
wars m which Gobmd was engaged with the Raias of the 
hills and the imperial forces.] 


Chapter XIV (abstract).—O God ! thou who hast always 
preserved thy worshippers from evil, and hast inflicted 
punishment, on the wicked ; who hast regarded me as thy 
<16V(hc(i .slave and hast served me with thine own hand, now 
all that I have beheld, and all thy glories which 1 have 
witnessed, will I faithfully relate. ‘ What I beheld in the 
lormer world, by the blessing of God will I make known. 
In all my undertakings the goodness of the Lord hath been 
showered upon me. Loll (iron) has been mv preserver, 
through the goodness of God have I been strong, and all 
that I have seen during the various ages will 1 put in a book : 
everything shall bo fully made known. 


Extract from the Twenty-four AvaUlrx 

Kalki (conclusion oi). Kalki at. last became strong and 
proud, and the Lord was displeased, and created another 
Being. Milidi Mir was created, great and powerful, who 
destroyed Kalki, and became master of t he world. All is in 
Urn hands oi God. In (his jiiuiuut passed uwuy the twenty- 
four manifestations. 

, Mihdi. Mir. hi sucli manner was Kalki destroyed, hut 
God manifests himself at all times, and at (he end of the 
Ivalyug, all will he his own.' When Mihdi Mir had vanquished 
the world he became raised up in his mind, lie assumed to 
himself the crown of greatness and power, and all bowed to 
him. lie regarded himself as supreme. lie taught not of 
God, but considered himself to he in all things and to exist 
everywhere. Then the Almighty seized the fool. God is One. 
He is without a second. lie is everywhere, in the water and 
under the earth. He who knows not the One God, will be 

* Nij jst, j6t aum&n. 

B b 
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bom again times ^innumerable. In the end God took away 
the power of Mihdi Mir, and destroyed him utterly. 

A creeping worm did the Lord create*; 

By the ear of Mihdi it went and stayed ; 

The worm entered by his ear, 

And he was wholly subdued. 


APPENDIX XX 

THE ADMONITORY LETTERS OF NANAK To THE FABU¬ 
LOUS MONARCH KARUN; AND THE HRESOR1PTIVE 
LETTERS OF GOBTND FOR THE Old DANCE OF THE 
SIKHS 

Note.— Two letters to Kanin are attributed to Nfmak. 
The first is styled the 4 Nasiliat Naina \ or Letter of Admo¬ 
nition and Advice. The second is styled simply the * Reply 
of N&nak \ and professes to be spoken, Karan may possibly 
be a corruption of Harun, the 4 Harun el Rashid "of Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic fame. Both compositions are of course 
fabulous as regards Nfmak, and appear to be the composi¬ 
tions of the commencement or middle of the last century. 

The two letters of Gobind are termed the 4 Rahul Numa ’ 
and the ‘ Tankha Numa \ or the Letter of Rules and the 
Letter of Fines respectively; and while they arc* adapted 
for general guidance, they profess to have* been drawn up in 
reply to questions put by individuals, or for the satisfaction 
of particular inquirers. There is no evidence t hat they were 
composed by Gobind himself; but. they may be held to 
represent his views and the principles of Sikhism, 

1. The Nasihat Ndma of i\dnah\ or the Letter to Karon, the 
Mighty Prince, possessing forty ('apiial Cities replenished 
with Treasure. (Extracts from.) 

Alone man comes, alone he goes. 

When he departs naught will avail him (or bear him 
witness). 

When the reckoning is taken, what answer will lie give? 

If then only he repents, he shall be punished. 


Karim paid no devotions ; ho kept not faith ; 
The world exclaimed he ruled not justly. 

He was called a Ruler, but he governed not well, 
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Inir the pleasures of the world ensnared him. 

™ Plundered the earth ; hell-fire shall torment him. 


Man should do good, so that he be not ashamed. 
Kepent-- and oppress not. 

Otherwise hell-lire shall seize thee, even in the grave. 

lioly men. Prophets, Shahs, and Kh&ns, 

l fie mark of not one reinaineth in the world ; 

hor man is but as the passing shade of the flying bird. 

Tftott rejoices! in thy Forty Treasures, 

People • Kanin utterly confounded. 

u Aamk ! Pray unto God, and seek God as thy refuge. 


2. The Reply of Xfmak to Karnn , the Lord of Medina 

First, Kanak went to Mecca ; 

Medina he afterwards visited. 

The lord of Mecca and Medina, 

Karnn, he made his disciple. 

When Nanak was about to depart, 

Karan, the fortunate, thus spoke: 

Now thou art about to go, 

But when wilt thou return ¥ 

Then the GurO thus answered : 

When I put on my tenth dress 
I shall be called Gobind Singh; 

Then shall all Singhs wear their hair; 

2J e y s ! m }l accept the * Pahal * of the two-edged dagger ; 

1 lien shall the sect of the Khaisa be established ; hh 
then shall men exclaim, ‘ Victory, O Guru ! 1 
The four races shall become one and the same ; 

1 he hve^ weapons shall be worn by all. 

In the Kalyug they shall array themselves in vestments of 
blue; 

The name of the Khaisa shall be everywhere. 

In the time of Aurangzeb 
The wondrous Khaisa shall arise. 

Then shall battles be waged, 

Endless war shall ensue. 

And fighting shall follow year after year. 

they shall place the name of Gobind Singh in their hearts: 

Many heads shall be rendered up. 

And the empire of the Khaisa shall prevail. 

B b 2 
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First, the Punjab shall become the land of the Sikhs ; 
Then other countries shall be theirs ; 

Hindustan and the North shall he possessed by them; 
Then the West shall bow to them. 

When they enter Khurasan, 

Kabul and Kandahar shall lie low. 

When Iran 1 has been laid prostrate, 

Mecca shall be beheld, 

And Medina shall be seized. 

Mighty shall be the rejoicing, 

And all shall exclaim, 4 Hail, Guru ! ’ 

Unbelievers shall everywhere be destroyed ; 

The holy Khfdsa shall be exalted ; 

Beasts, and birds, and creeping things, shall tremble (in the 
presence of the Lord). 

Men and women shall everywhere call on God. 

The earth, the ocean, and the heavens, shall call on God, 
By calling on the Guru shall men he blessed. 

Every faith shall become of the Khfdsa ; 

No other religion will remain. 

4 Wah Guru ’ shall everywhere he repealed. 

And Pain and Trouble shall depart. 

In the Kalyug shall the Kingdom be established 
Which Nanak received from the Lord. 

Worthless, I fall before God ; 

Nanak, the slave, cannot comprehend the ways of the Lord, 

ih The Eahat Ndma of (hml (lohind . (Extracts from, and 
abstracts of portions.) 

Written for Danya! IMnsi, and repeated to Pruhlfid Singh at 

Apehalnagar (Nader on the Goda very). 

The Guru, being seated at Apchalnagar, spake to Prahlud 
Singh, saying, that through the favour of Nanak there was 
a sect or faith in the world for whieh rules (rahat) should he 
established. 

A Sikh who puts a cap (topi)* on Ids head, shall die seven 
deaths of dropsy. 

Whosoever wears a thread round his neck is on the way to 
damnation* 

1 Persia. 

2 Referring particularly to Hindu ascetics ; hut, perhaps, also to 
the Muhammadans, who formerly wore skull-caps alone, ami now 
generally wind their turbans round a covering of flu* kind. The Kikh 
contempt for either kind of ‘ topi ’ has been thrown into the nhado by 
their repugnance, in common with all other Indians, to Urn English 
cap or hat. 
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[It is forbidden to take off the turban (pag) while eating, 
/°i^5 Ve in tercourse with Minas, Massandis, and Kurimars 
(children slayers), and to play at chess with women. 

Pray^s are to be offered up without using the name of 
the Guru, and he who heeds not the Guru, and serves not 
the disciples faithfully, is a Mlechh indeed. 

A Sikh who does not acknowledge the Hhkamnama 
^ e< i 1 u i sl 1 tion ^ or benevolences or contributions) of the Guru 
shall fall under displeasure.] 

First the Guru (Qranth or Book) and Khalsa, which I have 
placed in the world, 

Whosoever denies or betrays either shall be driven forth and 
dashed into hell. 

[It forbidden to wear clothing dyed with safflower (i.e. 

a Suhi 5 colour), to wear charms on the head, to break 
tne fast without reciting the Jap (the prayer of Nanak), to 
neglect reading prayers in the morning, to take the evening 
meal without reciting the Rah Ras, to leave Akal Purukh 
(tne Timeless Being) and worship other Gods, to worship 
stones, to make obeisance to any not a Sikh, to forget the 
Granth , and to deceive the Khalsa. 

All Hukamnamas (calls for tithes or contributions) given 
u P os ^ er ^y °f Nanak, of Angad, and of Amar Das, 
shall be heeded as his own : whosoever disregards them shall 
perish. 

The things which her had placed in the world (viz., the 
Granth and the Khalsa) are to be worshipped. Strange 
Gods are not to be heeded, and the Sikh who forsakes his 
faith shall be punished in the world to come. 

He who worships graves and dead men ( 4 gor 9 and 4 murri ’, 
referring to Muhammadans and Hindus), or he who worships 
temples (mosques) or stones (images), is not a Sikh. 

The Sikh who makes obeisance or bows down to the wearer 
of a cap (topi) is a resident of hell.] 

Consider the Khalsa as the Guru, as the very embodiment 
of the Guru : 

He who wishes to see the Guru will find him in the Khalsa. 

[Trust not Jogi or Turks. Remember the writings of the 
Guru only. Regard not the six Darsans (or systems of 
faith or speculation). Without the Guru, all Deities are as 
naught. The Image of the Almighty is the visible body 
(pragat deh) of the immortal Khalsa (Akal). The Khalsa is 
everything, other divinities are as sand, which slips through 
the fingers. By the order of God the Panth (or sect) of Sikhs 
has been established. All Sikhs must believe the Guru and 
the Granth . They should bow to the Granth alone. All 
prayers save the prayers of the Guru are idle and vain. 
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He who gives the 1 Pahal ’ to another shall reap innumer¬ 
able blessings* He who instructs in the prayers and scrip¬ 
tures of the Gurus shall attain salvation. Gobind will 
reverence the Sikh who chafes the hands and the feet of the 
wearied Sikh traveller. The Sikh who gives food to other 
Sikhs, on him will the Guru look with favour. 

Delivered on Thursday the 5th day of the dark phase 
of the Moon of Maglt in the Samba t year 1752 (beginning 
of a.d. 1690). He who heeds these injunctions is a Sikh of 
Guru Gobind Singh. The orders of the Guru are as himself. 
Depend on God.] 


4. The Tankini Nfima, or Letter of Pines or Restrictions mi 
Sikhs. (Abstract of.) 

Written in reply to the question <>f Hhai Xand Lai. who had asked 
Guru Gobind what it was proper for a Sikh to do, and what to 
refrain from. 

Nand LSI asked, &e.: and the Guru replied that such 
were to be the acts of the Sikhs. A Sikh should set Ids heart 
on God, on charity, and on purity (Naim. Umu Islman). 
He who in the morning does not repair to some temple, or 
visit some holy man, is greatly to blame. He who does not 
allow the poor a place (in his heart) is to blame. Without 
the favour of God nothing can be accomplished. He who 
bows his head (i.e. humbles himself) after having offered 
up prayers is a man of holiness. Charity (Karah Prasad, 
i.e. food) should l>e distributed in singleness of mind to all 
comers equally* Prasad should be prepared of equal parts 
of flour, sugar, and butter* The preparer should first bathe, 
and while cooking it he should repeat 4 Wall Curb * eon* 
tinually. When ready, the food should be put on a round 
place. 

The Sikh who wears the (written) charms of the Turks, or 
who touches iron with his feet, is to be condemned. He 
who wears clothing dyed with safflower (of the colour culled 
Suhi), and he who takes snuff (naswlir), is to be condemned . 1 

He who looks lustfully upon the mother or sister of one of 
the brethren—he who does not bestow his daughter becom¬ 
ingly in marriage—he who takes to himself the property of 
a sister or daughter—he who wears not iron in wane shape 
—he who robs or oppresses the poor, and he who makes 
obeisance to a Turk, is to be punished. 

1 This is the only recorded prohibition against tuhtum, to refrain 
from which in every shape is now a rule* Hie Afghilus of iN^hawar 
and Kabul continue to take snufT, a practice but little known to the 
Indians. 
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A Sikh should comb his locks, and fold and unfold his 
turban twice a day. Twice also should he wash his 
mouth. 

One tenth of all goods should be given (in charity) in the 
name of the Guru. 

Sikhs should bathe in cold water : they should not break 
their fast until they have repeated the Jap. In the morning 
Jap, in the evening, Rah Ras, and before retiring to rest, 
Sohila should always be repeated. 

No Sikh should speak false of his neighbour. Promises 
should be carefully fulfilled. 

No Sikh should eat flesh from the hands of the Turks. 

A Sikh should not delight in women, nor give himself up 
to them. 

The Sikh who calls himself a Sfulli (or Holy man) should 
act in strict accordance with his professions. 

A journey should not be undertaken, nor should business 
be set about, nor should food be eaten, without first remem¬ 
bering or calling on God, 

A Sikh should enjoy the society of his own wife only. He 
should not desire other women. 

He who sees a poor man and gives him not some tiling, 
shall not behold the presence of God. 

He who neglects to pray, or who abuses the holy, or who 
gambles, or who listens to those who speak evil of the Gurus, 
is no Sikh. 

Daily, some portion of what is gained is to he set aside in 
the name of the Lord, but all business must be carried on 
in sincerity and truth. 

Flame should not be extinguished with the breath, nor 
should fire be put out with water, a portion of which has 
been drunk. 

Before meals the name of the Guru should be repeated. 
The society of prostitutes is to he avoided, nor is adultery 
to be committed with the wife of another. The Guru is not 
to be forsaken, and others followed. No Sikh should expose 
his person ; he should not bathe in a state of nudity, nor 
when distributing food should he be naked. 1 2 His head 
should always be covered. 

He is of the Kh&lsa, 

Who speaks evil to none, 

Who combats in the van, 

Who gives in charity, 

Who slays a Khan, 

Who subdues his passions, 

Who bums the 4 Karma 

1 The practices of many Hindu nMcctic# are mainly aimed at. 

2 i*e, who despises the ceremonial forms of tho Bmlmmim, 
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Who does not yield to superstitions, 1 
Who is awake day and night, 

Who delights in the sayings of the Gurus, 

And who never fears, although often overcome. 
Considering all as created by the Lord, 

Give offence to none, otherwise the Lord will Himself be 
offended. 

He is of the Khalsa, 

Who protects the poor, 

Who combats evil, 

Who remembers God, 

Who achieves greatness, 2 
Who is intent upon the Lord, 

Who is wholly unfettered. 

Who mounts the war horse, 

Who is ever waging battle, 

Who is continually armed, 

Who slays the Turks, 

Who extends the faith, 

And who gives his head with what is upon it. 

The name of God shall be proclaimed ; 

No one shall speak against Him ; 

The rivers and the mountains shall remember Him ; 

All who call upon Him shall be saved. 

O Nand Lai! attend to what is said ; 

My own rule will I establish, 

The four races shall be one, 

I will cause all to repeat the prayer of 1 Walt Guru \ 

The Sikhs of Gobincl shall bestride horses, and bear hawks 
upon their hands, 

The Turks who behold them shall fly, 

One shall combat a multitude, 

And the Sikh who thus perishes shall be blessed for ever. 

At the doorway of a Sikh shall wait elephants caparisoned. 
And horsemen with spears, and there shall he music* over his 
gateway. 

When myriads of matches bum together, 

Then shall the Khalsa conquer East and West. 

The Khalsa shall rule ; none can resist: 

The rebellious shall be destroyed, and the obedient shall 
have favours heaped upon them. 

1 Hindi Aan, said to correspond with the meaning of t he Amble 
Aar—one who does not affect to ho in any way protected by wdntM 
or others. Tho same term is applied to the brotherhood or “mutual 
dependence of a chief and his followers. 

2 Literally, who resides in state. 
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A LIST OP SOME SIKH SECTS OR DENOMINATIONS 

(In which, however, some Names or Titles not properly distinctive* 
an Order are also inserted) 

1st. Udasi .—Founded by Sri Chand, a son of Nanak. 
The Udasis were rejected by Amar Das, as not being 
genuine Sikhs. 

2nd. Bedi *—Founded by Lakshnil Das, another son of 
Nanak. 

3rd. Tehun —Founded by Guru Angad* 

4th. Bhalla .—Founded by Guru Amar Das. 

5th. SMhi.—Foxmdad by Guru Rim Das. 

_ Note.—T he Red is, Tihans, Rhallas, and Sodliis are rather 
Sikhs of the subdivisions of Kshattriyas, so called (i.e. of 
the tribes of certain Gurus), than distinct sects. 

Oth. Bamraiifa, seoeders who adhered to Ram Rai when 
Tcgh Bahadur became Guru. They have a considerable 
establishment in the Lower Himfilayas, near I Iardwar. 

7th. Banda-Panthi, i.e. of the sect of Banda, who suc¬ 
ceeded Gobind as a temporal leader. 

8th. £fasandL^Mimm& is simply the name of a sub¬ 
division of the Kshatlriya race ; but it is also specially 
applied to the followers of those who resisted Gobind; some 
say as a<l he rents of Ram Rai, and others as instigators of 
the Guru’s son to opposition. The more common story, 
however, is that the Masands were the hereditary stewards 
of the household of the several Gurus, and that they became 
proud and dissipated, but never!heloss arrogated sanctity 
to themselves, and personally ill-used many Sikhs for not 
deferring to them ; whereupon Gobind, regarding them as 
irreclaimable, expelled them all except two or three. 

Oth, Rangrheiu* —Converts of the Sweeper and some other 
inferior castes are so called, (See note 4 , p. 71, ante.) 

10th, Ramdfltdt i.e. Rao or Rai I)asi.~ Sikhs of the class 
of Chamfirs, or leather-dressers, and who trace to the Rao 
B5 h, or Rai IMs, whose writings are inserted In the Gmnth* 

11 th. MazhabL—Conviwtn from Muhammadanism are so 
called. 

12th, Worshippers of Akal ^God), the most 

eminent of the orders of Purists or Ascetics. 

LHth, Ni hang*—The naked, or pure. 

14th. ‘Nirmale*— The sinless, One who has acquired 
this title usually administers the Pahal to others. 
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15th. Gyani.—'The wise, or perfect. A term # sometimes 
applied to Sikhs who are at once learned and pious. 

16th. Suthra Shahi .—The true, or pure : said to have 
been founded by one Sucha, a Brahman. (See ante, note 2, 
p. 62.) 

17th. Suchidari .—Likewise the true, or pure; the 
founder not ascertained. 

18th. Bhai. —Literally, brother. The ordinary title of 
all Sikhs who have acquired a name for holiness ; and it 
is scarcely the distinctive title of a sect, or even of an order. 

To these may perhaps be added bodies of men who attach 
themselves to particular temples, or who claim to have been 
founded by particular disciples of eminence, or by followers 
who obtained any distinctive title from a Guru. Thus 
some claim to represent Rdm Dd $, the companion of Nanak, 
who lived till the time of Arjun, and who obtained the title 
of 4 Budha % or Ancient. Also many hereditary musicians 
call themselves Rabdbi Sikhs , from the Kabul >, or particular 
instrument on which they play ; and these affect to regard 
Mardana, the companion of Nanak, as their founder. <>t hers 
are called Diwdne, or the Simple or Mad, from one assiduous 
as a collector of the contributions of the faithful for the 
service of the Gurus, and who, while so employed, placed 
a peacock’s feather in his turban. Another class is called 
Musaddi (or, perhaps, Mutasaddi, i.e. the clerk or writer 
order), and it is stated to be composed of devotees of the 
Muhammadan religion, who have adopted the w Jap ’ of 
Nanak as their rule of faith. The Musuddis a re further 
said to have fixed abodes in the countries westward of 
the Indus. 
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To face page 378. 


GENEALOGICi . TABLE OF THE GURUS. 


Sri ( 'Land 
(' VAau '). 


Lakshmi Das 
(‘ Med is ’). 
Descendants at 
Xuriak’s 
‘ Debra on 
the Kavi. 


Angad. | (2) 


Datu 

(‘ Titians ’). 
Descendant 
near Khadnr. 


Amar Das. (3) 


I 


Note. —The names of the Gurus are in¬ 
cluded in rectangles of continuous lines; and 
the pretenders to apostolical succession to the 
present time are shown in rectangles of waved 
lines. 


Mohree 

c Btudks ’). 

Descendants 
near Goindwal. 


Bhani 

(Daughter). 


] m Das. 


(4) 


OJ the 6 /Sodhi 3 
tribt married the 
darn er of Amar 
Das. 


(S) 


Arjfm. 


i 


Pirthi Chand. 


• L 


liar Gobind. 


1 : v - 


"I 


Gurditfa. 


Tegh Bahadur. 


(9) Surat Singh. Ani Eai. Atal Kai. 


Meharban. 


Dhlp Chand. 


|7J j liar Hit*. 


DlilrmaL 


Gobind Singh. 

. . 1L_.. 


( 10 ) 


Kurun Mull. 

Descendants 
at Batala . 


Harji. 


Gulab Rai. / Man Singh. 


HAM IfttL 


11 fir Kinliiiu. (H) 2*ahftr Chand. 


Ajlt Singh. Jughar Singh. Fateh Sin t. Zorawar Singh, 


Nahar Singh. . Uda fkngh. Khem Singh, 


Gurdit. 

I 


Nirjtiii Dft«. Bhopa. 

Dlmnpat. 

GiiBli Singh. 


I 


Mahadev. 


Chatarbhuj. 
Descendants at 
Kothawala, near 
Sirhind. 


Har Gopal. 


Suraj Singh. > 


Shama. 


Jiwan. 


Jai Singh. 


Har Suhai, 

Of Kot Har Suhai, 
sowth of Ferozepore . 


Ssulhu Singh. 
Alim IS hi 
Of KaHdrpnr^ 
near Jxdlundur, 


Tiluk S gh. 


| Didar Singh. jj | Diwan Singh. | 


Uttam Singh. 
Kartar Singh. 


Alive 1846. 

Brij Indar Singh. 

Of Anandpur-MakhoicaL 
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APPENDIX XXIII 

the TREATY WITH LAHORE OF 1806 

Treaty of Friendship and Unity between the Honourable East 
India Company and the Sardars Ranjtt Singh and Fateh 
Singh, (1st January 1806.) 

Sard ak Ran jit Singh and Sardar Fateh Singh have con¬ 
sented to the following articles of agreement, concluded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel John Malcolm, under the special 
authority of the Right Honourable Lord Lake, himself duly 
authorized by the Honourable Sir George Hilaro Barlow, 
Bart,, Governor-General, and Sardar Fateh Singh, as 
principal on the part of himself, and plenipotentiary on 
the part of Ranjlt Singh : 

Article l.—Sardar Ranjlt Singh and Sardar Fateh Singh 
Ahluwalia, hereby agree that they will cause Jaswant Rao 
Ilolkar to remove with his army to the distance of thirty 
eoss from Amritsar immediately, and will never hereafter 
hold any further connexion with him, or aid or assist him 
with troops, or in any other manner whatever; and they 
further agree that they will not in any way molest such of 
Jaswant Hilo Holkar’s followers or troops as are desirous of 
returning to their homes in the Deccan, but, on the contrary, 
will render l hem every assistance in their power for carrying 
such intention into execution. 

Art iele 2.—The British Government hereby agrees, that 
in ease a pacification should not be effected between that 
Government and Jaswant Rao Holkar, the British army 
Khali move from its present encampment, on the banks of 
the river Blah, as soon as Jaswant Rao Holkar aforesaid 
Khali have marched his army to the distance of thirty eoss 
from Amritsar; and that, m any treaty which may here¬ 
after be concluded between the British Government and 
Jaswant Rfio Holkar, it shall be stipulated that, immediately 
after the conclusion of the said treaty, Holkar shall evacuate 
the territories of the Sikhs, and march towards his own, and 
that he shall in no way whatever injure or destroy such parts 
of the Sikh country as may lie in his route. The British 
Government further agrees that, as long as the said Chief¬ 
tains, Ranjlt Singh and Fateh Singh, abstain from holding 
any friendly connexion with the enemies of that Government, 
or'from committing any act of hostility on their own parts 
against the said Government, the British armies shall never 
enter the territories of the said Chieftains, nor will the British 
Government form any plans for the seizure or sequestration 
of their possessions or property. 

Dated 1st January 1806. 
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SIR DAVID OCHTERLONV*S PROCLAMATION OF 1809 

Precept or ‘Mila Nama \ under the Sea! of General St. Legei\ 
and under the Seal and Signature of Colonel Ochterlony} 
written the 9th of February 1809, corresuondirw to the 
28 rd Zt Hijeh, 1228, Hijri . 

The British army having encamped near the frontiers of 
the Maharaja RanjTt Singh, it has been thought proper to 
signify the pleasure of the British Government, by means of 
this precept, in order to make all the Chiefs of the Maharaja, 
acquainted with the sentiments of the British Government, 
which have solely for their object and aim to confirm the 
friendship with the Maharaja, and to prevent any injury to 
his country, the preservation of friendship between the'two 
States depending on particular conditions which arc hereby 
detailed. 

The Th&nas in the fortress of Khnrar, Khitnpur, and 

other places on this side of the river Sutlej, which have been 
placed in the hands of the dependants' of the Maharaja, 
shall be razed, and the same places restored to their ancient 

possessors. 

The force of cavalry and infantry which ruav have crossed 
to this side of the Sutlej must be recalled to the other side, 
to the country of the Maharaja* 

The troops stationed at (he (dial of Philluur must march 
thence, and depart to tin* other side of t he river as described, 
and in future the troops of the Maharaja shall never advance 
into the country of the Chiefs situated on this side of the 
river, who have called in for their security ami protection 
Thauas of the British Government ; hut if in the manner 
that the British have placed Thames of moderate number on 
this side of the vSutlej, if in like manner a small force bv way 
of Thuna be stationed at the Ghat of Bhiilaur, it will not 
be objected to. 

If the Maharaja persevere in the fulfilment of the above 
stipulations, winch he so repeatedly professed to do hi 
presence^ of Mr. Metcalfe, such fulfilment, will confirm the 
mutual friendship. In ease of non-compliance with these 
stipulations, then shall it be plain that the Maharaja has no 
regard for the friendship of the British, but, on the contrary, 
resolves on enmity. In such ease the victorious British 
army shall commence every mode of defence, 

The communication of this precept is solely with the view 
of publishing the sentiments of the British’, and to know 
those of the Maharaja. The British are confident that the 
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Maharaja will consider the contents of this precept as 

abounding to his real advantage, and as affording a con¬ 
spicuous proof of their friendship ; that with their capacity 
for war, they are also intent on peace. 

Note. —The recorded translation of this document has been pre¬ 
served, although somewhat defective In style. 


APPENDIX XXV 

THE TREATY WITH LAHORE OF 1809 

Treaty between the British Government and the Raj cl of Lahore. 

(Dated 25th April 1800.) 

Whereas certain differences which had arisen between 
the British Government and the Raja of Lahore have been 
happily and amicably adjusted; and both parties being 
anxious to maintain relations of perfect amity and concord, 
the following articles of treaty, which shall be binding on 
the heirs and successors of the two parties, have been con¬ 
cluded by the Raja Ran jit Singh in person, and by the 
agency of C. T. Metcalfe, Esquire, on the part of the British 
Government. 

Article 1.—Perpetual friendship shall subsist between the 
British Government and the State of Lahore: the latter 
shall be considered, with respect to the former, to be on the 
footing of the most favoured powers, and the British Govern¬ 
ment will have no concern with the territories and subjects 
of the Raja to the northward of the river Sutlej. 

Article 2.—The Raja will never maintain in the territory 
which he occupies on the left bank of the river Sutlej more 
troops than are necessary for the internal duties of that 
territory, nor commit or suffer any encroachments on the 
possessions or rights of the Chiefs in its vicinity. 

Article 3.—In the event of a violation of any of the pre¬ 
ceding articles, or of a departure from the rules of friend¬ 
ship, this treaty shall be considered null and void. 

* Article 4. —This treaty, consisting of four articles, having 
been settled and concluded at Amritsar, on the 25th day of 
April 1809, Mr. C. T. Metcalfe has delivered to the Raja of 
Lahore a copy of the same in English and Persian, under 
his seal and signature ; and the Raja has delivered another 
copy of the same under his seal and signature, and Mr. C. T. 
Metcalfe engages to procure within the space of two months 
a copy of the same, duly ratified by the Right Honourable 
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the Governor-General in Council, on the receipt of which by 
the Raja, the present treaty shall be deemed complete and 
binding on both parties, and the copy of it now delivered to 
the Raja shall be returned. 


APPENDIX XXVI 

PROCLAMATION OP PROTECTION TO CTS-SOTLEJ STATES 
f AGAINST LAHORE. (Dated 1809) 

Translation of an ‘Ittila N&ma % addressed to the Chiefs of 
the Country of Mdlwa and Sirhind, on this Side of the 
River Sutlej. (3rd May 1809.) 

It is clearer than the sun, and better proved than the 
existence of yesterday, that the marching of a detachment 
of British troops to this side of the river Sutlej was entirely 
at the application and earnest entreaty of the several Chiefs, 
and originated solely from friendly considerations in the 
British Government, to preserve them in their possessions 
and independence. A treaty having been concluded, on the 
25th of April 1809, between Mr. Metcalfe on the part of the 
British Government, and Maharaja Ran jit. Singh, agreeably 
to the orders of the Rigid Honourable t he Governor-General 
in Council, I have the pleasure of publishing, for the satis¬ 
faction of the Chiefs of the country of Mfdwii and HirhhuU 
the pleasure and resolutions of the British Government, m 
contained in the seven following articles ; 

Article 1.—The country of the Chiefs of Miilwii anil 
Sirlund having entered under the British protection, thrv 
shall m future be secured from the authority and influenre 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, conformably to the ternm of the 
treaty. 

Article 2.—All the country of the Chiefs thus taken under 
protection shall be exempted from all pecuniary tribute to 
the British Government, 

Article 3,—The Chiefs shall remain in the full exercise of 
the same rights and authority in their own possessions which 
they enjoyed before they were received under the British * 
protection. 

Article 4 .—Should a British force, on purposes of general 
- 5 e r <!( l uired t0 »wwh through the country of the 
said Chiefs, it is necessary anil incumbent that every Chief 
rYi ^ thin llis owu Pulsions, aKsist imd furnish,* to the 
lull ol his power, such lorce with supplies of grain ami other 
necessaries which may be demanded. 
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Article 5.—Should an enemy approach from any quarter, 
for the purpose of conquering this country, friendship and 
mutual interest require that the Chiefs join the British army 
with all their force, and, exerting themselves in expelling 
the enemy, act under discipline and proper obedience. 

Article 6.—All European articles brought by merchants 
from the eastern districts, for the use of the army, shall be 
allowed to pass, by the Thanedars and Sardars of the several 
Chiefs, without molestation or the demand of duty. 

Article 7.—All horses purchased for the use of cavalry 
regiments, whether in the district of Sirhind or elsewhere, 
the bringers of which being provided with sealed 6 Rahdaris ’ 
from the Resident at Delhi, or officer commanding at Sirhind, 
shall be allowed to pass through the country of the said 
Chiefs without molestation or the demand of duty. 


APPENDIX XXVII 

PROCLAMATION OF PROTECTION TO GIS-SUTLEJ STATES 
AGAINST ONE ANOTHER. (Dated 1811) 

For the Information and Assurance of the Protected Chiefs of 
the Plains between the Sutlej and Jumna* (22nd August, 
1811.) 

On the 3rd of May 1809 an 6 Ittila Nama’ comprised of 
seven articles, was issued by the orders of the British 
Government, purporting that the country of the Sardars 
of Sirhind and Malwa having come under their protection, 
Raja Ranjlt Singh, agreeably to treaty, had no concern 
with the * possessions of the above Sardars ; That the 
British Government had no intention of claiming Peshkashs 
or Nazarana, and that they should continue in the full 
control and enjoyment of their respective possessions : 
The publication of the above ‘Ittila Nama’ was intended 
to afford every confidence to the Sardars, that the protection 
of the country was the sole object, that they had no inten¬ 
tion of control, and that those having possessions should 
remain in full and complete enjoyment thereof. 

Whereas several Zamindars and other subjects of the 
Chiefs of this country have preferred complaints to the 
officers of the British Government, who, having in view 
the tenor of the above 4 Ittila Nama have not attended, 
and will not in future pay attention to them ; for instance, 
on the 15th of June 1811, Dilawar All Khan of Samana 
complained to the Resident of Delhi against the officers of 
Ri.ja Sahib Singh for jewels and other property said to have 
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been seized by them, who, in reply, observed Jlud tin* 

4 Kasha of Humana being in the Amaldan of Raja Sahib 
Singh, his complaint should be made to him ' ; and also, 
on the 12th of July 1811, Dasaundha Singh ami Gurmukh 
Singh complained' to Colonel Oehterlony, Agent to thy 
( k) vernor-General, against Sardnr Clmrat Singh, lor their 
shares of property, <&c, ; and, in reply, it was written on, 
the back of their arzl, 4 that since, during the period of ! hree 
years, no claim was preferred against, ('hand Singh by any 
of his brothers, nor even the name of any co-partner men¬ 
tioned ; and since it was advertised in the 4 Iftila Naina 7 
delivered to the Sardars, that every Chief should remain in 
the quiet and full enjoyment of his domains, the petition 
could not be attended to," - flu* insertion of these answers 
to complaints is intended as examples, and also that it may 
be impressed on the minds of every /amindar and other 
subject, that the attainment of justice is to he expected 
from their respective Chiefs only, that they may not, in the 
smallest degree, swerve from the observation of subordina* 

lion,.It is, therefore, highly incumbent upon the Rajas 

and other Sardars of this side of the river Sutlej, that they 
explain this to their respective subjects, and court their 
confidence, that it may be clear to them, that eompfuinK 
to the officers of the British Government wifi be of no avail, 
and that they consider their respective Sard a is as the s on ret* 
of justice, and that, of their free will and accord, I hey obscr\ e 
uniform obedience. 

And whereas, according to the first proclamation, it is 
not the intention of tin* British Government to interfere in 
the possessions of the Sardars of this country, it is neverthe¬ 
less, for the purpose of meliorating the condition of the com¬ 
munity, particularly necessary to give general information, 
that several Sardars have, since the last incursion of Rftjii 
Ilanjft Singh, wrested the estates of others, and deprived 
them of their lawful possessions, and that in the restoration, 
they have used delays until detachments of the Britbh army 
have been sent to effect restitution, as in the ease of the 
R&nt! of Tirah, the Sikhs of (thulium tin* Tuhikus of Hamuli 
and Chehlmmdy, and the village of Chiba ; and the reason 
of such delays and evasions can only be attributed to flu* 
temporary enjoyment, of the revenues, and subjecting fho 
owners to irremediable losses. It is, therefore, by order of 
the British Government, hereby proclaimed that if any one 
of the Sardars or others has forcibly taken possession of I ho 
(‘stales of others, or otherwise injured the lawful owners* 
it is necessary that, before tin* occurrence of any complaint, 
the proprietor should be satisfied, and by no means to defer 
the restoration of the property, in which, however, should 
delays be made, and the interference of the British authority 
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become requisite, the revenues of the estate from the date 
of ejection of the lawful proprietor, together with whatever 
other losses the inhabitants of that place may sustain from 
the march of troops, shall without scruple? be demanded 
from the offending party ; and for disobedience of the 
present orders, a penalty, according to the circumstances of 
the case and of the offender, shall be levied, agreeably to 
the decision of the British Government, 


APPENDIX XXVIII 

INDUS NAVIGATION TREATY OF 1832 


Articles of a Convention established between the Honourable 
the East India Company , and his Highness the Mahdrdjd 
Banjit Singh , the Baler of the Punjab , for the opening of 
the Navigation of the Bivers Indus and Sutlej* (Originally 
drafted 26th December 1882.) 

By the grace of God, the relations of firm alliance and 
indissoluble lies of friendship existing between the Honour¬ 
able the East India Company and his Highness the MahSraja 
RanjTt Singh, founded on the auspicious treaty formerly 
concluded by Sir T. (!. Metcalfe, Bart., and since confirmed 
in the written pledge of sincere; amity presented by the 
Right Honourable Lord W. G. Bentinek, G.C.B. and G.C.IL, 
Governor-General of British India, at the meeting at Rupar, 
arc, like the sun, clear and manifest to the whole world, unci 
will continue unimpaired, and increasing in strength from 

generation to generation.By virtue of these firmly 

established bonds of friendship, since the opening of the 
navigation of the rivers Indus proper (i. e. Indus below 
the confluence of the Panjnad) and Sutlej (a measure 
deemed expedient by both States, with a view to promote 
the general interests <>f can i meree), “—has lately been effected 
through the agency of Captain C. M. Wade, Political Agent 
at Ludhiana, deputed by the Right Honourable tin; Gover¬ 
nor-General for that purpose. The following Articles, 
explanatory of the conditions by which the said navigation 
is to be regulated, as concerns the nomination of officers, 
the mode of collecting the duties, and the protection of the 
trade by that route*, have been framed, in order that the 
officers of the two States employed in their execution may 
act accordingly : 

Article 1 .— The provisions of the existing treaty relative 
to the right hank of the river Sutlej ami all its stipulations, 
together with the contents of the friendly pledge already 
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mentioned, shn.ll remain binding and a strict regard to 
preserve the relations of friendship bet ween the tx\n States 
shall be the ruling principle of notion. In accordance with 
that treaty, the Honourable Company has not, nor will haw 
any concern with the rigid bank of the river Sutlej. 

Article 2.—The tariff which.is to he established for the 
line of navigation in quest ion is intended to apply exchish ely 
to the passage of merchandise by Had route, and not to 
interfere with the transit duties levied on goods proceeding 
from one hank of tlu; river to the other, nor with Hie places 
fixed for their collection : they are to remain as heretofore. 

Article it.—Merchants frequenting the same route, while 
within the limits of the Maharaja's government, are required 
to show a due regard to his authority, as is done by merchants 
generally, and not. to commit any acts ollensive to t he eh ii 
and religious institutions of the Sikhs, 

Article k -Any one purposing to go flu* said route will 
intimate his intention to the agent of cither State, and apply 
for a passport, agreeably to a form to he .laid dowim ha\ ing 
obtained which, lie may proceed on his journey. The mer¬ 
chants eonung from Amritsar, and other parts on the right 
bank of IhcTriver Sutlej, are to intimate their intentions to 
the agent of the Maharaja, at Harike, or other appointed 
places, and obtain a passport, through him ; and merehants 
coming from Hindustan, or other parts on the left bank of 
the river Sutlej, will intimate their intentions to the Honour 
able Company's agent, and obtain a pa* sport^ t brough him. 
As foreigners* and Hindustanis, and Sardars of Ihe protected 
Sikh States and elsewhere, are not in the habit of mossing 
the Sutlej without, a passport, from the Maharaja's oUieers, 
it is expected that such persons will hereafter also eontorm 
to the same rule, and not cross without the usual passports. 

Article 5. - A tariff shall be established exhibiting the 
rate of duties leviable on each description of merchandise, 
which, after having been approved by both HovernmeuK 
is to be the stain lard by which the .superintendents and 
collectors of customs are to he guided. 

Article 0.—Merehants are invited to adopt the new route 
with perfect confidence : no one shall he stiffen'd to molest 
them or unnecessarily impede their progress, care being 
taken that they are only detained for the collection of the 
duties, in the manner stipulated, at the established stations. 

Article 7. -The otliecrs who are to be entrusted with the 
collection of the duties amt examination of the goods on thr 
right, bank of the river shall be stationed at Mil hankof and 
Harike ; at. no other places but these two shall boats in 
transit on the river be liable to examination or stoppage. 
When the persons in charge of bouts stop of I heir own accord 
to lake in or give out. cargo, the goods w ill he liable to the 
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local transit duty of the Maharaja's government, previously 
to their being landed, as provided in Article 2. Tin* superin¬ 
tendent stationed at Mithankot, having examined the cargo, 
will levy the established duty, and grant a passport, with 
a written account of the cargo and freight. On the arrival 
of the boat at Karike, the superintendent of that station 
will compare the passport, with the cargo; and whatever 
goods are found in excess will be liable to the payment of 
the established duty, while the rest, having already paid 
duty at Mithankot,*will pass on free. The same rule shall 
be observed in respect to merchandise conveyed from 
Harike by the way of the rivers towards Sind, that what¬ 
ever may be fixed as the share of duties on the right bank 
of the river Sutlej, in right; of the Maharaja's own dominions 
ami of those in allegiance to him, the Maharaja's officers will 
collect it at the places appointed. With regard to the security 
and sajely of merchants who may adopt this route, the 
Maharaja's officers shall afford them every protection in 
their power: and merchants, on halting for the night on 
cither bank of tin* Sutlej, are required, with reference to 
the treaty of friendship which exisls between the two States, 
to give not ice, and to show their passport to the Thanedar, 
or officers in authority at the place, and request protection 
for themselves: if, notwithstanding this precaution, loss 
should at any lime occur, a strict inquiry will bo made, and 
reclamation sought, from those who are blameable. The 
articles of the present treaty for opening the navigation 
ol the rivers above mentioned, having, agreeably to sub¬ 
sisting relations, been approved by the Right Honourable 
the Governor-General, shall bo carried into execution 
accordingly. 

Dated at Lahore the 2(>lh of December 1832. 

[Seal and signature at tin? top,] 


APPENDIX XXIX 

SUffI/EMKNTAItY INDUS NAVIGATION TREATY UP 1834 

Draft of a Supplementary Treaty hehveen the Hr Hi ah Govern- 
meat and M ain’t raja Han jit Singh for estahllulling a, Tall 
on the halos. <2<Mh November 188L) 

Ln conformity with the subsisting relations of friendship, 
as established and confirmed by former treaties, between 
the Honourable the East India Poinpnny and his Highness 
Maharaja RanjTt Singh ; and whereas in the 5th article of 
the treaty concluded at Lahore on the day of December 
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1832, it was stipulated that a moderate scale of duties 
should be fixed by the two Governments in concert, to be 
levied on all merchandise on transit up and down the rivers 
Indus and Sutlej ; the said Governments, being now of 
opinion that, owing to the inexperience of the people of 
these countries in such matters, the mode of levying duties 
then proposed (viz. on the value and quantity of goods) 
could not fail to give rise to mutual misunderstandings and 
reclamations, have, with a view to prevent these results, 
determined to substitute a toll, which shall be levied on jtll 
boats, with whatever merchandise laden. Tbe following 
articles have therefore been adopted as supplementary to 
the former treaty; and, in conformity with them, each 
Government engages that the toll shall be levied, and its 
amount neither be increased nor diminished except by 
mutual consent. 

Article 1*—A toll of 570 Rs. shall be levied on all boats 
laden with merchandise in transit on the rivers Indus and 
Sutlej between the sea and Rupar, without reference to 
their size, or to the weight or value of their cargo ; the above 
toll to be divided among the different; States in proportion 
to the extent of territory which they possess on the banks 
of these rivers. 

Article 2.—The portion of the above toll appertaining to 
the Lahore Chief in right of his territory on both banks of 
these rivers, as determined in the subjoined scale, shall be 
levied opposite to Milhankot on boats coming from tbe sea 
towards Rupar, and in the vicinity of llariko-Puttan on 
boats going from Rupar towards the sea, and at no other 
place :•— 

In right of territory on the In right, of territory on the 
right bank of the rivers left hank of the rivers 

Indus and Sutlej, 155 Rs. Indus and Sutlej, the Mu- 

4 ans. harajiVs slums of 07 Rs, 

15ans. 0 pie. 

Article 3.*—In order to facilitate the realization of the 
toll due to the different States, as well as for the speedy and 
satisfactory adjustment of any disputes which may’' arise 
connected with the safety of the navigation and the welfare 
of the trade by the new route, a British ollicer will reside 
opposite to Mithankofc, and a native agent on the part of 
the British Government opposite to 1 larike-Pattun. These 
officers will be subject to the orders of the British agent at 
Ludhiana ; and the agents who may he appointed to reside 
at those places on the part of the other States eoueerned 
in the navigation, viz. Bahawulpur and Sind, together with 
those of Lahore, wall co-operate with them in the execution 
of their duties. 
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Article 4.—In order to guard against imposition on the 
part of merchants m making false complaints of being 
plundered of property which formed no part of their cargoes, 
they are required, when taking out their passports, to pro¬ 
duce an invoice of their cargo, which being duly authenti¬ 
cated, a copy of it will be annexed to their passports ; and 
wherever their boats may be brought to for the night, they 
arc required to give immediate notice to the Thanedars or 
officers of the place, and to request protection for themselves, 
at the same time showing the passports they may have 
received at. Mithankot or Marike, as the case may be 

Article 5,—Such parts of the 5th, 7th, 9th, and 10th 
articles of the treaty of the 20th of December 1832 as have 
reference to the fixing a duty on the value and quantity of 
merchandise, and to the mode of its collection, are hereby 
rescinded, and the foregoing articles substituted in their 
place, agreeably t o which and the conditions of the preamble 
the toll will be levied. 

N.B. —A distribution of the shares due to the British 
protected States and the feudatories of the Maharaja on the 
left, bank of the Sutlej will be determined hereafter. 


APPENDIX XXX 

THK TRU’ARTtTK TRKATY WITH HANJlT SINGH AND 
SHAH SHIT.IA OF 1838 

Timtu of Alliance and Friends’ll ip between Muharaju Han jit. 
Sinph and Shah Shnjb-ad-A1 a Ik. with the approbation'll} 
and in concert with the British Government. 

(Done at. Lahore, 20th June 1838, signed at. 
Simla, 25th .June 1838.) 

VViiKitKAS a treaty was formerly concluded between 
Maharaja Banjlt Singh and Slu'di Simja-ul-Mulk, consisting 
of fourteen articles, exclusive of the preamble and the con¬ 
clusion : And whereas the execution of the provisions of 
the said treaty was suspended for certain reasons : And 
whereas at this time, Mr. W. II. Maenaghten having been 
deputed by the Bight, Honourable George, Lord Auckland, 
(J.C.B., Governor-General of India, to the presence of 
Maharaja Hanjil Singh, anil vested with full powers to 
form a treaty, in a manner consistent, with the friendly 
engagements subsisting between this two .States, the treaty 
aforesaid is revived, and <'(included with certain modifica¬ 
tions, and four new articles have been added thereto, with 
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the approbation of and in concert with the* Britisb Govern¬ 
ment, the provisions whereof, ascertained in Hie following 
eighteen articles, will be duly and faithfully observed : 

Article 1,—Shah Shuja-iil-MuIk disclaims all title on the 
part of himself, his heirs and successors, and all theSaddozies, 
to all the territories lying on either hank of the river Indus, 
that may be possessed by the Maharaja, viz. Kashmir 
including its limits, E., W.,N., S., together with the fort of 
Attock, Chach-Hazara, Khahal, Amh, with its dependencies, 
on the left bank of the aforesaid river, and on the right bank 
Peshawar, with the Usufzais territory, tin* K ha Inks, Hasht- 
nagar, Michni, Koliat, Ihmggu, and all places dependent, on 
Peshawar, as far as the Khaibar pass, Baimu, the VazirPs 
territory, Daur-Tank, Garang, Kalabagb, and Klmshalgarh, 
with their dependent districts, Dcra Ismail Khan, and 
its dependency, Kot Mithan, ('mar Kot, and I heir dependent 
territory ; Sanghar, Ilarrand-Dajai, Hajipur, Hajanpur, and 
tlie three Kaehes, as wadi as Mankehra, with its district, and 
the province of Multan, situated on the left hank. These 
countries and places are considered to he the properly, and 
to form the estate, of the Maharaja : the Shah neither has 
nor will have any eoneern with them ; they belong to the 
Maharaja and Ins posterity from generation to generation. 

Article 2. The people of the count ry on llie other side of 
Khaibar will not he suffered to commit robberies, or aggres¬ 
sions, or any disturbances on this side. If any defaulter 
of either State, who has embezzled the revenue, take refuge 
in the territory of the other, each party engages to surrender 
him, and no person shall obstruct the passage of the stream 
which issues out of the Khaibar defile, and supplies the fort 
of Fatehgarh with water according to ancient usage. 

Article Ik- -As, agreeably to the treaty established 
between the British Government and the Maharaja, no 
one can cross from the left to the right bank of the Sutlej 
without a passport from the Maharaja, the same rule shall 
be observed regarding the passage of 1 hr Indus, whose 
witters join the Sutlej, and no one shall be allowed to cross 
the Indus without the Maharaja's permission. 

Article 4v - Regarding Shikarpur and the territory of 
Sind, on the right bank of the Indus, the Shah will agree 
to abide by wind ever may be settled as right and proper, 
in conformity with the happy relations of friendship sub¬ 
sisting between the British Government and the Maharaja 
through Captain Wade. 

Article 5,When the Shah shall have established his 
authority in Kabul and Kandfdiar, he will anmialls rend tin* 
Maharaja the following articles, viz. 55 high-bred horses 
of approved colour, and pleasant paces : U Berdan scime- 
tars ; 7 Persian poniards ; 25 good mules ; fruits of various 
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kinds, both dry and fresh ; and Sard as or Musk melons, of 
a sweet and delicate flavour (to be sent throughout the year 
by the way of the Kabul river to Peshawar) ; grapes, 
pomegranates, apples, quinces, almonds, raisins, pistahs or 
c3k striuts, an abundant supply of each ; as well as pieces of 
satin of every colour ; chogas of fur ; kimkhabs wrought 
with gold and silver; and Persian carpets, altogether to 
the number of 101 pieces,—all these articles the Shah will 
continue to send every year to the Maharaja. 

Article 0. —Each party shall address liar other on terms 
of equality. 

Article 7 ; .—Merchants of Afghanistan who may he desir¬ 
ous of trading to Lahore, Amritsar, or any other parts of the 
Maharaja’s possessions, shall not be stopped or molested on 
their way; on the contrary, strict orders shall be issued 
to facilitate their intercourse, and the Maharaja engages to 
observe the same line of conduct, on bis part, in respect to 
traders who may wish to proceed to Afghanistan. 

Article 8.—The Maharaja will yearly send to the Shfih the 
following articles in the way of friendship : 55 pieces of 
shawls ; 25 pieces of muslin; 11 dupattas : 5 pieces of 
kamkhab ; 5 scarfs ; 5 turbans ; 55 loads of Bara, rice 
(peculiar to Peshawar). 

Article 9. -Any of the Maharaja's officers, who may he 
deputed to Afghanistan to purchase horses, or on any other 
business, as well as those who may be sent by the Shfih into 
the Punjab, for the purpose of purchasing piece goods, or 
shawls, &e., to the amount of 11,000 rupees, will be treated 
by both sides with due attention, and every faeility will be 
afforded to them in the execution of their commission. 

Article 10. Whenever the armies of tlu* two States may 
happen to be assembled at the same place, on no account 
shall the slaughter of kino be permitted to take place. 

Art iele II. In t he event of the Shfih taking an auxiliary 
force from the Maharaja, whatever booty may be acquired 
from the Baralo/.ais in jewels, horses, arms, great and small, 
shall hi* equally divided between the t wo contracting parties. 
If the Shfih should succeed in obtaining possession of their 
property, without the assistance of the .Maharaja's troops, 
i he Shfih agrees to send a portion of it by his own agent to 
t he Maharaja in the way of friendship. 

Article 12, An exchange of missions charged with letters 
and presents shall constantly take place between the two 
part ies. 

Article Ml. Should the Maharaja require the aid of any 
of the Shah’s troops in furtherance of the objects contem¬ 
plated by this treaty, the Shah engages to send a force 
commanded by one of his principal ollieers ; in like manner 
the MahurfijS. will furnish the Shfih, when required, with 
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an auxiliary force, composed of Muhammadans, and com¬ 
manded by one of the principal officers, as far as Kabul, in 
furtherance of the objects contemplated by this treaty. 
When the Maharaja may go to Peshawar, the Shall wifi 
depute a Sliahzada to visit him, on which occasions the 
Maharaja will receive and dismiss him with the honour and 
consideration due to his rank and dignity. 

Article 14.—-The friends and enemies of each of the three 
high powers, that is to say. the British and Sikh (h>vemmenis, 
and Shah Shuja-iil-Mulk,'shall be l he friends and enemies of a II. 

Article 15.*—Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk engages, after Uh* 
attainment of his object, io pay without fail to Hie .Maha¬ 
raja the sum of two lacs of rupees, of fhe Nanakshuhi or 
Kaldar currency, calculating from the date on which Ihe 
Sikh troops may be dispatched for the purpose* of reinstating 
his Majesty in Kabul, in consideration of (he .Maharaja 
stationing a force of not loss than 5,000 men, cavalry and 
infantry, of the Muhammadan persuasion, within the limits 
of the Peshawar territory, for the* support, of the* Shfth, and 
to be sent to the aid of his Majesty, whenever the British 
Government, in concert, and counsel with the Maharaja, 
shall deem their aid necessary ; and when any matter of 
great importance may arise* to the* westward, such measures 
will be adopter! with regard to it as may se*e*m expedient and 
proper at the time to the British and Sikh Governments. In 
the event of the Maharaja's requiring the* aid of any of the* 
Shfdfs troops, a deduction shall bo made* from the* subsidy 
proportioned to the period for which such aid may be afforded, 
and the British Government bolds it soil responsible for the 
punctual payment of the above sum annually to the Maharaja, 
so long as the provisions of this treaty arc duly observed. 

Article 10,—Shfih Shuja-ul-Mulk agrees to relinquish for 
himself, his heirs, and successors, all claims of supremacy 
and arrears of tribute over tin* country now held by the 
Amirs of Sind (which will continue to belong to the Amirs 
and their successors in perpetuity), on condition of the 
payment to him by the Amirs of such a sum as may be 
determined under the mediation of the British Government ; 
1,500,000 of rupees of such payment being made over by bint 
to Maharaja Ran jit. Singh, On these payments being com¬ 
pleted, article 4t;h of the treaty of the 12th March 1833 i will 
be considered cancelled, and the customary interchange of 
letters and suitable presents between the Maharaja and Hie 
Amirs of Sind shall be maintained as heretofore. 

Article 17.—When Shah Simja-ul-Muik shall have suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing his authority in Afghanistan, lie shall 
not attack or molest his nephew, (he ruler of Ileral, in the 
possession of the territories now snhjcet to his Government. 

1 .Between Shah Shiijfi and KanjJl Singh. 
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Article 18.—Shall Shuja-iil-Mulk binds himself, his heirs, 
and successors, to refrain from entering into negotiations 
with any foreign State without the knowledge and consent 
of the British and Sikh Governments, and to oppose any 
power having the design to invade the British and Sikh 
territories by force of arms, to the utmost of his ability. 

The three powers, parties to this treaty, namely, the 
British Government, Maharaja Ran jit Singh, and Shfih 
Slmja-ul-Mulk, cordially agree to the foregoing articles. 
There shall he no deviations from them, and in that ease 
the present treaty shall be considered binding for over, and 
this treaty shall come into operation from and after the 
date on which the seals and signatures of the three con¬ 
tracting parties shall have been.affixed thereto. 

Done at Lahore, this 20th day of June, In the year of our 
Lord 18.38, corresponding with the 15th of the month of 
Asarh 1805, era of Bikarrnajit. 

Ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
at Simla, on the 23rd day of July, a. i>. 1888. 

(Signed) * Auckland. 

RanjIt Sinuh. 

SuujA-ul«Mulk. 


APPENDIX XXXI 

INDUS AND SUTLEJ TOLL AGREEMENT OF 1830 


Agreement entered into with the Government of Lahore , regard¬ 
ing the Duties' to he levied on the Transit of Merchandise 
fnj the Rivers Sutlej and Indus, in modification of the 
Supplementanj Articles of the Treat t/ of 1882. (Dated 
101 h May 1880.) 

Ob.jlotions having been urged against the levy of the 
same duty on a boat of a small as on one of a large size, and 
the merchants having solicited that the duties might he 
levied on the maundage, or measurement, of the boats, or 
on the value of the goods, it is therefore agreed, that here¬ 
after the whole duty shall he paid at, one place, and either 
at; Ludhiana, or Kerozepore, or at. Mithankot ; ami that the. 
duly be levied on the merchandise, and not on the boats, as 
follows : — 


Pashmina , , . per 

Opium .... 
Indigo .... 

Dried fruits 

Superior silks, muslins, broad¬ 
cloth, <fec. 

Inferior silks, cottons, chintzes 


maund 10 rupees. 

,, 74 rupeeH, 

24 rupees. 

, I rupee. 

,, ft annas. 

„ 4 annas. 
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On Exports from the Punjab 

Sugar, ghi, oil, drugs, ginger, saffron, 

and cotton . . . per matmd 4 annas. 

Madder .... „ # annas. 

Grain.< - mmm. 

On Imports from Bombay 

All imports whatever . . per nmimd 4 annas. 


APPENDIX XXXII 

INDUS AND SUTLEJ TOLL AGREEMENT OE 1840 

Treaty between the Lahore and British Governments , regarding 
the levy of Transit Duties on Boats navigating the Sutlej 
and Indus . (Dated 27th June 1840.) 

Formerly a treaty was executed by the Right Honour¬ 
able Lord W. Cavendish Bentinek, the Governor-GeitenU of 
India, on the 14th of Pus Sarnbat 1889 (corresponding with 
A. I). 1832), through Colonel, then Captain, Wade, concerning 
the navigation of the Sutlej and the Sind rivers in the 
Khfdsa territory, in eoneurrenee with the wishes of both 
the friendly and allied Governments. Another treaty on tin- 
subject was subsequently executed, through the same otherr, 
in Sarnbat 1891 (corresponding with a. d. IHJIt), fixing a 
duty on every mercantile boat, independent of t be quantity 
of its freight and the nature of its merchandise. A third 
treaty was executed on this subject, in accordance wit It the 
wishes of both Governments, on the arrival of Mr. i h-rk, 
Agent to the Governor-Genera! at the Durbar, in .May 1889, 
adjusting the rate of duties on merchandise according to 
quantity and kind ; and it was also specified that no further 
reduction of those rates should be proposed between the 
two Governments. On the visit of that gentleman fo the 
Khfdsa Durbar at Amritsar, in Jilh Sarnbat 1897 (corre¬ 
sponding with May 1840), the dilficullies ami inconveniences 
which seemed to result to trade under the system proposed 
last year, in consequence of the obstruction to boats for the 
purpose of search, and tint ignorance of traders, and the 
difficulty of adjusting duties according to the different kinds 
of articles freighted in those boats, were all stated ; and that 
gentleman proposed to revise that system, by fWkug a scale 
of duties proportionate to the measurement of boats, and 
not on (he kind of commodities, if this arrangement should 
be approved of by both Governments. Having reported to 
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his Government the circumstance of the case, he now drew 
up a schedule of the rate of duties on the mercantile boats 
navigating the rivers Sind and Sutlej, and forwarded it for 
the consideration of this friendly .Durbar; the Ivhalsa 
Government, therefore, with a due regard to the established 
alliance, having added a. few sentenees in accordance with 
the late treaties, and agreeably to what is already well under¬ 
stood, has signed and sealed the schedule ; and it shall 
never be liable to any contradiction, difference, change, or 
alteration without the concurrence and consent of both 
Governments, in consideration of mutual advantages, upon 
condition it does not interfere with the established custom 
duties at Amritsar, Lahore, and other inland places, or the 
other rivers in the Khfilsa territory. 

Article I. Grain, wood, limestone, will be free from duty. 
Article 2.- —With exception of tin* above, every commodity 
to pay duty according to the measurement of the boat. 

Article ILDuty on a boat not exceeding 50 maunds of 
freight proceeding from the foot of the Hills, Hu par, or 
Ludhiana to Mithankot or Rojhan, or from Itojhan or 
Mithankot to the foot of the Hills, liupar, or Ludhiana, will 
be 50 rupees ; viz. 

From the foot of the Dills to Ferozepore, or hack 20 rupees. 
From Ferozepore to Bahawnlpur, or back . 15 ,, 

From Hahawalpur to Mithankot or Itojhan, 

or buck . . . . * . 15 „ 

The whole trip, up or down 50 rupees. 

Duty on a boat above 250 maunds, but not exeeedmg 
500 maunds ; from tin* foot of the Dills, Hu par, or Ludhiana 
to Mithankot or Hojhfm, or from Hojhfin or Mithankot to 
the foot of the Dills, Rupar, or Ludhiana, wilt he 100 rupees, 

viz. 

From the foot of I he Dills to Ferozepore or back 40 rupees. 
From Ferozepore to Hahawalpur or hack . 20 ,, 

From Hahawalpur to Mithankot or Rojhan, or 

hack ....... 20 „ 

The whole trip, up or down 100 „ 

Duty on all boats above 500 matmds will be 150' rupees, 

visa. 

From the loot of the Hills to Ferozepore, or 

back ....... 00 rupees. 

From Ferozepore to Hahawalpur, or back . 45 ,, 

From Hahawalpur to Mithankot or Rojhan, 

or back * ♦ » . * , 45 „ 


The whole trip, up or down 150 rupees* 
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Article 4.—Boats to be classed 1, 2, or 3, and the same to 
be written on the boat, and every boat to be registered. 

Article 5.—'These duties on merchandise frequenting the 
Sutlej and Sind are not to interfere with the duties on the 
banks of other rivers, or with the established inland custom¬ 
houses throughout the Khalsa territory, which will remain 
on their usual footing. 

Dated 13th Asar Sambat 1897, corresponding with 
27th June 1840. 
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DECLARATION OF WAR OF 1845 

Proclamation by the Governor-General of India* 

(‘amp, Lnshkari Khan ki Sarai, 
December 13th, 1815. 

Thk British Government has ever been on terms of friend¬ 
ship with that of the Punjab. 

In the year 1809, a treaty of amity and concord was 
concluded between the British Government and the late 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the conditions of which have always 
been faithfully observed by the British Government, and 
were scrupulously fulfilled by the late Maharaja. 

The same friendly relations hove been maintained with 
the successors of Maharaja Hanjit Singh by the British 
Government up to the present time. 

Since the death of the late Maharaja Sher Singh, the 
disorganized state of the Lahore Government has made it 
incumbent on the Governor-General in Council to adopt 
precautionary measures for the protection of the British 
frontier : the nature of these measures, and the cause of 
their adoption, were, at the time, fully explained to the 
Lahore Durbar. 

Notwithstanding the disorganized state of the Lahore 
Government (hiring the last two years, and many most 
unfriendly proceedings on the part of I he* Durbar, the 
Governor-General in Council has continued to evince his 
desire to maintain the relations of amity and concord which 
had so long existed between the two State's, for the mutual 
interests and happiness of both. He has shown, on every 
occasion, the utmost forbearance, from consideration to the 
helpless state of the infant Maharaja Daltp Singh, whom 
the British Government had recognized as the successor to 
the lute Maharaja Sher Singh. 

The Governor-General in Conned si nee rely dedred to see 
a strong Sikh Government re-established in tin* Punjab, tibia 
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to control its army, and to protect its subjects; lie bad not, 
up to the present moment, abandoned the hope of seeing 
that important object effected by the patriotic efforts of 
the Chief's and people of that country. 

The Sikh army recently marched from Lahore towards 
the British frontier, as it was alleged, by the orders of the 
Durbar, for the purpose of invading the British territory. 

The Govemor-GeneraFs agent, by direction of the Gover¬ 
nor-General, demanded an explanation of this movement, 
and no reply being returned within a reasonable time, the 
demand was repeated. The Governor-General, unwilling to 
believe in the hostile intentions of the Sikh Government, to 
which no provocation had been given, refrained from taking 
any measures which might have a tendency to embarrass 
the Government of the Maharaja, or to induce collision 
between the two States. 

When no reply was given to the repeated demand for ex¬ 
planation, while active military preparations were continued 
at Lahore, the Governor-General considered it necessary to 
order the advance of troops towards the frontier, to reinforce 
the frontier posts. 

The Sikh army lias now, without a shadow of pro vocation, 
invaded the British territories. 

The Governor-General must therefore take measures for 
effectually protecting the British provinces, for vindicating 
the authority of the British Government, and for punishing 
the violators of treaties and the disturbers of the public 
peace. 

The Governor-General hereby declares the possessions of 
Maharaja Dalip Singh, on the' left or British bank of the 
Sutlej, confiscated and annexed to the British territories. 

The Governor-Genera! will respect the existing rights of 
all Jagirdars, Zanundars, and tenants in the said posses¬ 
sions, who, by the course they now pursue, evince their 
fidelity to the British Government. 

The Governor-General hereby calls upon all the Chiefs 
and Sardars in the protected territories to co-operate cordially 
with the British Government for the punishment of the 
common enemy, and for the maintenance of order in these 
States. Those of the Chiefs who show alacrity and fidelity 
in the discharge of this duty, which they owe to the pro¬ 
tecting power, will find their interests promoted thereby ; 
and those who take a contrary course will be treated m 
enemies to the British Government, and will be punished 
accordingly. 

The inhabitants of all the territories on the left bank of 
the Sutlej are hereby directed to abide peaceably in their 
respective villages, where they will receive efficient pro¬ 
tection by the British Government, All parties of men 
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found in armed bands, who can give no satisfactory account, 
of their proceedings, will be treated as disturbers of toe 
public peace. « , . 

All subjects of the British Government, and those who 
possess estates on both sides the river Sutlej, who, by their 
faithful adherence to the British Government, may be liable 
to sustain loss, shall be indemnified and secured in all their 
just rights and privileges. 

On the other hand, all subjects of the British Government 
who shall continue in the service of the Lahore State, and 
who disobey the proclamation by not immediately returning 
to their allegiance, will be liable to have their property on 
this side the Sutlej confiscated, and themselves declared to 
be aliens and enemies of the British Government. 


APPENDIX XXXIV 

FIRST TREATY WITH LAHORE OP iBW 

Treaty between the British Government and the Stale iff 
Lahore , concluded at Lahore , on March 9///, 18 HL 

Whereas the treaty of amity and concord, which was 
concluded between the British ’Government and the late 
Maharaja Ranjlt Singh, the ruler of Lahore, in 1809, was 
broken by the unprovoked aggression on the British provinces 
of the Sikh army, in December last, : And whereas, on that 
occasion, by the proclamation dated the 13th of December, 
the territories then in the occupation of the Maharaja of 
Lahore, on the left or British bank of the river Sutlej, were 
confiscated and annexed to the; British provinces ; and, 
since that time, hostile operations have been prosecuted by 
the two Governments, the one against the other, which have 
resulted in the occupation of Lahore by the British troop,*) ; 
And whereas it has been determined that, upon certain 
conditions, peace shall be re-established between the two 
Governments, the following treaty of peace between the 
Honourable English East India Company, and Maharaja 
Dallp Singh Bahadur, and his children, heirs, and successors, 
has been concluded, on the purl of the I lonoumble Company, 
by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet-Major Henry Mont- 
gornery Lawrence, by virtue of full powers to that effect 
vested’in them by the Right I lonourable Sir I lenry 1 lardinge, 
GAUL, one of Her Britannic Majesty’s most Honourable 
Privy Council, Governor-General, appointed by the Honour* 
ablts'Company to direct and control all their affairs in the 
East Indies ; and, on the part of his Highlit ss the Maharaja 
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Dallp Singh, by Bhai Ram Singh, Raja Lai Singh, Sardar 
Tej Singh, Sardar Chat tar Singh Atariwala, Sardar Ranjor 
Singh Majithia, Dlwfm Dina Nath, and Fakir Nur-ud-dln, 
vested with full powers and authority on the part of his 
Highness. 

Article 1.—There shall he perpetual peace and friendship 
between the British Government, on the one part, and 
Maharaja Dallp Singh, his heirs and successors, on the 
other. 

Article 2.-—The Maharaja of Lahore renounces for him¬ 
self, his heirs and successors, all claim to, or connexion 
with, the territories lying to the south of the river Sutlej, 
and engages never to have any concern with those territories, 
or the inhabitants thereof. 

Article 8.—The Maharaja cedes to the Honourable Com¬ 
pany, in perpetual sovereignty, all his forts, territories, and 
rights, in the Doah, or country, hill and plain, situate be¬ 
tween the rivers Reas and Sutlej. 

Article 4,-—The British Government having demanded 
from the Lahore State, as indemnification for the expenses 
of the war, in addition to the cession of territory described 
in Article 8, payment of one and a half erores of rupees ; 
and the Lahore Government being unable to pay the whole 
of this sum at this time, or to give security satisfactory to 
the British Government for its eventual payment ; * the 
Maharaja cedes to the Honourable Company, *in perpetual 
sovereignty, as equivalent for one erore of rupees, all his 
forts, territories, rights, and interests, in the hill countries 
which are situate between the rivers Reas and Indus, in¬ 
cluding the provinces of Kashmir and Hazara. 

Article 5. The Maharaja will pay to the British Govern¬ 
ment the sum of fifty lacs of rupees, on or before the ratifica¬ 
tion of this treaty. 

Article 6. The Maharaja engages f.o disband the mutinous 
troops of the Lahore army, taking from them their arms ; 
and his Highness agrees to reorganize the regular, or Ain, 
regiments of infantry, upon the system, and according to 
the regulations as to pay and allowances, observed in the 
time of the late Maharaja Kanjlt Singh. The Maharaja 
further engages to pay up all arrears to the soldiers that are 
discharged under the provisions of this article. 

Art icle 7.~ The regular army of the Lahore State shall 
henceforth he limited to 25 battalions of infantry, consisting 
of 800 bayonets each, with 12,000 cavalry : this number at 
no time to be exceeded without the concurrence of the British 
Government. Should it be necessary at any time, for any 
special cause, that this force should be increased, the cause 
shall be fully explained to the British Government ; and, 
when the special necessity shall have passed, the regular 
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troops shall be again reduced to the standard specified in 
the former clause of this article. 

Article 8.—The Maharaja will surrender to the British 
Government all the guns, thirty-six in number, which have 
been pointed against the British troops, and which, having 
been placed on the right bank of the river Sutlej, were not 
captured at the battle of Sobraon. 

Article 9.—The control of the rivers Beils and Sutlej, 
with the continuations of the lat ter river, commonly called 
the Ghara and Panjnad, to the confluence of the Indus at 
Mithankot, and the control of the Indus from Mithunkot 
to the borders of Baluchistan, shall, in respect to tolls and 
ferries, rest with the British Government. The provisions 
of this article shall not interfere with the passage of boats 
belonging to the Lahore Government on the said rivers, for 
the purposes of trallie, or the conveyance of passengers up 
and down their course. Regarding the ferries between the* 
two countries respectively, at the several ghats of the said 
rivers, it is agreed that the British Government, after 
defraying all the expenses of management and establish¬ 
ments, shall account to the Lahore Government for one-half 
of the net profits of the ferry collections. The provisions of 
this article have no reference to the ferries on f iml part oft he 
river Sutlej which forms the boundary of Bahawalpur and 
Lahore res]>eetively. 

Article 30. -If the British Government should, at any 
time, desire to pass troops through the territories of his 
Highness the Maharaja for the pro! eel inn of t he Brit ish 
territories, or those of their allies, the British troops shall, 
on such special occasions, due notice being given, be allowed 
to pass through the Lahore territories. In such ease, the 
otlieers of the Lahore Slate will afford facilities in pm\ iding 
supplies and boats for the passage of rivers ; and the British 
Government will pay the full price of all such provisions 
and boats, and will make fair compensation for all private 
property that may be endamaged. The Brit ish Government 
will moreover observe all due consideration to the religious 
feelings of the inhabitants of those tracts through whieh the 
army may pass. 

Article 11.—The Maharaja engages never to take* or 

retain, in Ids service, any British subject, nor the subject of 
any European or American Slate, without the consent of 
the British Government. 

Article 12. In consideration of the services rendered by 
Rajtl Gulab Singh of Jammfi to the Lahore State, towards 
procuring the restoration of the relations of amity between 
the Lahore and British Governments, the Mnhftrftjft hereby 
agrees to recognize^ the independent sovereignty of Hnjil 
Gulab Singh, in such territories and districts in the hills as 
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FIRST TREATY OF 1840 

may be made over to the said Raja Gulab Singh by separate 

the lt in tW f“ . ,un *® df a,Ml the British Government, 
fi 1 im;vJ < ’ X ' U< ei - K:IL,,s tliereof, which may have been in 
tv e !?, it possession since the time of the late Maharaja 
a, \ d tile Britfeij Government, in consideration 
°I thc gooti conduct ot Raja Gulab Singh, also agrees to 
recognize his independence in such territories, and to admit 
(™TmrM| |,m ' ( gl:S 0l ' l sc P ttrate trcat y with the British 

Article 18.—In the event of any dispute or difference 
arising between the Lahore State and Raja Gul&b Singlg 
rov^menf 1 * p*®* 1 * 1 to thc arbitration of the British 
to abide 15 and by lts deelsion the Maharaja engages 

Article 14.-—The limits of the Lahore territories shall not 

a Ji y ;,,ae ’ c:ilun 8< :d > without the concurrence of the 
British Government. 

Article 15. The British Government will not exercise any 
mterleronoe in the internal administration of the Lahore 
. l .i ’ ,>•',■ V‘ S, wlscs or questions which may be referred 
to tlie British Government, the Governor-General will give 
tlie aid ol ins advice and good oiliees for the furtherance 
oi the interests ol the Lahore (lOveminent 

Article M>. I’he subjects of cither State shall, on visiting 
the territories ot the other, he on the footing of the subjects 
oi'the most favoured nation. 

This treaty, consisting of sixteen articles, has been this 
day settled by hroderiek Currie, Ksq., and Brevet-Major 
Henry Montgomery Lawrence, aiding under the directions 
ol the Bight Honourable Kir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., 
Govcrnoi-General, on t he (>art. of tlie British Government, ; 
and by Bhai Ham Singh, Hfya Lai Singh, Sardar Tej Singh, 
Samar ( hall,ar Singh Atanwala, Sardar lianjor Singh 
Majitma, DiwaimlHna Nath, and Fakir Nur-ud*dln, on, the 
pari ot the Maharaja Dallp Singh ; and the said treaty has 
been this day ratified by the seal of the Right Honourable 
Sir I hairy Hardinge, CLUJL, Governor-General, and by 
that of his Highness Maharaja DfdTp Singh. 

Done at Lahore, this 0th day of March, in tlie year of 
our Lord 1840, corresponding with the 10th day of JUabi-ui- 
awal 1202, Ifijrl, and ratified on the same day. 


D d 
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APPENDIX XXXV 

SUPPLEMENTARY ARTICLES TO FIRST TRK \TY WITH 

LAHORE O'F iKh'i 

Articles of Agreement concluded between the British (iuvennnent 
and the Lahore Durbar , on the. Wth if March \*U>, . 

Whkkkas the Lahore Government has solicited the 
Governor-General to leave a British Iona* at Lahore, for 
the protection of* the Maharaja's person and of the capital, 
till the reorganization of the Lahore arm), according to 
the provisions of Article (> of the treaty ot Lahore, dated 
the 9th instant: And whereas the (mvernoM h-neral has, 
on certain conditions, (Consented to the measure : And 
whereas it is expedient Hint certain matters concerning the 
territories ceded by Artieles R and I of the aforesaid treaty 
should be specifically determined ; the following eight 
articles of agreement have this day been concluded between 
the afore-mentioned eontraeting parties. 

Article 1* - The British Government shall leave at Lahore, 
till the close of the eurrent year, a. n, IK Hi, sneh foree as 
shall seem to the (iovi'mor-hl'nrral adequate for the purpose 
of protecting the person of I la* Maharaja, and tie* inhabi¬ 
tants of the city of Lahore, during the reorganization of the 
Sikh army, in accordance with the provisions of Article il 
of the treaty of Lahore ; that force to be withdrawn at an> 
convenient time before the expiration of the sear, if tin* 
object, to be fulfilled shall, in the opinion of the Durbar, 
have been obtained ; but the force shall not be detained at 
Lahore beyond the expiration of the current year. 

Article 2. The Lahore Government agrees that the force 
left at Lahore, for the purpose speckled in the foregoing 
article, shall be placed in full possession of 1 he fort and tle¬ 
nity of Lahore, and that the Lahore troops shall he removed 
from within the city. The Lahore, Government engages to 
furnish convenient quarters for the olheers and men of I hr 
said foree, and to pay to the British Government all the 
extra expenses, in regard to the said foree, winch may he 
incurred by the British Government, in consequence of! heir 
troops being employed away from their own cantonment * 
and in a foreign territory. 

Article lb The Lahore Government engages to «ppl> 

itself immediately and earnestly to the reorganization of it - 
army, according to the prescribed conditions, and to emu 
rnunieate fully with tlie British nutImrilies left at Lahore, 
as to tin* progress of such reorganization, and a. to the 
location of (he troops. 
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Article 4.—If the Lahore Government fails in the perfor¬ 
mance of the conditions of the foregoing article, the British 
Government shall be at liberty to withdraw the force from 
Lahore, at any time before the expiration of the period 
specified in Article 1. 

Article 5.—-The British Government agrees to respect the 
bona fide rights oft hose Jaglrdars within the territories 
ceded by Articles 3 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, dated 

i w *?° w ? re attached to the families of the late 

Maharaja Ranjrt Singh, Kharak Singh, and Sher Singh ; 
and the British Government will maintain those Jagirdars 
m their bona fide possessions, during their lives. 

Article 6.—The Lahore Government shall receive the 
assistance of the British local authorities in recovering the 
arrears of revenue justly due to the Lahore Government 
trom their Kardars and managers in the territories ceded 
by the provisions of Articles 3 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, 
to the close of the Kharlf harvest of the current year, viz, 
1902, of the Sambat Bikarmajit. 

Article 7.—The Lahore Government shall be at liberty 
to reniove from the forts in the territories specified in the 
loregoing article, all treasure and state property, with the 
exception of guns. Should, however, the British Govern- 
ment desire to retain any part of the said property, they 
shall be at liberty to do so, paying for the same at a fair 
valuation ; and the British officers shall give their assistance 
to the Lahore Government, in disposing on the spot of such 
part of the aforesaid property as the Lahore Government 
may not wish to remove, and the British officers may not 
desire to retain. 

Article 8.—Commissioners shall be immediately appointed 
by the two Governments, to settle and lay down the boun¬ 
dary between the two States, as defined by Article 4 of the 
treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March 1846. 


APPENDIX XXXVI 

TREATY WITH GULlB SINGH GE 1846 

Treaty behveen the British Government and Mahardjd Guldb 
Singh , concluded at Amritsar, on 16 th March 1846. 

Treaty between the British Government on the one part, 
and Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu on the other, con¬ 
cluded, on the part of the British Government, by Frederick 
Currie, Esq., and Brevet-Major Henry Montgomery Law¬ 
rence, acting under the orders of the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.R., one of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
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most Honourable Privy Council, Govemor-Oonomi. appoin- 
twl by the Honourable Company to <!ircct. ami control all 
their "affairs in the East, Indies, awl by Maharaja Guliib 

Hindi in person. „ s 

Article 1.—The British Government transfers and tnnkeH 
over, for ever, in independent possesMon, In Maharaja 
Gulab Singh* and the heirs male of his body, all t he hilly or 
mountainous country, with its dependencies, situated to 
the eastward of the river Indus, and westward of the river 
Ravi, including Chamba and excluding Lfdml, being part of 
the territory ceded to the British Government by the Lahore 
State, at icon ling to the provisions of Article 1 of tin* treaty 
of Lahore, dated hth March lb ML 

Article 2. The eastern boundary of the tract transferred 
by the foregoing article to Mahitritju Guiah Singh shall be 
laid down by commissioners appointed In* the British 
Government and Maharaja Guliib Singh tvypreti\ely» for 
that purpose* and shall hr defined in u separate engagement, 
after survey, , 

Article IL In consideration of the transfer made to bun 
an id his heirs by the provisions of the foregoing articles, 
Mahtlrajh Gulab Singh will pay to the British Government 
the sum of seventy dive lues of rupees ( Xaimkshaldh fifty 
lues to he paid on ratification of this treaty . nnd twenty-five 
taes on or before the 1st of October of the current year* 
A. !>. 1840. 

Article G The* limits of the territories of Maharaja Giiliib 
Singh shall not be at any time changed without the con¬ 
currence of the British Government* t 

Article 5, Mnhftritj& Gulhb Singh will refer to the arbi¬ 
tration of the British Government any disputes or ijuedlottt* 
that may urine between himself and the Government of 
Lahore, or any other neighbouring State, and will abide by 
the decision of the British Government, 

Article 0 . Miihiirhja Gulab Singh engages for himself mid 
heirs* to join* with the whole of bin military force, the British 
troopH, win n employed within the hills* or in tlir territories 
adjoining bin poKWCHtfions. 

Article 7. Muhfirfijfi Guliib Singh engages never to take, 
or retain* in IiIk nervier any British subject, nor the subject 
of any Kuropean or Amerieun Slide, w it hold the eomrttf of 

{he British Government. 

Article H* Mnhiimjh Guliib Singh engager hi rrsfrei, hi 
regard to the territory transferred to him, the provisions of 
Artieicn 5* 0, and ?/of the separate engagement between 

the British Government and the Luliorr Durbar, dated 
Ilth March 1840. 

Article ih The British Governin' nf will give itw aid to 
Maharfua Golub Singh, in protect tug his territories from 
external enemas. 
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Article 10.—Maharaja Gulab Singh acknowledged the 
supremacy of the British Government, and will, in tokeiLof 
such supremacy, present annually to the British Government r 
one horse, twelve perfect shawl goats of approved breed (six 1 
male and six female), and three pairs of Kashmir shawls. 

This treaty, consisting of ten articles, has been this day 
settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet-Major Henry 
Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions of the 
Right Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., Governor- 
General,^ on the part of the British Government, and by 
Maharaja Gulab Singh in person ; and the said treaty has 
been this day ratified by the seal of the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., Governor-General. 

Done at Amritsar, this 16th day of March, in the year of 
our Lord 1846, corresponding with the 17th day of Rabl-ul- 
awwal, 1262, HijrL 


APPENDIX XXXVII 

SECOND TREATY WITH LAHORE OF 384.6 

Foreign Department, Camp, Bhyrowal Ghat, on the 
left Bank of the Reas, the 22nd December 1846. 

Tine late Governor of Kashmir, on the part of the Lahore 
State, Shaikh Imam-iid-din, having resisted by force of arms 
the occupation of the province of Kashmir by Maharilja 
Gulab Singh, the Lahore Government was called upon to 
coerce their subject;, and to make over the province to the 
representative of the British Government, in fulfilment of 
the conditions of the treaty of Lahore, dated 6th March 
1846. 

A British force was employed to support and aid, if neces¬ 
sary, the combined forces of the Lahore State and Mah&rSji, 
Gulab Singh in the above operations. 

Shaikh Inmm-ud-dln intimated to the British Government 
that, he was acting under orders received from the Lahore 
Durbar in the course he was pursuing ; and stated that the 
insurrection had been instigated by written instructions 
received by him from the Wa7.Tr Raja LSI Singh. 

Shaikh Imam-ud-dln surrendered to the British agent on 
a guarantee from that; officer, that if the Shaikh could, as he 
asserted, prove that his acts were in accordance with his 
instructions, and that the opposition was instigated by the 
Lahore minister, the Durbar should not be permitted to 
inflict upon him, either in his person or his properly, any 
penalty on account of his conduct on this occasion. The 
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British agent pledged his Government to a full and impartial 

investigation of the matter. 

A public inquiry was ins( ituted into the lay is adduced by 
Shaikh Imiim-iid-dm, and it was fully established Hud. Raja 
Lai Singh did secretly instigate the Shaikh to oppose the 
occupation by Maharaja Gulfih Singh of tie* province of 
Kashmir. 

The Governor-General immediately demanded that the 
Ministers and Chiefs of the Lahore State should depose and 
exile to the British provinces the Wazlr Raja Lfd Singly 

IBs I .on 1 ship consented to accept the deposition of Raja 
Lfd Singh as an atonement for the attempt to infringe th<* 
treaty by the secret intrigues and machinations of the Wazlr. 

I t was not proved that l he other members of I he Durbar had 
cognizance of the WazICs proceedings; and the conduct of 
the Sardars, and of the Sikh army in the lute operate ms 
for quelling the Kashmir insurrection, and removing the 
obstacles to the fulfilment of the treaty, proved that the 
criminality of the Wazlr was not participated in by the Sikh 
nation. 

The Ministers and Chiefs unanimously decreed, and 
curried into immediate effect, the deposition of the Wazlr, 

After a few days' deliberations, relative to the means of 
forming a government at. Lahore, the remaining members 
of the Durbar, in concert with all tin* Sardars and Chiefs of 
the State, solicited flu* interference and aid of the British 
Government for the maintenance of an adminiM rat ion, and 
But protection of the Maharaja Dallp Singh during the 
minority of his Highness. 

This solicitation by the Durbar and Chiefs has led to the 
temporary modification of the relations between the British 
Government and that of Lahore, established by the treaty of 
the 0th March of the present year. 

The terms and conditions of this modification are set 
forth in the following nrlieles of agreement. 


Articles of Agreement concluded between the British (loremou nt 
and the Lahore Durbar on UMh December IN Mb 

Whereas the Lahore Durbar and the principal Chiefs and 
Sardars of the State have, in express terms, eomnmnieuted 
to the British Government their anxious desire that the 
Governor-General should give his aid and his assistance to 
maintain the administration of the Lahore State during the 
minority of Mnhnriljii Dallp Singh, ami have deelnreo this 
measure to be indispensable for the mainfemmee of the 
government: And whereas the Governor*!Jenern! has, under 
certain conditions, consented to give Ha* aid and assistance 
solicited, the following articles of agreement, in modiliration 
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of the articles of agreement executed at Lahore on the 11th 
March last, have been concluded, on the part of the British 
Government, by Frederick Currie, Esq., Secretary to the 
Government of India, and Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Mont¬ 
gomery Lawrence, C.B., Agent to the Governor-General, 
North-West Frontier, by virtue of full powers to that effect 
vested in them by the Right Honourable Viscount Hardingc, 
G.C.B., Governor-General, and on the part of his Highness 
Maharaja Dallp Singh, by Sardar Tej Singh, Sardar Sher 
Singh, JDiwan Dina Nath, Fakir Nur-ud-dm, Rax Kish an 
Chand, Sardar Ranjor Singh Majitliia, Sardar Atar Singh 
Kaliwala, Bhai Nidhan Singh, Sardar Khan Singh Mapthia, 
Sardar Sliamsher Singh, Sardar Lai Singh Muraria, Sardar 
Keliar Singh Sindhiahwala, Sardar Arjun Singh Rangran- 
glia, acting with the unanimous consent and concurrence oi 
the Chiefs and Sardars of the State assembled at Lahore, 

Article 1.—All and every part of the treaty of peace 
between the British Government and the State^ of Lahore, 
bearing date the 9 th day of March 1846, except in so far as 
it may be temporarily modified in respect to clause 15 of the 
said treaty by this engagement, shall remain binding upon 
the two Governments. 

Article 2.—A Bri fcish officer, with an efficient establishment 
of assistants, shall be appointed by the Governor-General.to 
remain at Lahore, which ollieer shall have full authority 
to direct and control all matters in every department of the 
State, „ „, . - ,. 

Article 3.—Every attention shall fie paid, m conducting 
the administration,* to the feelings of the people, to preserv¬ 
ing the national institutions and customs, and to maintain 
the hist rights of all classes. _ . . 

Article 4.—Changes in the mode and details of. admini¬ 
stration shall not be made, except when found necessary 
for effecting the objects set forth in the foregoing clause, 
and for securing the just dues of the Lahore Government. 
These details shall be conducted by native officers as at 
present, who shall be appointed and superintended by 
a Council of Regency, composed of leading Chiefs and 
Sardars, acting under the control and guidance oi the 
British Resident. . 

Article 5.—'The following persons shall m the first instance 
constitute the Council of Regency, viz., Sardar Tej Singh* 
Sardar Sher Singh Atariwala, DTwan Dina Nath, I^akir 
N0r-ud-dln, Sardar Ranjor Singh Majitliia, Bhai Nidhan 
Singh, Sardar Attar Singh Kaliwala, Sardar Sliamsher Singh 
Sindhianwala ; and no change shall be made m the persons 
thus nominated, without the consent oi the British Resident, 
, acting under the orders of the Governor-General. 

Article 6.---The administration of the country shall he 
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conducted by this Council of Regency in such manner as 
may be determined on by themselves'in consultation with 
the British Resident, who* shall have full authority to direct 
and control the duties of every department. 

Article 7.—A British force, of such strength and numbers 
and in Such positions, as the Governor-General may think 
fit, shall remain at Lahore for the protection of the Me ha raja, 
and the preservation of the peace of the country. 

Article 8.—The Governor-General shall lx* at liberty to 
occupy with British soldiers any fort or military post hi the 
Lahore territories, the oeeupat ion of which may be deemed 
necessary by the British Government for the security of fix* 
capital, or for maintaining the peace of the country. 

Article 0.—The Lahore State shall pay to the British 
Government twenty-t wo Iaes of new Nanakslmhi rupees of 
full tale and weight per annum, for the maintenance of this 
force, and to meet the expenses incurred by the British 
Government: such sum to be paid by two instalments, or 
18 lacs and 20,000 in May or Juno, and K lacs and 80,000 in 
November or December of each year. 

Article 10. Inasmuch as it is fitting that, her Highness the 
Maharani, the mot her of Maharaja I )al?p Singh., should have 
a proper provision made for the’maintenance of herself and 
dependents, the sum of I lae and *>0,000 rupees shall be set 
apart annually for that purpose, and shall be at her High¬ 
ness’s disposal. 

Article 11.—The provisions of this engagement shall have 
effect during the minority of his Highness Mitltfmljfi Dalfp 
Singh, and shall ecuse and terminate on his Highness attain¬ 
ing the full age ofJIO years, or on the Mb September of the 
year 1854; but it shall be competent to the Governor- 
General to cause the arrangement to cense, at any period 
prior to the coming of age of his Highness, at which the 
Governor-General and the Lahore Durbar may be satisfied 
that the interposition of the British Government is no 
longer necessary for maintaining the government of Ids 
Highness the MahfmljfL 

This agreement, consisting of eleven articles, was settled 
and executed at Lahore, by the officers and Chiefs and 
Sardars above named, on the 10th day of December HUT 

\ u ?x 
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APPENDIX XXXVIII 

REVENUES OF THE PUNJAB, AS ESTIMATED IN 1844 


TRIBUTARY STATES 

RujH'l’S. Rupees. 

Bilaspur. Tribute, 10,000. Under Laima 

Singh.. 70,000 

Ruket. Tribute, 25,000. Under Laima 

• Singh. 70,000 

Ohamba. Not known. Under Gulab Singh 2,00,000 

Raj ami. Not known. "Under Gulab Singh 1,00,000 

Ladakh. Tribute, 42,000. Under Gulab 

Singh ...... 1,00,000 

lakardu. Tribute, 7,000. Under Gulab 

Singh. 25,000 

.—— - 5,65,000 

^ Note.—A ll of these States, excepting 
Bilaspur, may be regarded rather as farms 
held by the Chiefs than as tributary princi¬ 
palities ; and, ordinarily, all the resources 
of the Chiefs being at the disposal of the 
government representative, the probable 
revenues have therefore been entered in 
full, instead of the mere pecuniary payment. 


LAND REVENUE 
Farms . 


Mandi, Farm with the Raja of Mandi, who 
was allowed one lac out of the four for 
his expenses ..... 4,00,000 

Kullu. The members of the family had 

pensions. . 1,20,000 

Jaswan. Tho family had a Jagir . . 1,25,000 

FC&ngra. The family bad a Jaglr, not in¬ 
cluded in the farm .... 6,00,000 

Kutlahar, The family had a J&glr . . 25,000 

Siba. The family may almost be regarded 
as J&glrdars for the whole estatethey 
served with horse . 20,000 

Nurpur. Tho family had a Jaglr . . 5,00,000 

Harlpur. The family had a Jaglr . . 1,00,000 

Datarpur. The family had a Jaglr . . 50,000 

Katlah. Tho family had a Jaglr . . 1 20,000 


Note.— The above wore all under Lahna 
Singh Majithia. 1 
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Land Revenue —Farms ( continued ) 


Ru jicrs. 


Rupees. 


Bisohli. Family at large: was bold by 
Raja JELIra Singh .... 
Kashmir. Shaikh Ghulam Muhl-nd-din : 

Contract , , . 21,00,000 

Troops . . 5,00,000 

Assignments . 4,00,000 


r 


Chaeh-Hazara 
and Pakhli -I 
Dhamtaur. 




Muzaffarabad, &c. (Under Kashmir.) The 
Muzaffarabad Chief a Jaglrdar . 

Raja Gulab Singh. Tlx; 
Gandghar and Tania til i 
Chiefs have Jaglrs ; but j* 
they are almost indepen- 
l dent freebooters / 

Rawalpindi. Blwan Hakim Rai 
Hasan Abdal, CDIwiin Mill Raj: he) 
Khatir, and • lately held Chatch -Hazara 
Ghipi. also 

’• 

Peshawar, Sardar Tej Singh, The Barak- 
zais have Jagtrs . 

Tank-Bannu. Blwan Daulat Rai. The 
Chief fled ; his brother a .High* . 

Bora Ismail Khan. Blwan Daulat Rai. 
Chief a .Tagir .... * 

Multan, Bera Ghazi ) - <. .. 

Khan, Mankora. { Dnwm bwan Mai . 

Contract . . 30,00,000 

Troops . . 7,00,000 

Assignments, &<;. 2,00,000 


Ramnagar, <fce. Blwan Sawan Mai . 
Mitta Tuwana. The late I)hian Singh 
Bhera Khushab. Raja Gulab Singh. 
Bind Baclan Khan. Raja Gulab Singh 
Cujrat. Raja Gulab Singh 
Wazirabad, &e. The late Suehet Singh 
Sialkot. Raja Gulab Singh 
Jullundur Doab. Shaikh Imam-ud-dln 
Shekhupura, &o. Shaikh Imam-ud-dln 
Cis-Sutlej farms .... 
Miscellaneous farms in the Punjab . 


75,000 


30,00,000 

1 , 00,000 


1,50,000 


1,00,000 

1,00,000 


1 , 00,000 


10,00,000 

2,50,000 

4,50,000 


45,00,000 
3,00,000 
1,00,000 
1,00,000 I 

50,000 I 

3 , 00,000 
0,00,000 
50,000 
' 22,00,000 
1 2,50,000 I 

! 0,50,000 

1 15,00,000 

■ - - | 1 , 70 , 85,000 
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Land Revenue (continued) 


Bu pees. 


Religious Grants. 

Held by 4 SodhiH ’ . 

Held by 4 Bedis’. 

Miscellaneous ; viz. Akalis, Fakirs, Brah¬ 
mans, and the lands attached to Amrit¬ 
sar, &C5. &C. 


5,00,000 

4,00,000 

11,00,000 


Ilill Jdgirs of the Jammu Rdf as. 
desrota, &e. Mira Singh. The Chief a Jagli* 
Fader, and other dis- / c ,. , 

triotH of Chamba. ( CfUl “ b Sm K h •• 
Bhadarwa. Gulab Singh (in JagTr with 
undo of Chamba Raja) . 

M'ankot. The late Suchct Singh. Family 
a JagTr 

Bhaddu. The late Suchct Singh. Family 
a JagTr ...... 

Bandrnlta. The late Suchct Singh. Family 
a JagTr ...... 


Chaniiu (Ham- j Gulab Singh. Family a 
nagar). ) JagTr . . ' . 

/lainmu and } Gulab Singh. Family mostly 
Biasi. \ refugees . 

Samba. This late Suchct Singh. Family 
extinct or lied ..... 
Kmhtwiir. Gtililb Singh. Family refugees 
Akhnur, including \ ^ 

(1m kkuna, with ( G ulftb Singh. Fa mi ly a 
Kesri Singh's j JagTr 
family. j 

Bhimbar. The. late Dhian Singh. Some 
mem hern of family Jngira; otbcrH 


refugees ...... 

The Chibh-Bhau tribes. The late Dhian 
Singh. Family JagTrs 
Kotli. The late Dhian Singh. Family.blgfrs 
Sunach. The late Dhian Singh. Family 
perhaps refugees .... 

Dangli, Khanpur, &c. Gulab Singh. Some 
members of family Jiiglrs; others 
prisoners ; others refugees 


1,25,000 I 

1,00,000 j 

50,000 1 
50,000 1 

50,000 i 

1 

1,25,000 ( 

50,000 I 

I 

4 , 00,000 ! 

i 

40,000 

1,50,000 

50,000 

1,50,000 

1,00,000 

50,000 

70,000 

1 . 00,000 


Jdgirs, 

Various Jagtrs held by the Jammu Rajas 

(in the plains) „ .... 0,00,000 

The K&ngra Rajas (Ranbir/lhand, &c.) . 1,00,000 


Rupees. 


20,00,000 


16,20,000 
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Land Revenue —Jagim (emiHuned). 

Itn/His. 

Hu 

Sardar Lahna Singh Majithia , 

HI 


Sardar Nihal Singh Ahluwalia . . , j 

Sardar Kkhan Singh (non of Jamadar Khu- : 

0,OO f OtH> 


shal Singh . 

1,20,000 


Sardar Tej Singh . , . . . j 

Sardars Sham'" Singh ami Chat tar Singh j 

00,(HW) 


Atariwala . . . . . \ 

1,20,000 


Sardar Shamshor Singh Sindhiaiiwaia . j 

I5,<KH> ; 


Sardar Arjun Singh, and other sons of H»n 

1 


Singh . "" ^ . . J 

1 5,000 


Kan war Poshaura Singh . 

5,000 


K an war Tara Singh , , , . : 

2o,oon 


Sardar Jawahar Singh (uneleof Dai ip Singh) 

50,000 


Sardar Manga 1 Singh 

Sardar Fateh Singh Man. 

r»o,nt hi 


50,000 


Sardar Attar Singh Katanwala 

50,000 < 


Sardar Hukam Singh Muiwai . 

r>o,<Hio 


Sardar Bela Singh Mokai. 

Sardars Sultan Muhammad, Saiyid Mu¬ 
hammad, and Fir Muhammad JCMtw. i 

50,000 I 


1,50,000 | 


Sardar Jamal-ud-dTzi Khan , . . 1 

1,10,000 1 


Shaikh (Ihuliim Muhi-ud-din . , . ' 

:io,ooo 1 


Fakir Aziz-ud-din and hin brothers . 

1 ,00,000 


Divvan Sawan Mai . 

20,000 


Miscellaneous 

CUSTOMS, &<>.. 

50,00, fXH* 

711*15,1110 

Salt MinoK. Raja (hihlb Singh. 

Town Duties. Amritsar, Tin* late Dhian 

S.OO.(HM) | 


Singh. 

Town Duties. Lahore. The info Dhian 

•VHMHH) | 


Singh 

l,50,MXt 


MiseoIlanemiH Town Duties 

l.OO.OIK) 


* Abkarl* (Kxoi«o), &e, kt\ Lahore . 

50,000 


Transit Duties, Ludhiana to Peshawar , 

5,00,000 


‘ Mohurana 4 (Stamps) . 

2,50,1 K«> 

24,00,000 

Total . , . . . ! 


L24»75JIO0 


Note.—An noted in the Prefnns the whole of the pn|wr# of th** 
admimNfrntion of Kanjft Singh now under nxnmmnt ion urn! with- 
sequent investigation way eoiwidembly modify some of flown 

figures.* • *JCi>. 
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KW'AIMTn-ATiuX 


Lam* Kkvkm k : 

Tributary St aOu 

Farm* \ 
KlfmmoKynary . 

tlfiglrs 

t Vstoms, &<\ 

Total 


Hu |M i a. 

5,1)5,0(10 
1,70,85,000 
20 , 00,000 
05,25,000 
2000,000 

024,75,000 


APPENDIX XXXIX 

THK AUMY OF LAHuKK. AS liW'nKDKI) IN 1844 


’f hr h'rtjiffait' ,1 nay. 


' pi« ! Heavy (inn*, 
, -- 




lh rr)i4ii>a *>t H>u i’ i*j Mtiu i 


V* & *“ P* 1 ^ IS ( 


5 ■ 0 4 


Sardnr IVj Singh * ^ I Sikhn • 4 ' 1 J 10 

Hint. IVrinh Singh Pitl-ii- 

wit I a . Hiklifi * , * .80 0 0 

r*wo iliiwitlii Kiitgh . . Inf. Sikhn; Art. Sikhn ami 

J Muhamimidutm , „ 2 t 0 4 

Shaikh hniuroudritn ^ Muhammudann „ , ! ,‘i i 0 4 

! Sardnr Uihnu Singh Mitji- Inf. Sikhn; Uuiih, t hinlly 1 

j thin , Sikhn , , . , 2 j 0 10 

(hot. Htjdmu Singh * . Afuhnm madam*; a fmv i 

i Siklii . . * . 2 0 8 

{(hot. (lull'd* Singh Pttloo II Muhammadan**; (haw, 

' vindhia . . . Sikhn & MtihummadaiiM 8* 0 14 

Uhm. Mahiah Singh Muji- Inf* Kikha; <’av. mixud ; 

I thift , • , , Art.. Sikhn und Muham. , 4 1 12 

L, 1 .* ij. w„sj /Inf. uhioHy Sikha; Buna, 

(..mint HiukH M.ijt- j Kik]m ^ MiilutmmiulniiH » (I » 

. * t* A ,* * 1 Formerly undnr Remora I 

(ol, .John itolniM . • j ( ., mrt •’ . ..10 Hi 

<Uni. Dhaukal Singh . liinduMtaniH ; a fnw Sikhn, 2 0 0 

Tot. Corf landi(dhrimrgud) Inf. Siklm & Hind.; Uunn, 

t Sikhn & Muhammadan* 8 0 10 

, Shaikh Uhtiliisti Mold ml- ; Inf. Sikhn y Rum*, Sikhn 

din * , * .1 and Muhammadan** . 1 I 0 0 


< forriml forward 


88 ' I i 


Siiiiikh liitiiiiotttldfu Mtlfwouimtiy minted a fourth mgiimmt. 
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The Army of La noun {coniinm d) 


The Regular Army, 

Commandants of Corps. Description nr Race >>f \I< /, 


Henry Cans, 


Dlwan Adjudhia Pars!tad ; 
Guns under liaht Rakhsh, 
General 

Gen. Gulab Singh O&lcutta- 
wala (deceased) . 

Dlwan Jodha Ram . 

Gen. TCaah Singh Man 
Sardar Nihal Singh Ahhi- 
walia .... 
Dlwan Sawan Mai . 

Raja (lira Singh 
Raja Guliib Singh . 

Raja Suuhet Singh (dee.) . 
Capt. Kuldip Singh 
Commandant Bhag Singlt 
(iommandantShev Par-shad 
Missar Lai Singh 
Sardar Kishan Singii 
Gen. Kiuhau Singh 
Sardar Sham Singh Atari - 
wala . , . , 1 

Mian "Pirfchi Singh . 

Gen. Mahwa Singh . 

Col. Amir Ghana 
Commandant M'azhar AIT. 
Jawahir Mai MistH (La* 
ho.ro) .... 
Commaudunt Sukhn Singh 
I (Amritsar) . 

* Miscudlan, Garrison Guns . 


Brnughf forward 
Inf. Sikhs; Art. Sikhs and 
Muhammadans (I ,V*n. | 
Ventura) . . A 

Sikhs . . . . | 

Sikhs, Muham., Hill men 
(G«*n. Avitahile) . . , 

Sikhs Muhammadans 
Inf. Sikhs & Muham.; Ail. 

ehioily Muhammadans . 
Muham. and some Si kits . j 
Hill men,.some Muham., Auv 1 


Gurkhas 

Sikhs and Muhammadans 

Muham. and Hindustanis 
Sikhs and Muhammadans 

('hielly Muhammadans 
Sikhs and Muhammadans 
1 'hielly Muhammadans 
Muham. and IIindtisf unis 
Muhammadans ; a lew 
Sikhs . 

Sikhs, and some Hindu 
slanis . 


* 


Kl 

M 

2 

4 

2 

12 

22 

0 

■i 

1 

Hi 

0 

0 

4 

1 

12 

:* 

it 

4 

0 I 

10 

it 

it 

1 

0 j 

4 

fi 

it 


0 1 
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0 
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0 

10 
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0 

10 
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0 1 

0 
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10 
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0 
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0 

10 1 

it 

it 

it 

10 
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1 

(t 

it 

it 

0 

1 

20 | 

12 

0 j 

0 

0 1 

0 

10 

0 j 

0 

o! 

0 

hO 


Almkuct, of the whole At my. 


Sixty .Regiments Infantry, at 700 . 

RumgholK, A kalis , 

Irrog. Levies, Garrison Companies, 

Bight Rogirmmls Cavalry, at 000 . 

MHiureharhaH * (Horae) ‘ 

flaglrdart Horse . 

Field Artillery .... 


02.000 litfaiiSrv . 


IILHOO < !*ivalry, 

»1H4 Gtiiii, * 
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\ xxxix 

[By the courtesy of the Government, of the Punjab I am 
enabled to add to this appendix the statement recently 
compiled by L. Sit a Ram Kohly, M.A., who has been eon- 
ducting some researches into the MS. records lying in the 
Punjab Secretariat. Then; are many hundreds of these 
records still to he examined, and further investigation will 
no doubt yield important results. In the meantime it may 
he of interest to the reader to compare the actual figures 
lor 1814, as obtained from these records, with those; given 
by the author. - Kn.j 


YkA.H COMAiKM ISO WITH K.ATIK 

1900 

and k: 

mi.vu with Hscj 1901 i 

OH. (a. 1). 

IS44) 

Cmnmnmiant. 

/"/■ 

hafts. 

! (hlt\ 
luyfs. 

.4 rtiUmj. 

'Mil 
sir myth . 

Ej'pmditurr. 






Its. 

A. P. 

Speriul Brigade: Gen. Ventura . ; 

4 

3 

Belonging to 
IUuhi Baknli 

4,415 

83,009 

8 0 

Piwfu? ilodha Ham 

4 

1 

10 guns, 294 

4,374 

58,952 

12 0 




IIK‘11 




1 Jen. Gnliib Singh, acting for 







i ten. < ‘ourt. , » . ; 

4 

1 

392 

3,882 

51,751 

4 0 

Gian llhaukal Singh 

o 

0 

0 

1,703 

23,159 

15 0 

C Jen dawala Singh . . j 

2 

0 

0 

1,811 

22,285 

12 0 

< lem S, 'IVj Singh , , , , 

4 

0 

2 held gu a h, ; 

3,002 

,45,171 

13 0 

1 



293 men, ; 


1 

i 



I light artillery! 

Ren, Kinili Singh Man . , 4 1 244 * ■ 4,154 ; III,248 0 Ct 

Gem Mtihbih Hingh Mujithiu . 4 1 300 ! 3,8711 j 59,582 1 Cl 

Gen. iVrtab Kirifth of Pimaeb 3 o 250 ; 2,1190 *32,743 1 0 

Gen, Gurdit »Smgh Majithia . 3 0 194 i 2,872 ! 35,079 7 0 

Gem f’ourtlimdt , , , 2* 0 0 I 1,098 : 14,103 14 0 

Gris, Gtilnh Singh Buhuv indhiii 4 0 300 ■' 3,407 1 43,273 0 0 

Gett, Bhihan Singh . . 2 0 0 1,581 19,191 8 0 

Gen, Kmhnn Singh I I 407 j 1,381 i 20,782 1 1) 

ItiUii Him Singh under C %d. , j 

Jmiii Singh ... 0 2 0 ! I,out) 129,572 8 0 

I Ini jKrajtri Singh of Nauhtkha i 

Gantt, formerly nr, Hail way ; 

Station, Lahore, , » 0 I j 90 44*1 '20,894 0 0 

Ktnlnf bfiJimt Singh Majithia . I 0 340 1,258 11,805 14 0 

Mimmi Lid Singh f . * . I Different Gompnmew 303 j 3,477 0 Cl 

Mi«ceUfiticntM Gompaniea and 1 17 GompanieH 1,577 18,410 II 0 

aohifei'H 

Total No, of BattnliouH : 45. Hound No, 40,000 men, 

„ „ „ HegimrUf rt ; II, Appro*'. No. 0,900 men. 

„ ,, „ Art dir, > ; 104 4 120 230. 

A number of morfara and Game! Swivels are not included in 

titeue i?oiii|ititiith.iiw, 

* Him Hilt i Vmpany of Itamghoal Baftalinm 

f It that bal Singh had to pay thews wildier* quurtered on hit# farm*. 

Mu farmed out ml am dial rietn. 
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HISTORY OF THE SIKHS 


AFP, XXXIX 


Year commencing with Katie 1900 and ending with Hsuj 1901 b.s. (a.d, 1844) 

Artillery Corps 


Commandant. 


Guns. 

Hire ntjlh. 

E.rpcndi~ 

■ Jiii fir 




cure. 


usstfjntnf’uts. 


Us. 



Its. 

1. 

Its. 

IKr Vatr, 

Lai Jawahir Mai in charge 






of Mistrl Khana. 






620 

1. M. Muzihr All Teg. 

390 

13 





2. B. Mi war Singh, Col. 

3. Mova Singh, Con. 

210 

10 





100 

12 







—35 

1,014 

10,284 

10 

5,400 

Sultan Muhd., Gen. Com¬ 







manding heavy guns. 

! 






1. Bakhtawarkhan. 

165 | 

13’* 




9,000 

2. Muhammad Baksh, CoL 

205 : 

12 




1,980 

3. — 

1 





1,140 


! 

—25* 

622 

6,673 

0 


Illahi Baksh Khan, Gen. . 

! 






L M. Illahi Baksh . 

510 I 

18* 




4,120 

2. Sikandar Khan, son of 







Illahi Baksh. 

| 






3. ’Fateh Khan and 

125 ) ! 






Lahora Singh. ! 

120 \ 

12 





* ’ 

\ 

—30* 

1,020 : 

' 10,842 

4 


Amir Chand, Col. 

! 






Amir Chand, Col, 

0 

15 







.15 

400 

8,436 

0 

8,040 

Fateh Singh and Muburnk 







Khun, 







Fateh Singh. 

310 ) 1 






Mubarak Khan. 

210 \ 

21 






.. 

62(1 ; 

6,287 

H s 

2,580 







(made up of 

Total numhi! 

ii* of guns 

t 126 




Hum Her mu 


! sigwiirnlM.) 

Hst* A , IK 

Infantry, Monthly expenditure . . , 4,43,892 14 <1* 

Cavalry. „ .1,62,811 5 o 

Artillery. „ „ 07,030 III 0 

Grand Total ; 

0*) Annual land assignment to the military 

officers . . ’ . . . , 1 2,02,499 4 0 

(b) Oaah disbursement. 88/6UCMI 10 O 

MJIMH 14 0 

Total number of men,/iGOnt) , » , 15/22,927 SI II 

Total number of guns, 280, not including * 
mortars and swivels. 

Total korthk Year . 1,<KMH v 07ff 7 0 


* Tltw one mortur. 














INDEX 


Abdul Aziz, 186. 

Abdus Samad Khan, 87. 

Adam Hafiz, 64. 

A&i'Granth, 40 n., 41 n., 42 
43 n. t 44 ??., 45 n. 

Adlna Beg Khan, 94, 96; de¬ 
feats the Sikhs, 97; viceroy 
of the Punjab, 97; supports 
Sikhs, 98; calls in the 
Marathos, 99; death, 99. 

Afghans, 6, 8 ; as husbandmen, 
14; invade India, 31 , 119 ; 
substantive power, 91; of Tak 
and Bannu, 200; and the 
English, 206, 227. 

Afrldis, 6. 

Agnikula, 20 n» 

Agra taken by Marathas, 121. 

Agriculture in Tibet, 2 //. 

Aliluwalia, 15,107, 167. 

Ahmad Shah, 186 • spread of 
his teaching, 187 ; cheeked at 
A kora, 188 ; victories, 189 ; 
defeat and death, 190. 

Ahmad Shah Abd&li, 94, 95; 
defeats Mir Mannu, 96 ; fourth 
invasion, 97 ; fifth, 99; de¬ 
feats the Sikhs, 101; seventh 
invasion, 103; final descent, 
112 . 


Ajft Singh, 79. 

Ajlt Singh Sindhianwala, 229. 

235, 255. 

Ak&lfa, HO, 

Akamnath, 37 n. 

Akbar, 32, 49, 50, 75, 76, 

Akbar Khan, 249, 251. 

Akora, 188. 

Alain, Shah, 100, 121, 127, 

AI ha Singh, 102, 103, 107. 

AH Masjid, 248. 

Allard, General, 169, 173, 189, 
213 . 


Aim ora, 242. 

Amar Das, 49,90; defines Sikhs, 
50. 


Amar Singh, 25 113, IIS, 117* 


Amar Singh Thappa (Gurkha), 
134, 147. 

Amherst, Lord, 183. 

Amir Khan, 81 n., 132. 

Amritsar, 3, 7 ; pool of immor¬ 
tality, 50; centre of Sikhism, 
51 ; Har Gobind wins battle 
near, 58 ; tomb of Atal Rai, 
61 n. ; Sikhs again frequent, 93; 
fort near, 95 ; destroyed, 98 ; 
102; restored, 101, 104; 

taken by Banjifc Singh, 131 • 
treaty between British and 
Ranjlt Singh, 140. 
Anandpur-Makhowal, 77 ; Go¬ 
bind besieged in, 78 ; English 
interfere with affairs of, 280. 

Angad (Angi-Khud), 47, 49, 52 /'. 

Anrudh Chand, 185. 

Appa Kbandit Rfio, 122. 

A])pa Sahib, 164. 

Arjun, 50 //., 51, 80, 90: ar¬ 
ranges the Gravth, 52. 

Army, Sikh, trained by Ranjlt 
Singh, 173 ; constitution of a 
regiment, 174; relations to 
the State, 239, 257 ; effective¬ 
ness of, 254,288 ; in 1844,4 III 

Aroras, 6, 8, 9, 10, 334; traders, 
15. 

Aryavarta, 19. 

Asaf-ud-Daula, 119. 

Asoka, 21, 

Atal Rai, 61 n. 

Atar Singh Sindhianwala, 232, 
257 ; attempt on the throne, 
259. 

Afctook, 4, 6 ; seized by the 
Mar5th&s, 99; Sikhs masters 

as far as, 116; occupied by 
Ranjlt Singh, 152, 

Auckland, la/rd, 252 ?/, 

Aurangzeh, 32, 61, 62, 91 ; and 
Tegh Bahadur, 64; Gobind 
and, 67; mazes the throne, 
75 ; and Unbind Singh, 78, 80, 
Avat&rs, 357, 387. 


E 6 2 
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IXDEX 


Avitabile, Gonoral, 170, 174,235, 
230, 245. 

Awans, 0. 

Ay fib, Shah, 157, M2. 

Aziz-ud-din, 179, 273. 


Bfibar, 15, 40 //., 75, 02. 

Babus, 10. 

Baghfd Singh Krora Singhia, 114, 
110, 117, 121, 125. 

4 Bahadur’, 00 //. 

Bahadur Shah, 7H, 81 ; emperor, 
80, 87. 

Baba will Khan, 194, BIS. 
Bahawaljmr, 2 7 a. 

Bah Inpur. 79, 

BftiragiH, 57 n, 

Bftkala, 05, 

Bala Sindhu, 4*4, 

Haiti, ehiefa of, 241. 

BaluehiMb 7 a., 14 ; migration’*, 
17 ; und Ban jit Singh, Ml. 
Bam ban, 5, 0. 

Banda, mimwior of (lohind, 80, 
89 n, ; war with the HiijK'ror. 
8? f 88 ; death* 88 
Banian, 8 , 

Banrnt, 0, 200, 

Bamkwila; 148, 157, Ml, Mil; 

and the English, 200. 

Barlow, Sir U M 15# a. 

BlyiwJd Khan, 87. KH «, 

Unto, 317. 

Btmmt, 34. 

Bengal* 2 w,* M; roiupmmi by 

Muhammadans, 81, 

Bontinok, Lord William, Ml, 
M3, 210, 

Bhlg Singh* 123, 127, 128, 121b 
130, 13*8, 

Bhai Bb&gtu, 02 «, 

Bhni BIr Singh* 257, 200. 

Bhai Otirmukh Singh* 255, 257. 
Bind Bill Singh* 127. 

Bhai Tarn Singh, 03, 

Bhanga Singh, 127. 

BhtmgK M* 113 j power af ifw 
height, 114 ; redmrd by 
lUnjlt Singh, 131, 

Bahmtjnir* ML 
Bhnrtptir* 14. 

Hhatindu, 7, M, 5s, 70, 
Bhawaifuir, 2 1 1.8, 150, Ml. 


Bhll«a» 21 , 28 ii, 

Bhimhar, 0. 

Blum Cham I, 78. 

Bhopal, 18 w„ 40 w. 

Bhufin (Bhatin), 0, 7, 8, lo, 
Bikari Khan, 08 «, 

Bir Singh, 03 ?i, 

BIr Singh, Baja of Xftrpur, 155* 
108, 100 w, 

Bokhara, 2 w. 

Boln Mnl» 15 n. 

Bmmjuin, 124, 

BnihmaniMn, 0, 11* 17. 44 it, ; 
growth nm! extent. of* 20 , 
21 \n, ; Xannk mb ipt* f tin 

phsbmopliy, 43. 

Brahman*. 4, H, H »,* it, 11, 

; Broadfoof f Major, 288, 270 

! 2H0 a. 

| Buddhiam, 0, II ; growth of, 20 # 
| 20 it, ; Midioola of, 338. 

Buddhist. 8, 0, 17* 

Budh Singh* 151 «. 
i Buhowit, 0* Oh 
J Bwidehi, K» 

, Btmdolklmnd, 7. 

! Burinw, M2* M5, 203, 
j Bnrnouf, M,, iptoted, 21 «, 


Calendar, 82, 

VmU\ 833* 345, 
i Indfnn, 37, 

Clttwiikmir, 77 ; Unbind la^jtwd 
Hi, 70. 

<'hand Kmir* 282 ; nifirdarwl* 
254. 

ChnmhM, 117- 
(llmmlit Iiil t 18 », 

Clmrnid HJiiib, 33. 5o, 

< 'hangar*, H, 

Uhnrrat Singh, grandfather <»f 
BanjO Singh, MM* 1H> 1M, 

( IhArvifck, 20* 20 w, 

( Ihatt&r Singh AtarJwafa, 298* 

< then jib* ft, 17* P8* 

Mint Singh* 228, 
t’fsih»* 0 , lib 

Uhimme, 20 «„ 213, 

(llinhatw, 20 «, 

Mi ri it Minify* 12; l^ifiwibip uf# 
rompim-d with SilihlMti, «8, 

Chumia, 2 n. 
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1 ? 




t 


I 


Cis-Sutlej States, 128, 137, 280, 
382, 383. 

Clerk, Mr., 226, 240. 

Coinage (Sikh) struck, 98, 104. 
Combermere, Lord, 183. 
Cornwallis, Lord, 137. 

Court, General, 170, 174, 235. 
Customs duties, 228, 240. 

Bahia, 7 n. 

Dal, or army of the Khalsa, 95. 
Ballp Singh, 233, 255; Ma¬ 
haraja, 256. 

Ballehwalas, 107. 

Bara Shikoh, 61, 117, 

Bardus, 5, 6, 9. 

JDaudputras, 17, 113. 

Bo'Boigne, 121, 172. 

Bohsu Singh, 116. 

Delhi, 1, 2 n„ 9, 17, 19; Tegh 
Bahadur killed at, 65 ; plun¬ 
dered by Ahmad Shah, 97 ; 
occupied by the Marathas, 99 ; 
battle of, 127 ; invested, 128. 
Bora Ghazi Khan, 114, 159, 163. 
Bera Ismail Khan, 159. 

Dosa Singh Majithia, 158, 173, 
179. 

Dharmkdt, 301. 

Bhifrn Singh, 178, 185, 212, 223, 
225, 231 n.; unwilling-to meet 
English, 253 ; conspiracy and 
murder, 256. 

Bhirmalis, 74. 

Bipalpur, 7, 9. 

Dissenting Sikh sects, 74. 

Biwan Chand, 158, 179 n. 

Bogras, 7, 8, 16; migration, 17. 
Dost Muhammad Khan, 153, 
157, 162 7i., 230; masters 
Kabul, 198, 206; defeats 
Shah Shuja, 199; and the 
English, 207; * Ghazi ’ and 
‘ amir 208 ; war with Ban jit 
Singh, 209 ; release of, 251 ; 
and Peshawara Singh, 270. 
Dtlngars, 5. 

Durrani#, 94; invasions, 94,119; 
empire weakened, 132. 

Education, in India, 349. 
Ellcmbormigh, Lord, 250; meet¬ 
ing with Bher Singh, 252. 


Eminabad, 93. 

English, masters of Bengal, 100 ; 
and Upper India, 119 ; at 
Delhi, 125 ; referred to in the 
Oranth , 125 n. ; agreement 

with Banjlt Singh, 129 ; and 
the Cis-Sutlej states, 136 ; 
fear of French, Turkish, and 
Persian invasion, 137 ; mis- 
sions to various courts, 137 ; 
troops moved to Sutlej, 138 ; 
treaty with Banjlt Singh, 140, 
145, 147, 149, 159, 160, 237; 
and the southern Sikhs, 140, 
142 ; war with the Gurkhas, 
148, 155 ; and ex-Shah Za- 
nnin, 151 n.; and Shah Shuja, 
154 ; Indian army, 172 n, ; 
spread of their power, 180 ; 
and the Tibetans, 183 n.; 
anxiety about Ran jit Singh, 
191. ; open the Indus to com. 
meree, 195 ; and Afghanistan, 
206 ; mediation between Sikhs 
and Afghans, 212,217; com¬ 
mercial designs, 217 ; Afghan 
war, 218; army left in 

Afghanistan, 227 ; and Sikh 

disturbances, 237 ; at war 

with (Ihina, 243 ; ret rent 
from Kabul, 246 ; and war 

with the Sikhs, 274 ; war 
breaks out, 286, 396 ; peace, 
398 ; position in India, 321, 
Eimus, son of Slmh Zamfm, 151. 


Fane, Sir Henry, 214. 

Farrukhslyar, 87. 

Fatohabiid, 123. 

Fateh Khan, 148 ; alliance and 
war with Banjlt Singh, 152; 
put to death, 157. 

Fateh Khan Tiwiina, 258, 265, 
270. 

Fateh Singh Ahluwaiia, 129, 
185, 302; friendship with 
Banjlt Singh, 131, 179, 181, 
379. 

FeizuJapurias, 107* 

Ferozenore, 17, 51 n.; Ranjit 
Singh’s claim to, 184, 276; 
English in, 276; Sikhs ad¬ 
vance on, 286. 
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INDEX 


Ferozeshah (Pheerooshuhiir, 
see 294 n.) 9 294. 

Foulkes killed, 235. 

French, English fears of, 137-9, 
180, 213. 


Gaddis, 7, 

Gajpat Singh, 117. 

Gakhars, 0, 15, 113. 

Garhwal, 117, 118. 

Getae, 20. 

Ghamand Chand, 115, 118. 
Ghanais, 107. 

Ghanda Singh, 115. j 

Ghazis, 187, 190. 

Ghazi-ud-dln, 97; calls in the 
Marathas, 99; murders the 
emperor, 99. 

Ghazni, 10 m., 113, 113 m. 

Ghaznivides, 31, 

Ghoris, 31. 

Ghulam Kadir, 121. 

Ghulam Muhammad, 119. 

Ghulam Muhl-ud-din, 245, 

Ghulu Ghiira, 101. 

Gilgit, 5, 9, 201. 

Gobind, Guru, founder of Sikh¬ 
ism, 1, 9, 13, 38, 90, 133, 
148 n.; idea of Time, 42 n. ; 
brought up in obscurity, 07 ; 
his teaching, 08, 82 ; war with 
Aurangzeb, 78 ; joins t he im- 
perial army, 81 ; death, 82 ; 
and Banda, 89 M .; founder of 
the Akalis, 110 ; and Ran jit. 
Singh, 107; and war, 343 ; 
and caste, 345 ; and iron and : 
steel, 340-7 ; the (kanth , 350; 
extracts from, 359, 372. 
Godavari, 81 n. 

Goindwal, 49, 03. 

Gonds, 18 m. 

Gorakhnath, 35, 30 09, 338* 

Gough, Lord, 290, 290, 298 //. 
Granth, 52, 80, 352. 

Guga f'Goga], 10 m. 

Gujar Singh, 118, 

Gujar Singh Majithlil, 200, 

Gujars, 6, 8 ; on the land, 14, 
Gujrat, 7, 19; taken by Mu¬ 
hammadans, 31. 

Oulab Singh, 178, 201, 244 ; 
defeats Chinese, 245 rusUm-s > 


order in Kashmir, 245; vetoed 
by the English, 240 ; called 
on for help, 249 ; position in 
the State, 257 ; designs against, 
207 ; and the English, 284, 
304, 308, 317; eharaefer, 

320 n, ; treaty with Hu* 
English, 403. 

Gurbakhsh Singh, 118, 174. 

< lur Das, 54. 

Gurdaspur, 87 ; siege of, 88, 

< {unlit, 00. 

Gurkhas, 131, 171 ; advance, 

from Nepal, 134; siege of 
Kangra, 131, 140; and the 

English, 117, 148, 181, 
Gurumatfa., 101, 105, 105 ?/., 

132. 

< lurus, 49; kingly power, 00; 

table of, 378. 

Gunaiiuf, 38, 

Gwalior, 7 57, 19L 


Habib.ullah, 200. 

Haidar, Prince, 101, 

Hilnsi, 7, 122. 

Hardinge, Lord, 290, 290. 

Har Gobind, 48 «,» 55, 9o* 

liariilna, 58, 110, 

Har! Cfinitd, 77, 148 w. 

Hari Singh Bhangf, 113, 114, 
Hari Singh Nalwa, 15 /#,, 179, 
181, 189, 132, 199, 21L 
Mar Kishan, 02* 
liar Kid, 59, 

Herat, 157, 197* 

Himalaya**, 2 3,7 ; religion in 

the, 9, 10 ; and the Mughal**, 
70# 

Ifindtlr, 77. 

Hindus, 3; religion, II, 21 #i.; 
Nanak and, 40 a,; pro| sortie?*, 
of, in India, 333. 

Hinduatfm, 31, 275, 

IHnghan Khan, 101, 102. 

Him Singh, 185, 232, 250, 200. 
Ilisaar, 7. 

Holkar, defeated, 100; die 
feetiwi, 103 ; endanger# Hind* 
Ida's iiithienee, 122; mvadeH 
Upper India, 127,132; retimt 
before D/rd iairke, 128, 133; 
eomes to terms, 129; men- 
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toned In English treaty with 

^ahore, 379. 
derahad, 15 202. 


k Turks, 31. 

la, peoples of, 331 ; creeds 

f, 332, 337; caste in, 335, 

45 ; education In, 349; 

wad-tax in, 351. 

ian races, distinction between 

ghting qualities of, 170. 

ian troops, 172 n. 

us, 2 n., 3, 9; navigation of, 

93, 204, 228; navigation 

*eaty, 385, 393. 

iatibn, 74, 117, 340, 353. 

Ration, 113 n. 

Lrdo, 5, 9, 17, 241. 
m, spread of, 5, 11, 17, 20, 
l ; extent of, in the Punjab, 
i 14 ; entrance into India, 31. 


bar Khan, 157, 158, 207, 208, 

U. 

adJhrl, 114. 

an Dad Khan, 150, 158. 
andar Shah, 87. 
anglr, 53, 57, 75. 
an Khan, 97. 

In, Shah, 32«., 75. 

Singh, 63 n. 

Singh, of the Kanhaya 
3sal, 114,. 115, 118, 175; 
arid-daughter married to 
an jit Singh, 118. 

Singh Atariwala, 157, 159, 

> 1 . 

a, 18 a., 21 n., 25, 25 n., 
>339. 

»ur» 7 n., 63. 

labad, surrender of, 246 n.; 
lestion of, 250. 
i, 204, 266. 

mu, 7, 87, 118; tributary 
> the Sikhs, 114; Ranjit 
ngh confers it on his favour- 

58, 178, 185 ; Rajas reduce 
idakh, 201 ; independent, 
!3 ; and Nan Nihal Singh, 

59 . 

rud, battle of, 21L 
jua-s, <1. 


Jassa Singh, the Carpenter, 97 ; 
leads the Sikhs, 98, 107 ; 

defeated, 115, 117; his'son, 
135. 

Jassa Singh Kalal (Ahluwalia), 
95, 115. 

Jats, 331. 

Juts, 1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 331 ; religion, 
9, 18; yeomen, 14; origin, 
20 n. ; Gobind intends to 
form a kingdom of, 76 ; rise 
of, 91 ; defeated, 103. 

Jawahir Singh, 257, 266 ; Wazir, 
268 ; execution, 272 ; intem¬ 
perance, 285 7i. 

Jawala Singh, 255 ?i. 

Jhanda Singh, 114. 

Jhelum, 6, 7, 9. 

Jind, 123. 

Jindiala, 101. 

Jodh Singh Kalsia, 138, 142. 

Jodh Singh Ramgarhia, 135, 156. 

Jodhpur, 165. 

Jogis, 35. 

Johiyas, 7, 7 n., 113 n.; migra¬ 
tion, 17. 

Jullundur Doab, 15 n, 9 61 n. f 94. 

Juns, 6, 16. 


Kablr, 36, 37 n., 336, 338, 339. 
Kabul, 2 n., 3 ; taken by the 
English, 222; insurrection in, 
246 ; recapture, 250. 

Kabuli Mai, 102, 103. 

Kafirs, 17. 

Kahlur, Raja of, 158. 

Kaithal, family, 62 n. 

Kalabagh, 6, 115. 

Kalhoras, 195, 202. 

Kamran, 157, 210. 

Kanauj, 31. 

Kandahar, 188. 

Kanets, 7. 

Kangra, 115; obtained by 
Sansar Chand, 118 ; besieged 
by the Gurkhas, 134. 
Kanhayas, 107, 114, 131. 

Kan jar, 9. 

Karauli, 7 n. 

Karnal retaken, 116. 

Kartarpur, 42 61 n 

Karon, 43 n., 370. 

Kasauli, 61 n., 301 n. 
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Kash [Katch] tribes, 5. 

Kashkir, 5. 

Kashmir, 2 n., 3, 4w,, 5, 9, 57, 
76, 87; annexed by Ahmad 
Shah, 96; Shah Shnja, a 
prisoner in, 150 ; Ranjlt Singh 
and, 154, 158; the English in, 
263; transferred to Gulab 
Singh, 319. 

Kashmira Singh, 258. 

Kashmiri, 8; mechanics, 15. 
Kasur, 7 8, 102, 114, 135. 

Kathis, 6, 16. 

Katotch, 113, 115, 163. 

Kaura Mai, 94, 96 ; follower of 
Nanak, 95 n.; killed, 96. 
Kelmaks, 20 n. 

Khaibar Pass, 1, 247. 

Khairabad, 157, 160. 

Khairpur, 164, 187. 

Khalils, 6. 

Klialsa, 13, 70; derivation, 
70 n.; Gobind founds, 72, 82, 
90 n.; army of the, 95 ; coin¬ 
age, 98 ; meetings of, 104; 
Ranjxt Singh and, 168 ; army 
becomes the, 239. 

Kharak Singh, 146, 192; attacks 
Multan, 156; invasion of 
Kashmir, 158; friendly to 
Katotch, 163 ; married, 176 ; 
apprehensive of Jammu Rajas, 
201; threat to Sindh, 205; 
proclaimed Maharaja, 224. 
Khattaks, 6. 

Khattars, 6. 

Khiljis, 31. 

Khorasan, 3 n., 277, 284 n. 
Khushab, 7. 

Khushal Singh, 178. 

Khusru, 53. 

Khwaja Obed, 100. 

Kiratpur, 59, 61, 64. 

Rashtwar, 9. 

Kohat, 6. 

Koh-i-nur, 152, 153. 

Kohlis, 7. 

Kot Kapura, incident at, 280. 
Krishna, 7 n.; the infant 
Krishna, 38. 

Krora Singhias, 107. 

Kshattriya race, 1, 4, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 25, 334; merchants, 15; 
generals and governors, 15 n, ; 


religion, 20 ; four tribes, 20 
Nanak born of, 39 ; Mohkam 
Chand bom of, 135. 

Kukas, 5, 9. 

Kurruls, 6. 


Labh Singh, 260, 266. 

Ladakh, 1,5,16167; reduced 
by the Jammu Rajas, 201, 
242 ; by Chinese, 244. 

Ladwa, Raja of, 300. 

Lahna (sea Angad), 41 w., 47. 
Lahna Singh Majlthia, 253, 266. 
Lahna Singh Sindhianwala, 256. 
Lahore, 1,' 19, 22 w., 57, 58; 
Nanak, birth and death near, 
39, 42 7i ,; wars near, 87, 93 ; 
Sikhs executed at, 93 ; an* 
nexed by Ahmad Shah, 96 ; 
lost and recovered by him, 
97 ; Sikhs in 98 ; ShahZaman 
enters, 119; Mr. Moorcroft at, 
166; treaties of, 379, 381, 398. 
Lake, Lord, 62 n* 9 127, 128, 

129. 

Lakwa Dadil, Marat ha chief, 123. 
Lai Singh, 266, 273, 285, 291, 
296, 304, 320; deposition, 
405. 

Lai Singh, of Kaithal, 128, 129, 

130. 


Land-Tax, 35 L 
Langahs, 7, 113 n. 

Language, 349. 

Lassa, 201. 

Leh, 9, 17, 201, 242, 244. 

Lhasa, 244; Wazlr seized, 244. 
Lingam, 26 n, f 35 n, 

Littler, Sir John, 201, 294, 206. 
Lodis, 31, 

* Loh % virtues of iron, 80. 
Ludhiana, 2 n.; defeat of the 
Sikhs near, 101 ; Thomas at, 
123; seized by Ranjifc Singh, 
133; station for British troops, 
140,276. 4 


Macnaghten, Sir William, 219, 
246. 

Madhagi Sindhia, 120. 

Madhav, 28, 38 n. 
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Mahan Singh, 118; victories 
and death, 118. 

Maheshwar, 35 n. 

Mahmud, Shah, 119, 191; meets 
Earn It Singh, 151; in Herat, 
162. 

M&khan Sail, 63 n., 66 n. 
Makhowal, 64, 64 77 n„ 97, 

Maler Kotla (Shah), 123, 

Malls, 14. 

Malwa, 8, 9, 10; history of 
Malwii Sikhs, 142. 

Manjha, 8, 9. 

Mankera, 115, 159. 

Mansarawar, Lake, 20 n. 

Manu, 20, 32, 46, 56. 

M arath as, 32 m, 76, 86, 91, 170 ; 
overrun India, 99; defeated, 
100; at Panlp&t, 100 ; and 
Durrani invasion, 119 ; power 
restored, 120 ; destroyed, 127, 

’ 205. 

Mardana, 41 n, 

Markand, 36 n. 

Marwfir, 17. 

Marwari, 18 n. 

Masandis, 74. 

Matahar Singh, 243 n* 

Mathura, 98. 

Maulai Ismail, 186 n, 

Maya, 30* 36, 339. 

Mazfiris, 203. 

Mazhahis, 72 n, 

Mecca, 37 ft*, 41 ft. 

Mehtab Kaur, 174. 

Mohtums, 17. 

Moru, 21 %. 

Metcalfe, Mr., mission to Ban!ft 
Singh, 137, 146. 

Mian Singh, 241. 

Mina, 55 %. 

Min to. Lord, 137 ft* 

Mir Abdul Hassan, 153. 

Mir Mannu (Mufn-uhmulk), 94; 
defeats the Sikhs, 95; inde¬ 
pendent of Delhi, 96; de¬ 
feated by Afghans, 96 ; death. 
97. 

Mir Rustam Khan, 187. 

Mlrpur, 195. 

Mirza Shaft Beg, 117. 

Misai, 106, 133, 143, 167. 

Missar Boll Earn* 257# 

Mithankot, 195,203. 


Mit’h Singh Behrania, 155,179 n. 

Mobarik Khan, 114. 

Mohkam Chand, 15 %. y 135, 136, 
150, 152, 153, 154, 155 m, 
179 281 ft. 

Mohmands, 6. 

Monson, Colonel, retreat of, 127. 

Moorcroft, Mr., 160. 

Moran, 262. 

Mudkl, battle of, 293. 

Mughal Empire, 74, 91. 

Mughals, 31, 275. 

Muhammad Akbar, 161. 

Muhammad Azmi Khan, 150, 
155, 157, 159 j defeat of, 161 ; 
death, 162. 

Muhammad Khan, Sultan, 189, 
206, 210, 230, 245. 

Muhammadans, 4, 11; Shiah 
and Sunni, 9 ; invade India, 
31; influence on Europe, 33 n.; 
proportion of, in India, 333. 

Muhsin Eani, 27 37 40 m, 

42 48 n, t 52, 53 w., 54 %,» 

55%., 57 m, 59, 59%., 342; 
end of his work 61 n. 

Muija Singh, 114." 

Mukhlis Khan, 58. 

Muktsar, 80, 301. 

Mftlraj, 269. 

Multan, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 113; ex- 
ports of, 2 n .; Nanak at, 41 %,; 
independence of Delhi, 96 * 
annexed by Ahmad Shah, 96 ; 
by the Marathas, 99; at¬ 
tacked, 114; captured, 114; 
and Kan jit Singh* 135, 149, 
156 ; and Shah Shuja, 150; 
governor of, assassinated, 269, 

Murray, Oapt., 183. 

Muzaffar Khan, 149, 156, 157 n. 


Nabha, 262. 

Nader (Apshalanagar), Gobind 
killed at, 83religious estab¬ 
lishment at, 83 ft* 

Nadir, 91, 92, 94, 95, 

Nadir Shah, 94, 113 n. 

Nagpur, 164. 

Nahan, Chief of, 77. 

Naina, Gobind at, 69. 
Najlb-ud-daula, 98, 90, 103, 
114; his son, 116, 
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Nakkais, 107. 

Nana Famavis, 170. 

Niinak, Guru, founder of Sikh¬ 
ism, 1, 9, 19, 38, 89, 133, 338 ; 
life of, 39, 39 n.; descendants, 
42 ?i.; his teaching, 42, 84 ; 
Cobind and, <57; inspires 
later Gurus, 73 ; in relation to 
Rim jit Singh, 107 ; philoso¬ 
phical allusions, 342 ; hook of, 
352, 359; letters of, 370. 

Nanakputras, 42. 

Nairn Mai, 12 L 

Napier, Sir Charles, 283 to, 284. 

Nasir Khan, 94 n, 

Nau Nihfd Singh, 17*5, 199; 
threat to Sindh, 205 ; mar- 
riage, 214; succeeds Kanjit 
Singh, 224; and the Rajas of 
Jammu, 229; death, 231. 

Nawaz Kh&n, Shtih. 93, 90, 

NepII, intrigues of, 242; war 
with, 148, 155, 

Nesselrode, Prints 100. 

Nihangs, 107. 

Nimbharak, 28 «. 

Ni&hanios, 107. 

Nizam-ud-dm Khan, 120, 131, 
135. 

Noshahra, MIL 

Nurpur, Baja of, 155, 105. 


Ochterlony, Sir David, 128, 
130 n., 281 ; advance towards 
Ludhiana, 138 ; proelamation, 
149, 143, 380; doubt of 
Kan jit Singh, 140 ; guest of 
Kan jit Singh, 140; Gurkhas 
propose alliance to, 147 ; 
Kan jit Singh’s proposals to, 
147, 149; opinion of Sikh 
soldiers, 171, 

Omirharui, 120, 


Rahul, 71, 72, 

Painda Khan, 58. 

Pakhli, 9. 

Pakpattan, 7, 17, 113 n., 114, 
Pamor, 5. 

.Ranch (Ranchayafe), 239, 200, 


Pandits, S 10. 

Panipaf, 1, 7, 87, 

Pan j tar, 188. 

Paras Ram, 35 «. 

Patanjal, 30 tt. 

Rathfuis, 8, 70, 114, 170, 171. 
Patifda, 102, 113, 121, 129; 
Raja of, and his wife, 128, 
135 ; brotherhood with Kanjit 
Singh, 138, 107. 

Patna, 03. 

Paunla, 77. 

Perron, General, 121, 172 w. ; 
Thomas moves against, 124 ; 
agreement with Kanjit Singh, 
124 ; escapes to British terri¬ 
tories, 125. 

Pertab Singh, 254, 250, 

Peshawar, 1, 4, 9, 17 ; entered 
by Kanjit Singh, 158, 199; at- 
tacked by Ahmad Shah, 188 ; 
Knglish proposal to bestow it 
on Shah Nhuja, 278, 
Poshawam Singh, 258 f 205, 279, 
Roihwil, 99, 

P’hwrotwhuhur, 230, 294. 
RhilJaur, post opjmmte Ludhiana, 
140. 

Philosophies of India, 337, 

Phftla Singh, 100 to, 101, 102 a, 
Phfdkifw, 107, 110, 107. 

Pirthf (‘hand, 51 55. 

Pollock, General, 249, 

Pottinger, 193, 

Pow&ro (Rrurniinv), 20 a, 

Punjab, races of, 1, 334 ; In¬ 
vaded by Muliammiwliiiw, 31; 
customs duties, 3; religions 
of, 332 ; revenues of, 409. 
Punjgurhuwi, 107. 

PtimnikH, 42 «. 

Puriliilrs, 20 to 


Races of the Punjab, 4, 1134, 
Kaghuba, IHI, 

Kid Singh Bhang!, 114, 12 L 

Raj put ana, 2 to, 18 ro, 80, 180# 
lUjw&tn, 5, 7, 14, 179, 171, 332 ; 
of R&hcm, 8 ; an 14; 

chief of Kiitoteh, 113. 

Raj warn, 10 a. 
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RakhI, 105 n. 

Rama, 105. 

Ramanand, 34, 69; Kabir bin 
disciple, 36. 

Ramanuj, 28, 28 n., 34; his 
sect, 34 n. 

Ram Das, 50. 

Ramgarhias, 107. 

Ram Rai, 62, (57, 74. 

Ram Raum, 95, 107. 

Ram Saran, 148 n. 

Ram Singh, 63 n. 

Rangghar, 72 n. 

Ranjlt Dev, 114. 

Ran jit Singh, 15 w .; his grand¬ 
father, 113; born, 118; keeps 
aloof from Shah Zaman, 
120 ; gains Lahore, 120, 131; 
agreement with Perron, 124 ; 
and the British, 129, 133; rise 
of his power, 130; lives of, 
131 n.; seizes provinces, 132 ; 
idea of Sikh unity, 133 ; seizes 
Ludhiana, 133; and Patiala, 
135; and Sirhind, 136, 137 ; 
third raid across the Sutlej, 
138 ; treaty with British, 140, 
145, 147, 160, 165, 379, 381 ; 
obtains Kangra, 146; and the 
deposed Shah Shuja, 149 ; 
attacks Multan, 149; and 
Patch Kh5n, 152 ; attack on 
Kashmir, 155, 158; and Appa 
Sahib, 165; and the Raja of 
Nurpur, 165; and Mooreroft, 
166 ; forms regular infantry, 
172; his marriage and mother- 
in-law, 174,175; his character, 
178; favourites, 178; fame 
of, 190; British opinion of, 
191; and Shikarpur, 195; 
war with Dost Muhammad, 
209; attempts to please the 
English, 215; Afghan war, 
220; illness and death, 221; 
summary, 222; adopted sons, 
258; family, 417. 

Ranjor Singh, 300, 302. 

Ravi, 17, 93. 

Rawalpindi, 113* 

Reinhard, 122 n. 

Religion, 9; history of, in India, 
19. 

Rohilkhand, 91, 117, 119.^ 


Rohillas, 91 n., 99 n. 

Rohtas, 113; taken by Shah 
Zaman, 119. 

Rojhan, 203, 206. 

Rupar, meeting of Ranjlt Singh 
and Lord Wm. Bentinck, 192. 
Rurs, 8. 

. Russia, 166, 191, 212, 217. 


Sabathu, 276. 

Sacae, 20,20 n. 

Sada Kaur, 160, 175. 

Sadh, ‘ the perfect man,’ 36. 

Sadhu Singh, 156. 

Safdar Jang, 95. 

Saharanpur, 86, 117. 

Sahib Singh, 123, 129, 134. 

Sahiwal, 149. 

Sahsar Bahu, 35 n. 

Saivism, 21 n. 3 26 n., 35 n., 38 n., 
42 n. 

Saktism, 21 n. 

Sakya, 11, 35. 

Samru, Begum, 122. 

Sankhya system, 42 n., 337. 

Sansar Chand, 118; and Lord 
Lake, 129; and Ranjlt Singh, 
131, 156; and the Gurkhas, 
134, 140; called on by the 
English, 148 ; crosses the 
Sutlej, 158; death, 162 ; and 
Appa Sahib, 165 ; his family, 
185. 

Sarmor, 61. 

Sarup Chand, 86 n. 

SawanMal, 15 n. t 179, 269. 

Sedasheo Rao, 100. 

Seharunpur, 103. 

.Shah, the word, 53 n. 

Shahpur, 251 n. 

Sham Singh, 311. 

Shankar Acharj, 25, 25 n. } 26, 
28 n. 7 32 ; his sect, 34 n., 337. 

Sher Shah, 113. 

Sher Singh, 175, 189, 190 ; 
claims throne, 224, 232; 

Maharaja, 235; assists Eng¬ 
lish, 248, 284 ; proposed meet¬ 
ing with Lord Ellenborough, 
252; murder, 256. 

Shikarpur, 162, 163, 164, 181, 
194, 203. 

Shujabad, 115. 
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ShttjS, Shah, 132, 137, 148; ami , English treaty of navigation, 
Ranjit Singh, 143, 153 ; cam- 202 ; mediation Mwcch, and 

paigns, 150; imprisonment, Runjit Singh. 204, 

150; attempt to regain his Sindhia, 121 ; (ieneral IVrnm 
crown, 163, 196, 207 ; English his deputy, 122; power shaken 
propose to restore, 219 ; treaty j 124. 

with, 389. Sindhiuuwnla familv, 232, 255 

Bhuhl-ud-daula, 100. 257, 2H4, 336, 


Bulls, 6. 

Sikhism, founded, 1 ; de.seriptinu 
of, 13, 46 ; spread of, 49, 07 ; 
modifieation, 56 ; need and 
ritual, 73, 352, 359; perse- 
(sited, 89; summary, 89, 90 ; 
establishment, 104 ; position 
under Rarijit, Sim.rh, 167, 222 ; 
(> the (IratUfK 352/ 

Sikhs, country of, 1, 7, 10; 
‘disciples,* 'founded, 1, 40; 
religion, 9, 13, 40 ; invasion 
by Muhammadans, 31 ; he- 
gimiings, 49; divided from 
Iklasis, 50; payments to the 
1 hirus, 52; under liar < iobind, 
66; form a ftoparoto body, 59 ; 
martial character, 66; Uohmd 
flour Uurfi, 67; creed and 
interest, 73; to Ik» warriors, 
74; effect of Uohiml’s teach¬ 
ing on, 84; poweettted, 87, 
89, 92; rise and defeat, 90, 
97; occupy Ddiure, 98; 
coinage struck, 98 ; defeated 
by Ahmad ,Shall, 101; eon* 
(pmst of Sirhind, 102; eon- 
fednraoie*, 107; ntwngth, 109; 
attract Hastings 1 notice, 126; 
propose alliance with English, 
126; chieftains and the Eng¬ 
lish, 128, 130, 236; national 
council, 133; expansion under 
Ran jit Singh, 159,160; jxmition 
under him, 167; as soldiers, 
170; Order of the Star, 214 ; 
position under Rim jit Singh, 
222; aid English, 247, 274; 
war breaks out, 286, 396; 
proportion of, 334 ; distinctive 
usapti, 348 ; scots, 377, 

Sikh War, 286. 

Simla, 301 n, 

Sin<l, 113; Ranjit Singh, 162; 
Amirs of, and t ho Imhas, 193 ; 
Shah ShujiVe attempt. on, 199 • 


Singh, use of the name, 73 tt, 
Singhpurias, 107. 

Sirdar, 106. 

Sirhind, 80, 94 ; destroyed, 103 ; 

IMhi court attempt to recover 
province of, 116; British ami 
the chiefs of, 130, 130, 1,TR 
276; fear yd Ranjit Singh, 
130; English tmpmmuy in, 
14th 

! Si mu 110, 

Siva, 27 ; adopted hy Uorakh, 35. 

! Siviijl, 76. 

» Smith, Mir Harry, 30f. 

1 Hobmon, RaUloof, 309, 

| Bohan Singh, 266. 

; Hokpoft, 20 n* 

1 Sohmkwn, 20 w, 
i Soimnith, gules of, Bin. 

• Sri t*1111101, Xiimik*«Mon. 42 /a, 48. 

i fill, 

Suehet Singh, 178, 257 ; attempt 
on flu* f Is rone, 259; treawure, 

! 262 , 

SukerrlinkirtM, 107 , 113, 

Suniiui, 7, 10 . 

Ktipafn* 155, 

Hiiroj Mai, Hill, 

Kweejww,66 «„71 a,,72 u„79 n. 


Taiiiulr, mm of Ahmad Bbik 97, 
98, 115* 

TAk* 2(81 

Tttknal (Tiutgaiill, til «, 

Tiilpur, 195, 

Ttdwandi, 39 «, 

T&nk, 6, 

Tarn Singh, 123, 136, 

Tilra Singh (non of Ranjit Hinghj, 

176, 

Taxation of feudal orieii, 173 a. 
Tcgh Itohfaiur, 63; death, fill, 
80; diameter, 65, 

Teheran, English misatiun at, 

l Ho 
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IVj Kingli, 271, l»s,\ 291, 2%, 
IVlingilna, ,17, 

ThomaM Icorgo, 122, 111, 172 
mirmider him 1 death, 121, 
Tiki, 2 fh 
Tibet, Littlr, 7». 212, 

TilM‘fiiiiM, 9; religion of, II; 
eidtivMnr*. 15; him! Kt'himks, 
20 «,; him! t Iim Knglitth, 1 HI a, 
Tughkk Slnlh, 12 n, 

TughUks, 31, 

Turkhrum, 5. 

TnrkommiM, 5» f‘», 20, II, 


Vvlu 7, 

rdiwiH. 12 iH, -IS/i,, <12//,; 

divided from Sikh*, ;#o, 

I HK, 


V rtishfiavi’ifn* IS e,, 21 /»,, ;i,i // M 
17 «.* 38 n. 

VaUftfih, 2K a,, 17, 45, 

Wd/w, 22, 22 », 

Wnlum, lOmend, 109* 173# I HD, 
HU, 2211, 

VikmmnjlL 20 n, 

Viahntt, 27 j Kidifr’i tattling 
towards* 10* 

Vtaimu Hwitmt, 2H «, * 

Xymth, 24, 24 w M 15, 44, 


Wade. Capf,, lx.'j, 191 ; ro . 

moved, 225. 

XXm\ Sikhs and, 74. 

Waftiw, 7. 

Wazimhad, 140. 

Waziris, 0. 

Wa/.Ir Khan, 80 n. 

W«4h*sicy, Lord, lIn, 117 H , 

Whadni, If 10, 175. 

Wiswas Kao, KK), 

Yadu nice, 4, 7 h, 

Yarkand, 2, 20 w. 

Vfir Muhammad Khan, 158,100, 
18H; flight of, 101; submits 
to Kan jit Singh, 102, 181 ; 
defeat. and death, 189. 

Yog, 15. 

5, IS* 

Xabita Khan, 110, 117; suc¬ 
ceeded by bis son, Lhulam 
Kiidir, 121. 

7#ain Khan, 101, 102. 

Xak&rtya Khan, 92//., 91. 

Zmnim, Hhiih, 119, i 17 ; invests 
ItiMij ft Singh with Lahore, 
120; de|x>sed, 112; cornea to 
l4thore, 151 ; to Ludhiana, 
154, 104 ; goes to Rahul, 218. 

Zorawar Singh, 201, 242; de¬ 
feat and death, 241. 
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